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CHAPTER I. 

OK THE NAMES OF THE MIRACLES. 

EvBRT discussion about a thing will best proceed from an investigation 
of the name or names which it bears ; for the name ever seices and 
presents the most distinctive features of the thing, embodying them for 
us in a word. In the name we have the true declaration of the inner- 
most nature of the thing ; we have a witness to that which the universal 
flense of men, finding its utterance in language, has ever felt thus to 
lie at its heart ; and if we would learn to know the thing, we must start 
with seeking accurately to know the name which it bears. In the 
discussion upon which now we are entering, the names are manifold; 
for it is a consequence of this, that, where we have to do with any thing 
which in many ways is significant, that will have inevitably many 
names, since no one will exhaust its meaning. Each of these will 
embody a portion of its essential qualities, will present it upon a single 
side ; and not from the exclusive contemplation of any one, but only of 
these altogether, will any adequate apprehension of that which we 
desire to know be obtained. Thus what we commonly call miracles, 
are in the Sacred Scriptures termed sometimes " wonders," sometimes 
** signs," sometimes "powers," sometimes, simply, "works." These 
titles they haV6 in addition to some others of rarer occurrence, and 
which easily range themselves under one or other of these ; — on each 
of which I would fiiin say a few words, before attempting to make anj 
fiirther advance in the subject. 
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1. To take then first the name ^^ wonder y'** in which the effect of as. 
tonishment which the work produces upon the beholder is transferred to 
the work itself, an effect often graphically portrayed by the Evangel- 
ists, when relating our Lord^s miracles, (Mark ii. 12 ; iv. 41 ; vi. 51 ; 
vilL 37 ; Acts iiL 10, 11,) it will at once be felt that this does but touch 
the matter on the outside. The ethical meaning of the miracle would 
be wholly lost, were blank astonishment or gaping wonder all which 
they aroused ; since the same effect might be produced by a thousand 
meaner causes. Indeed, it is not a little remarkable, rather is it singu- 
larly characteristic of the miracles of the New Testament, that this name 
" wonders" is never applied to them but in connection with other names. 
They are continually " signs and wonders," or " signs" or " powers" 
alone, but never " wonders" alone.f Not that the miracle, considered 
simply as a wonder, as an astonishing event which the beholders can 
reduce to no law with which they are acquainted, is even as such without 
its meaning and its purpose ; that purpose being that it should forcibly 
startle from the mere dream of a sense-bound existence, and, however it 
may not be itself an appeal to the spiritual in man, should yet be a sum- 
mons to him that he should open his eyes to the spiritual appeal which 
is about to be addressed to him. 

2. But the mirade, besides being a " wonder," is also a " ^n,"t 



* Tipag. Tlie term Bavfui^ near akin to lipa^t and one of the commonest in 
the Greek Fatberi to designate the miracles, never occurs in the Holj Scripture ; 
Bavftuaiov only once ; (Matt zxyL 16 ;) but the davfuiCeiv is often brought out as a 
consequence. (Matt viiL 2*1; ix, 8, 88 ; xv. 81, &c) Xiapddo^, which in like 
manner brings out the unexpectedness of the wonder, and so implies, though it does 
not express, the astonishment which it causes — a word of frequent usage in ecclesi- 
astical Greek, — ^is found only Luke r. 26. 

f It is not satisfactory that a word, which is thus onlj the subordinate one in the 
Greek, should be the chief one in our language to designate these divine facts, — ^that 
the two words almost exclusively in use among us, namely wonders and miracles, 
should bring out only the accidental accompaniment, the astonishment which the 
work creates, and should go so little into the deeper meaning of the work itsclt 
The Latin miraeuluin (which properly is not a substantive, but the neuter of mira- 
culus) and the Gkrman Wnnder lie exactly under the same defect 

i 'Lrifielw. Our version is not entirely satisfactory from its lack of consistency m 
rendering this word. There is no reason why arifieiov should not always have been 
rendered *' sign ;** but in the Gospel of St John, with whom the word is an especial 
fiivorite, far oftener than not, ** sign** gives place to the vaguer " miracle," and this 
sometimes not without mjury to the entire deamess and force of the words. See for 
instance, iiL 2 ; vii 81 ; x. 41 ; and especially vL 26, where the substitution of "mira- 
des" for "sig^** is greatly injurious to the meaning. Our version makes Ohrbt to 
say to the multitude, which, after he had once fed them in the wilderness, gathered 
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» tok^ and indication of the near presence and working of God. In 
this word the ethical end and purpose of the mirade comes out the moii 
{Mpominentlj, as in '* wonder" the least Thej are signs and pledges of 
something more than and beyond themselves ; (Isaiah vii. 1 1 ; xxxyiiL 
7 ;)* they ture -valuable, not so much for what they are, as for what they 
indicate of the grace and power of the doer, or of the connection in 
which he stands with a higher world. Oftentimes they are thus seals 
of power set to the person who accomplishes them, (^^ the Lord con> 
finning the word by signs following," Mark xvi. 20; Acts xiv. 3; 
Heb. ii. 4 ;) legitimating acts, by which he claims to be attended to as 
a messenger from God.f We fmd the word continually used in senses 
such as these : Thus, '^ What sign showest thou ?" (John ii. 18,) was 
the question which the Jews asked, when they wanted the Lord to ju»> 
tify the things which he was doing, by showing that he had especial 
authority to do them. Again they say, "• We would see a sign from 
Uiee;" (Matt. xii. 38;) "Show us a sign from heaven." (Matt. xvi. 

roond him again, " Te seek me not because ye saw (he miracles, dbc.** Bat rather 
should it be, ** Te seek me not because ye saw ngnt^ ((njfitla without the article,) 
" not because ye recognized in these works of mine tokent and intimationt of a higher 
presence, something which led you to conceive great thoughts of me : they are no 
glimpses of my higher nature, which you have caught, and which bring you here ; 
bat you come that you may again be filled." The coming merely because they saw 
miraeles, in the strictest sense of the word — ^works that bad made them marvel — ^the 
coming with the expectation of seeing such again, would have been as much ooo- 
demned by our Lord as the coming only for the satisfying of their lowest earthly 
wants. (Matt xil 89; xvL 1--4.) 

* Basil upoQ this passage : 'Eari arifielov npdyfta ^epbv, KCKpvftfiivw tivoc koI 
6/^a»ovf h iavT^ rffv S^^civ Ix^* (Suioxr'b Thet^ s. ▼.) And Lampe is good 
here {Comm.%n Joh., y. 1, p. 618) : Designat sand mffielov naturft suA rem non tantiim 
eztraordinariam, sensusque percellentem, sed etiam talem, qu<e in rei alterius, absentii 
licet et futurs 9ignificationem atque adumbreUionem adhibetur, unde et prognostica 
(Matth. ZYL 8) et typi (Matth. xil 89 ; Luc xL 29) nee non aaeramentOj quale est 
Ulnd drcnmdsionis, (Rom. iv. 11,) eodem nomina in N. T. exprimi solent Aptissimd 
eiigo h»e vox de miraculis usurpatur, ut indicet, quod non tantCim admirabili mode 
fiierint perpetrata, sed etiam sapienUssimo cooailio Dei ita directa atque ordinata ut 
faerint simul charaeteres Messiie, ex quibus cognoscendus erat, iigilla doctrine quam 
proferebat, et beneficiorum gratis per Messiam jam prssstandae, nee non typi viarum 
Dei, earumque circumstantiarum per quas talia beneficia erant applicanda. 

f The Latin mongtrum, whether we derive it with Cicero (De IHvin^ L 1, c. 42 ) 
from monstro, or with Festus from moneo, (monstrum^monestrum,) though com- 
mooly used as aa^ering most nearly to ripac, is in truth by either etymology more 
nearly related to arjfielov. Thus Augustme, who follows Cicero's derivation {De Cfiw, 
Dei, L 21, CL 8) : Monstra sand dicta perhibent & monstrando, qu6d aliquid signifi- 
eudo demonstrant ; et ostenta ab ostendendo, et portenta k portendendo, id est 
praofteodendo, et prodigia quod porrd dicant, id est futora prsedioant 
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1.) St. Paul speaks of himself as having " the signs of an apostle," 
(2 Cor. xiL 12,) in other words, the tokens which should mark him out 
as such. Thus, too, in the Old Testament, when God sends Moses to 
deliver Israel he furnishes him with two "signs." He warns him 
that Pharaoh will require him to legitimate his mission, to produce his 
credentials that he is indeed God^s ambassador, and equips him with the 
powers which shall justify him as such, which, in other words, shall be 
hv9 " signs." (Exod. vii. 9, 10.) He " gave a sigrC'' to the prophet 
whom he sent to protest against the will- worship of Jeroboam. (1 Kin. 
xiii. 3.)* 

At the same time it may be as well here to observe that the " sign'' 
is not of necessity a miracle, although only as such it has a place in 
our discussion. Many a common matter, for instance any foretold co- 
incidence or event, may be to a believing mind a sign, a seal set to the 
truth of a foregoing word. Thus the angels give to the shepherds for 
^'a sign" their finding the child wrapt in the swaddling clothes. (Luke ii. 
12.) Samuel gives to Saul three " signs" that God has indeed appointed 
him king over Israel, and only the last of these is linked with aught 
supernatural. (1 Sam. x. I — 9.) The prophet gave Eli the death of 
his two sons as " a sign" that his threatening word should come true. 
(1 Sam. ii. 34.) God gave to Gideon a sign in the camp of the Midianites 
of the victory which he should win, (Judg. vii. 9 — 15,) though it does 
not happen that the word occurs in that narration.f Or it is possible 

* As IB natural, the word sometimes loses its special and higher signification, and 
is used simply as = ripa^. Thus St Luke (xxiii. 8) says of Herod, that he hoped to 
have seen some ** sign " {arifulw) wrought by Christ. The last thing he would have 
desired would have been a sign or indication of a present God ; but what he wanted 
was some glaring feat which should have set him agape — a Ttpag, — or, more properly 
yet, a OaHfiat in the lowest and meanest sense of the word. 

f The words repn^ and otffuiov stand linked togetlier, not merely in the New 
Testament^ but frequently in the Old, (Exod. vii 8, 9 ; xL 9 ; Dcut iv. 34 ; vi. 22, 
and often; Neh. ix. 10; IsaL viiL 18; xx. 8; Dan. iii. 82; vi. 27; Ps. Ixxxvii. 43 ; 
dv. 27 ; cxxxiv. 9, LXX,) and no less in profane Greek. {Polyb^ 8, 10 ; jElian^ V. 
H^ 1 2, 57 ; Orph. Argon^ 27 ; Joseph^ Antigq^ xx. 8, 6.) The distinction between 
the two, as though the ripac were the mare wonderful, the (njfjielov the less so, — a 
chough it would be a ofifieiov to heal the sick, a repac to open the blind eyes, or to 
raise the dead, (so AmmorUuM, Cat, in Joh, iv. 48 : rifM^ karl rb napd ^vaiVj olov rd 
dvoi^ai d^a^fun}^ rv^Xuv koI tyetpai vcKpov arifielov di rd ovk l^tt r^f ^vaeu^, olop 
iariv luaaaOat uft^orov,) is quite untenable, however frequently it may occur among 
the Greek Fathers. (See Suioke*b The%,, a. v. arifulov.) Rather the same miracle is 
upon one side a Tipac, on another a offfieioVf and the words most often refer not to 
diflEerent classes of miracles, but to different qualities in the same miracles ; in the 
words of Lampe (Conmu in Joh^ r. 1, p. 613) : Eadem cnim miracula dici possunt 
»gna^ quatenus aiiquid sea occultum seu futurum decent ; et prodigia (ripa-a) qua- 
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for a man, under a strong oonviction that the hand of God is leading 
him, to set such and such a contingent event as a sign to himself, the 
falling out of which in thb way or in that he will accept as an intima- 
tion from God of what he would have him to do. Examples of this 
also are not uncommon in Scripture. (Gen. zxiv. 16 ; Judg. vi. 36—40; 
1 Sam. xiv. 8—13.) 

3. Frequently, also, the miracles are styled "jxwfr»," or ^^ mighty 
teorkSy^^ that is, of God.* As in the term " wonder" or " miracle," 
the effect is transferred and gives a name to the cause, so here the cause 
gives its name to the effect.! The ^ power*^ dwells originally in the 
divine Messenger, (Acts vi. 8 ; x. 38 ; Rom. xv. 9 ;) is one with which 
he is himself equipped of God. Christ is thus in the highest sense that 
which Simon blasphemously suffered himself to be named, ^' The great 
P&wer of God." (Acts viii. 10.) But then by an easy transition the 
word comes to signify the exertions and separate puttings forth of this 
power. These are " powers" in the plural, although the same word is 
now translated in our version, '' wonderful works," (Matt. vii. 22,) and 
now, "mighty works," (Matt. xi. 20; Mark vi. 14; Luke x. 13,) and 
stiU more frequently, " miracles," (Acts ii. 22; xix. 11 ; 1 Cor. xii. 10, 
28 ; Gral. iii. 5 ;) in this last case giving sometimes such tautologies as 
this, "miracles and wonders;" (Acts ii. 22; Heb. ii. 4;) and always 
causing to be lost something of the express force of the word, — how it 
points to new powers which have come into, and are working in, this 
world of ours. 

These three terms, of which we have hitherto sought to unfold the 
meaning, occur thrice together, (Acts ii. 22 ; 2 Cor. xii. 12 ; 2 Thess. 
iL 9,) although each time in a different order. They are all, as has al- 
ready been noted in the case of two of them, rather descriptive of difier- 
ent ndes of the same works, than themselves different classes of works 



tcofiB aliqnid extraordinarium, quod staporem ezcitat, sistont. Hinc seqaitur aig 
nomm Dotiooem latim patere, qoim prodig^omm. Omnia prodigia sunt ngna, quia 
in illam luam 4 Deo dispensata, at arcanum indicent Sed omnia signa non aunt 
prodigia, quia ad eignandum res ocelestes aliqoando etiam res communes adhibentnr. 
Compare 2 Chron. zxxil 24, 81 ; where at ver. 24 that is called a aiffieZov, vhicfa at 
▼er. SI is a ripac (LXX). 

* Awtf//ctc = virtutet. 

% With this k^ovoia is related, whidi yet only once occurs to designate a mirada 
Tliey are termed ivdoia, (Luke ziil 17,) as being works in which the 66^a of Gkid 
came eminently out, (see John ii. 11 ; zL 40,) and whioh in return caused men to 
l^orify him. (Mark ii. 12.) They are ^e/oXeta ssmagnalia, (Luke l 49,) as oui- 
I of tha gnatfMU of (Jod's power. 
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An example of one of our Lord's miracles n^ay show how it raay at once 
be all these. The healing of the paralytic, for example, (Mark ii. 1 — 
12,) was a wonder^ for they who beheld it " were all amazed ;" it was a 
power, for the man at Christ's word " arose, took up his bed, and went 
out before them all ;" it was a «i^n, for it gave token that one greater 
than men deemed was among them ; it stood in connection with a higher 
feet, of which it was the sign and seal, (cf. 1 Kin. xiii. 3 ; 2 Kin. i. 10;) 
being wrought that they might " know that the Son of man hath power 
on earth to forgive sins." * 

4. A further term by which St. John very frequently names the 
miracles is eminently significant. They are very often with him simply 
** works," j (v. 36; vii. 21 ; x. 25, 32, 38; xiv. 11, 12 ; xv. 24 ; see also 
Matt. xi. 2.) The wonderful is in his eyes only the natural form of 
working for him who is dwelt in by all the fulness of God ; he must, out 
of the necessity of his higher being, bring forth these works greater than 
man's. They are the periphery of that circle whereof he is the centre. 
The great miracle is the Incarnation ; all else, so to speak, follows natu- 
rally and of course. It is no wonder that he whose name is " Wonder- 
ful," (Isaiah ix. 6,) does works of wonder ; the only wonder would be 
if he did them not. J The sun in the heavens is itself a wonder, but not 
that, being what it is, it rays forth its effluences of light and heat. These 
miracles are the fruit after its kind, which the divine tree brings forth ; 
and may, with a deep truth, be styled " works"§ of Christ, with no fur- 
ther addition or explanation. | 

* Pelt's definition {Comm. in TAeM., p. 179,) is brief and good : Parum differont 
tria ista ^vdfieic, orifieiaf ripara. Avvafxis numero singulari tamen est vis miraculo- 
rum edendorum ; (nj/Lteia quatenus comprobands inserviunt doctrinsB sive missioni 
diyinaa : ripara portenta sunt^ quae admirationem et stuporem excitnnt. 

t The miracles of the Old Testament are called ipy% Heb. iiL 9 ; Ps. xdv. 9, LXX. 

t Augustine (In Ev. Joh^ TVact 17): Mirum non esse debet k Deo factum mira- 
culum. . . .Magis gaudere et admirari debemus quia Dominus noster et Salvator 
Jesus Christus homo factus est, quAm quod divina inter homines Deus fecit. 

§ I am aware that this interpretation of ipyot as used by St John, has sometimea 
been called in question, and that by this word has been understood the sum total of 
bis acts and his teachings, his words and his works, as they came under the eyes of 
men ; not indeed excluding the miracles, but including also very mucli besides ; yet 
I cannot doubt that our Lord, using this word, means his miracles, and only them. 
The one passage brought with any apparent force against this meaning, (John xvii i,) 
does not really belong to the question. For that ipyov in the sintfular, may, and 
here does, signify his whole work and task, is beyond all doubt ; but that in the plu- 
ral the word means hb miracles, the following passages, v. 86 ; z. 26, 82, 88 ; xiv. 11, 
to which others might be added, seem to me decisively to prove. 

I With regard to the verbs connected with these nouns, we may observe in the 
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three first Erangelists, orifula SiScvai, (Matt xiL 89 ; zziy. 24 ; Mark yiil 12,) and still 
more frequeotly Swdftetc irotelv, (Matt vii. 22 ; ziil 68 ; Mark ix. 89, Ac) Neither 
of these phrases occurs in St John, bat Offfula muiv continiially, (ii. 11 ; iii 2 ; ir. 
54, Ac.,) which is altogether wanting in the earlier Evangelists ; occurring, however, 
in the Acts, (vii. 86 ; zv. 22,) and in Bevelations (xiiL 18 ; ziz. 20). Once St John 
has atijuia detKvveiv (ii 18). 



CHAPTER 11 

THE MIRACLES AND NATUBE. 

Wbzrxin, it maj be asked, does the miracle differ from any step in the 
ordinarj course of nature? For that too is wonderful ; the fact that it 
is a marvel of continual recurrence may rob it, subjectivelj, of our ad 
miration ; we may be content to look at it with a dull incurious eye, and 
to think we find in its constant repetition the explanation of its law, even 
as we often find in this a reason for excusing ourselves altogether from 
wonder and reverent admiration ;* yet it does not remain the less a mar- 
Tel stilL 

To this question it has been replied by some, that since all is thus 
marvellous, since the grass growing, the seed springing, the sun rising, 
are as much the result of powers which we cannot trace or measure, as the 
water made wine, or the sick healed, or the Mind restored to vision, there 
is therefore no such thing as a miracle eminently so called. We have no 
right, they say, in the mighty and complex miracle of nature which en- 
circles us on every side, to separate off in this arbitrary manner some 
certain &cts, and te say that this and that are wonders, and all the rest 
ordinary processes of nature ; but that rather we must confine ourselves 
to one language or the other, and entitle all or nothing miracle. 

But this, however at first sight it may seem very deep and true, is 
indeed most shallow and fallacious. There is quite enough in itself and 
in its purposes to distinguish that which we name by this name from all 
with which it is thus attempted to be confounded, and in which to be lost. 
The distinction indeed which is sometimes made, that in the miracle God 
is immediately working, and in other events is leaving it to the laws 
which he has established, to work, cannot at all be admitted : for it has 
its root in a dead mechanical view of the universe which lies altogether 

* See Angastine, Jh Oen, ad Lit, 1 12, c 18 ; and Gregory the Great (Horn. 26, 
in JB9mng.): Qnotidiaoa Dei miraeula ex aMidoitate vilaenmt 
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remote from the truth. The dock-maker makes his dock and leaves it ; 
the ship-builder builds and launches his ship, and others navigate it ; but 
the world is no curious pieoe of mechanism whidi its Maker makes and 
then dismisses from his hands, only from time to time reviewing and re- 
pairing it ; but as our Lord sajs, ^^ My Father worketh hitherto, and £ 
work;" (John v. 17;) he "upholdeth all thmgs by the word of his 
power."* (Heb. i. 3.) And to speak of "laws of God," "laws of na- 
ture," may become to us a language altc^ether deceptive, and hiding 
the deeper reality from our eyes. Laws of God exist only for us. It is 
a tnll of God for himself. That will indeed, being the will of highest 
wisdom and love, exdudes all wilfulness — ^is a will upon which we can 
securely count ; from the past expressions of it we can presume its fu- 
ture, and so we rightfully call it a law. But still from moment to mo- 
ment it is a will ; each law, as we term it, of nature is only that which 
we have learned concerning this will in that particular region of its ac- 
tivity. To say then that there is more of the will of God in a mirade 
than in any other work of his, is insufficient. Such an affirmation grows 
out of that lifeless scheme of the world, of which we should ever be seek- 
ing to rid ourselves, but which such a theory will only help to confirm 
and to uphold. 

For while we deny the conclusion, that since all is wonder, therefore 
the miracle commonly so called is in no other way than the ordinary 
processes of nature, the manifestation of the presence and power of €rod, 
we must not with this deny the truth which lies in this statement. All 
is wonder ; to make a man is at least as great a marvel as to raise a 
man from the dead. The seed that multiplies in the fiirrow is as mar- 
vellous as the bread that multiplied in (Prist's hands. The mirade is 
not a greater manifestation of God's power than those ordinary and ever- 
repeated processes; but it is a different^ manifestation. By those Other 

* Anguttioe : Sont qui arbitrBntor taotummod6 mandam ipsom factum 4 Deo; 
cetera jam fieri ab ipeo mmido, ncut ille ordinavit et juaiit, Deum autem iptum nihil 
operari. Contra quoe profertur ilia aenteniia Domini, Pater mens usque adhuc opera- 
tor, et ego operor. . . .Keque enim, neut 4 etmctur4 edinm, ciim fabricaverit quis, ab- 
aoeditf atque illo oeaaante et abeente ttat opus ejus ; ita mundus yel ictu oculi stare 
po:erit» si ei Deus regimen saum sabtiazerit So Melancthon {In loe, de Creatione) : 
Infinnitas hnmana etlmmsi oogitat Deum esse conditorem, tamen postea imaginatur, 
at fiiber disoedit 4 navi exstmetA et relinqnit earn nautis ; ita Deum discedere 4 suo 
opere, et relinqui creatuias tantiSmn propria gubemationi ; h»c imaginatio magnam 
ealiginem offundit animis et parit dubitationes. 

f Angusttne (8erm. 24S, a 1) : In homini camali tota regula intelligendi estoon- 

snetado oemendL Quod solent Tidere credunt : quod non solent, non credunt 

Majora quidem miqwila aani, tot quotidie homines nasd qui non erant, qu4m pauoos 
resorrensse qui erant : ei tamen ista miracula non oonsideratione comprehensa sunt, 
■ed aastdattate vilnenmi g 
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God is speaking at all times and to all the world ; they are a vast reve* 
lation of him. '^The invisible things of him are clearly seeil, being un* 
derstood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head." (Rom. i. 20.) Yet from the very circumstance that nature is 
thus speaking unto all, that this speaking is diffused over all time, ad- 
dressed unto all men, from the very vastness and universality of this 
language, it may mi9s its aim. It cannot be said to stand in nearer re- 
lation to one man than to another, to confirm one man^s word more than 
that of others, to address one man^s conscience more than that of every 
other man. However it may sometimes have, it must often lack, a pe- 
culiar and personal significance. But in the miracle wrought in the 
sight of some certain men, and claiming their special attention, there is 
a speaking to them in particular. There id then a voice in nature which 
addresses itself directly to them, a singling of them out from the crowd. 
It is plain that God has now a peculiar word which they are to give 
heed to, a message to which he is bidding them to listen.* 

An extraordinary divine causality belongs, then, to the essence of the 
miracle; more than that ordinary, which we acknowledge in every 
thing ; powers of God other than those which have always been work- 
ing ; such, indeed, as most seldom or never have been working until 
now. The unresting activity of God, which at other times hides and 
conceals itself behind the veil of what we term natural laws, does in the 
miracle unveil itself; it steps out from its concealment, and the hand 
which works is laid bare. Beside and beyondf the ordinary operations of 
nature, higher powers, (higher, not as coming from a higher source, but 
as bearing upon higher ends,) intrude and make themselves felt even at 
the very springs and sources of her power. 

Yet when we say that it is of the very essence of the miracle that it 
should be thus ^' a new thing," it is not with this denied that the natural 
itself may become miraculous to us by the way in which it is timed, by 

* All this is brought out in a very inBtroctiye diseassion on the miracle, which finds 
place in Augustine's great dogmatic work, Dt Trinity 1. 8, c. 6, and extends to the 
chapters upon either side, being the largest statement of his views upon the subject 
which any where finds place in his works : Quis attrahit humoremper radicem ritis ad 
botrum et vinum fSacit, nisi Deus qui et homine plantante ei rigante incrementum dat f 
Sed ciim ad nutum Domini aqua in yinum inusitat& oeleritate conversa est^etiam stultis 
fatentibus, vis divina declarata est Quis arbusta fronde et flore vestit solemniter, nisi 
Deus t Yeriim ci^m flornit yirga sacordotis Aaron, ooUocuta est quodam mode cum 

dubitante humanitate divinitas CCim fiunt ilia conttnuato quasi quodam fluTio 

labentium manantiumqne rerum, et ex oceulto, in promptuna, atque ex proropto in 
occultum, usitato itinera transeuntium, naturalia dieuntur: dim. yer6 admonendis 
hominibus inusttaUl mntalMUtate ingeruntor, magnalia nominantur. 

f Not, as we shall see the greatest theologians hare always earnestly contended, 
mmira naturam, but prcgter naturam, and tntj^ natoram. 
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the ends whidi it is made to serve. It is indeed true that aught which 
is perfectly explicable from the course of nature and history, is assuredly 
DO miracle in the most proper sense of Uie word. Yet still the finger of 
God may be so plainly discernible in it, there may be in it so remark- 
able a convergence of many unconnected causes to a single end, it may 
lo meet a crisis in the lives of men, or in the onward march of the king- 
dom of God, may stand in such noticeable relation with God's great 
work of redemption, that even while it is plainly deducible from natural 
causes, while there were such perfectly adequate to produce the effects, 
we yet may be entirely justified in terming it a miracle, a providential^ 
although not an absolute, miracle. Absolute it cannot be called, since 
there were known causes perfectly capable of bringing it about, and, 
these existing, it would be superstition to betake ourselves to others, or 
to seek to break it loose from Uiese. Yet the natural lifls itself up into 
the miraculous, by the moment at which it falls out, by the purposes 
which it is made to fulfiL It is a subjective wonder, a wonder for us^ 
though not an objective, not a wonder in itself. 

Thus many of the plagues of Egypt were the natural plagues of the 
land,* — these, it is true, raised into far direr than their usual activity. 
But in itself it was nothing miraculous that grievous swarms of flies 
should infest the houses of the Egyptians, or that flights of locusts 
should spoil their fields, or that a murrain should destroy their cattle. 
None of these visitations were or are unknown in that land : but the 
intaisity of all these plagues, the manner in which they followed hard 
on one another, their connection with the word of Moses which went 
before, with Pharaoh's trial which was proceeding, with Israel's deli- 
verance which they helped onward, the manner of their coming and 
going, all these do entirely justify us in calling them " the signs and 
w<mders of Egypt," even as such is the Scriptural language about 
them. (Ps. Ixxviii. 43; Acts vii. 36.) It is no absolute miracle to 
find a coin in a fish's mouth, (Matt. xvii. 27,) or that a lion should meet 
a man and slay him, (1 Kin. xiii. 24,) or that a thunder storm should 
happen at an unusual period of the year ; (1 Sam. xii. 16^19 ;) and 
yet these circumstances may be so timed for strengthening faith, for 
panishing disobedience, for awakening repentance, they may serve such 
high purposes in Grod's moral government, that we at once range them 
in the catalogue of miracles^ without seeking to make an anxious dis- 
crimination between Uie miracle absolute and providential.f Especially 

* See HjEHGsnNBXEO, Die JBucher Mom^tundJEgypten^ pp. 98 — 129. 
f The attempt to exhaust the history of our Lord's life of miracles by the suppo- 
of wonderful fortuitous cotnctdeaces is singularly self-defeating. These might 
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hftve thej a right to their place amoDg these, when (as in each of the 
instances alluded to above) the final event is a sealing of a foregoing 
word from the Liord ; for so, as prophecy, as miracles of his foreknow- 
ledge, thej claim that place, even if not as miracles of his power. Of 
course, concerning these more than any other it will be true that they 
exist only for the religious mind, for the man who believes that God 
ruleth, and not merely in power, but in wisdom, in righteousness, and 
in love; for him they will be eminently signSj signs of a present 
working God. In the case of the more absolute miracle it will be 
sometimes possible to extort from the ungodly, as of old from the magi- 
cians of Egypt, the unwilling confession, " This is the finger of God," 
(Exod. viii. 19 ;) but in the case of these this will be well nigh impos- 
sible ; since there is always the natural solution in which they may take 
refuge, beyond which they will refuse, and beyond which it will be 
impossible to compel them, to proceed. 

But while the miracle is not thus nature, so neither is it against 
nature. That language, however commonly in use, is yet wholly un- 
satis&ctory, which speaks of these wonderful works of God as violations 
of a natural law. Beyond nature, beyond and above the nature which 
we know, they are, but not contrary to it. Nor let it be said that this 
distinction is an idle one ; so far from being so, Spinoza's whole assault 
upon the miracles, (not his objections, for they lie much deeper, but his 
assault,*) turns upon the advantage which he has known how to take of 
this faulty statement of the truth, and, that being stated rightly, it be- 
comes at once beside the mark. The miracle is not thus unnatural, 
nor can it be ; since the unnatural, the contrary to order, is of itself the 
ungodly, and can in no way therefore be afiirmed of a divine work 
such as that with which we have to do. The very idea of the world, 
as more than one name which it bears testifies, is that of an order ; that 
which comes in then to enable it to realize this idea which it has lost, 
will scarcely itself be a disorder. So far from this, the true miracle is 
a higher and a purer nature, coming down out of the world of un- 
troubled harmonies into this world of ours, which so many discords have 
jarred and disturbed, and bringing this back again, though it be but for 

do for once or twice ; bat that such happy chanoes should on every occasion recur, 
what is this for one who knows even but a little of the theory of probabilities! not 
the delivering the history of its marvellous element, but the exchanging one set of 
marvels for another. If it be said that this was not mere haxard, what manner of 
person then mutt we conclude him to be, whom nature was always thus at such 
pains to serve and to seal f 

♦ TraeL JTUrf. Pol^ a 6, De Miraadii. 
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one prophetic moment, into harmony with that higher.* The healing of 
the sick can in no way be termed against nature, seeing that the sickness 
whidi was healed was against the true nature of man — that it is sick« 
tiess which is abnormal, and not health. The healing is the restoration 
of ihe primitive order. We should term the miracle not the infraction 
of a law, but behold in it the lower law neutralized, and for the time 
put out of working by a higher ; and of this abundant analogous ex- 
amples are evermore going forward before our eyes. Continually we 
bdiold in the world around us lower laws held in restraint by higher, 
mechanic by dynamic, chemical by vital, physical by moral ; yet we 
say not when the lower thus gives place in (ayot of the higher, that 
there was any violation of law, — that any thing contrary to nature came 
to pass ;f — ^rather we acknowledge the law of a greater freedom swal- 
lowing up the law of a lesser.| Thus, when I lift my arm, the law of 
gravitation is not, as &r as my arm is concerned, denied or annihilated ; 
it ensts as much as ever, but is held in suspense by the higher law of 
my will. The dhemical laws which would bring about decay in animal 
substances still subsist, even when diey are hemmed in and hindered by 
the salt which keeps those substances from corruption. The law of 



* AugoftUiie {Con. FautL, L 6S, c. 8) : Coatra mtturam non inoongrud didmiu 
aliquid Beum faoere, quod fiidt contra id quod noyimus in naturl Hanc enim etiam 
appeUamns natoram, cognitum nobis eunum Bolitumque natoriB, contra quern cum 
Dens aBqaid fiicii, magnalia vel mirabilia nominantur. Ckxitra illam yer6 snmmam 
€uitiir» legem 4 notitaA remotam sire impiorom aive adhoc infirmonim, tarn Deus 
noUo modo £ftcit quAm contra aeipsum non facit Ct ilncLj L 29, c. 2. The specula- 
tioQt of the great thinkers of the thirteenth century, on the subject of miracles, and 
espedallj on this part of the subject^ are well brought together by Neander. 
{KireK GfdL, v. 5, pp. 910—925.) 

f See a very interesting discussion upon this subject in AuauBrnrs. {De Oen, 
«4Xi<(L,L6,c.l4— 18.) 

X When Spinosa aArmed that nothing can happen in nature which oppotei its 
unrversal laws, he acutely saw that even then he had not excluded the miracle, and 
therefore to clench the exclusion, added,— «ut quod ex iisdem [legibns] non §egvihir. 
Bat all which experience can teach us is, that these powers which are working in 
our world wiU net reach to these effects. Whence dare we to conclude, that be- 
cause none wUdi we know will bring them about, so none exist which will do sof 
Tbej exceed the laws of <mr nature, but it does not therefore follow that they ex- 
ceed the laws of all nature. If the animals were capable of a reflective act, man 
would appear a miracle to them, as the angels do to us, and as the animals would 
themselves appear to a lower circle of organic Ufe. The comet is a miracle as re- 
gards our solar system ; that is, it does not own the laws of our system, neither do 
those laws explain it Yet is there a higher and wider law of the heavens, whether 
folly discovered or not, in whidi its motions are included as surely as those of the 
plwiets which stand in inunediate relation to our soil 
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sin in a regenerate man is held in continual check by the }a\f of the 
spirit of life ; yet is it in his members still, not indeed working, for a 
mightier law has stepped in and now holds it in check, but still tnere, 
and ready to work, did that higher law cease from its more efiectual 
operation. What, in each of these cases is wrought may be against one 
particular law, that law being contemplated in its isolation, and rent 
away from the complex of laws, whereof it forms only a part. But no 
law does stand thus alone, and it is not against, but rather in entire har- 
mony with, the system of laws : for the law of those laws is, that where 
powers come into conflict, the weaker shall give place to the stronger, 
the lower to the higher. In the miracle, this world of ours is drawn into 
and within a higher order of things ; laws are then at work in the world, 
which are not the laws of its £illen condition, for they are laws of migh- 
tier range and higher perfection ; and as such they daim to make them- 
selves felt, and to have the pre-eminence which is rightly their own.* To 
make this clearer I might take a familiar illustration, borrowed from our 
own church-system of feasts and fasts. It is the rule here that if the fes- 
tival of the Nativity fall on a day which was designated in the ordinary 
calendar for a fast, the former shall displace the latter, and the day shall 
be observed as a festival. Shall we therefore say that the Church has 
awkwardly contrived two systems which here may, and sometimes do, 
come into collision with one another ? and not rather admire her more 
complex law, and note how in the very concurrence of the two, with the 
displacement of the poorer by the richer, she brings out her idea that 
holy joy is a higher thing even than holy sorrow, and shall at last swal- 
low it up altogether ?f 

* In remarkaUe words the writer of the Wiadom of Solomon (xiz. 6) deecrib«s 
now in the paange of the Red Sea all nature waa in its kind moulded and fashioned 
again from above (^ Knaic iraktv uvu$ev dierwrovTo) that it might serve God's pur- 
poses for the deliveranee of hia people, and punishment of his enemies. 

f Thas Aquinas, whose greatness and depth upon the subject of miracles I well 
remember once hearing Coleridge exalt, and painfully contrast with the modem theol- 
ogy on the same subject (/Sum. Tkeol.t pars 1, qu. 106, art. 6) : A qu41ibet caus& deriva- 
tur aliquis ordo in suoa effectus, eiun quttUbet causa habeat rationem principil £t 
ideo secundum mnltipUcationem causarum multiplicantur et ordines, quorum unus 
eontinetur sub altero, sicut et causa eontmetur sub causA Undo causa superior non 
oontinetur sub ordine causas inferioris, sed d oonverso. Oujus exemplum apparet in re- 
bus humanis. Nam ex patrefamiliAs dependet ordo domds, qui eontinetur sub ordine 
civitatis, qui prooedit k ciyitatis rectore : eikm et hie contineatur sub ordine regis, & 
quo totum regnom ordinatur. Si ergo ordo remm consideretur prout dependet ^ primA 
caosA, sic contra rerum ordinem Deus focere non potest Si enim sic foceret, faceret 
contra suam preescientiam aut voluntatem aut bonitatem. Si ver6 consideretur rerum 
irdo, prout dependet & quahbet secundarum eausaram, sic Deus potest fi^ere frmiet 
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It is with these wonders which have been, exactly as it will be with 
those wonders which we look for in regard of our own mortal bodies, 
and this physical universe. We do not speak of these changes which 
are in store for this and those as violations of law. We should not speak 
of the resurrection of the body as something contrary to nature, as im« 
natural ; yet no power now working in the world could bring it about ; 
it must be wrought by some power not yet displayed, which God has 
kept in reserve. So, too, the great change which is in store for the out- 
ward world, and out of which it shall issue as a new heaven and a new 
earth, far exceeds any energies now working in the world, to bring it to 
pass, (however there may be predispositions for it now, starting points 
from which it will proceed ;) yet it so belongs to the true idea of the 
world, now so imperfectly realized, that when it does take place, it will 
be felt* to be the truest nature, which only then at length shall have come 
perfectly to the birth. 

The miracles, then, not being against nature, however they may be 
beside and beyond it, are in no respect slights cast upon its ordinary and 
every-day workings; but rather, when contemplated aright, are an 
honoring of these, in the witness which they render to the source from 
which these also originally proceed. For Christ, healing a sick man 
with his word, is in fact claiming in this to be the lord and author of all 
the healing powers which have ever exerted their beneficent influence 
on the bodies of men, and saying, " I will prove this fact, which you are 
ever losing sight of, that in me the fontal power which goes forth in a 
thousand gradual cures resides, by this time only speaking a word, and 
bringing back a man unto perfect health ;^' — ^not thus cutting off those 
other and more gradual healings from his person, but truly linking them 
to it.* So again when he multiplies the bread, when he changes the 
water into wine, what does he but say, ** It is I and no other who, by the 
sunshine and the shower, by the seed-time and the harvest, give food for 
the use of man; and you shall learn this, which you are always in 
danger of unthankinlly foi^etting, by witnessing for once or for twice, 
or if not actually witnessing, yet having it rehearsed in your ears for 

crdinem remm ; qaia ordiai secundaram cauaarum ipse dod est subjectus ; sed talis 
ordo ei subjicitur, quasi ab eo prooedens, non per necessitatem naturffi sed per arbi- 
trium TtAuntatia ; potoisset enim et aliam ordinem rerum inatituere. 

* Bernard Comior's Evangeliwm, Medici, ieu Medieina Myttiea, London, 1697, 
awakened some attention at tiie time of its publication, and drew down many sus- 
pidons of infidelity on its author (see the Biographie Univ. under his name.) I have 
not mastered the book, as. it seems hardly worth while ; but on a slight acquaintance, 
my impression is that t^iese charges against the author are without any ground. Hit 
book bears oo this present part of our subject 
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ever, how the essences of things are mine, how the bread grows in m j 
hands, how the water, not drawn up into the Tine, nor slowly transmuted 
into the juices of the grape, nor from thence expressed in the vat, but sim- 
ply at my bidding, changes into wine. You bum incense to your drag, 
but it b I who, giving you in a moment the drau^t of fishes which you 
had yourselves long labored for in vain, will remind you who guides 
them through the ocean paths, and sufiers you eith^ to toil long and to 
take nothing, or crowns your labors with a rich and unexpected harvest 
of the sea.'' — Even the single miracle which wears an aspect of seve- 
rity, that of the cursed fig-tree, speaks the same language, for in that 
the same gracious Lord is declaring, " These scoui^es of mine, where- 
with I punish your sins, and summon you to repentance, continually miss 
their purpose altogether, or need to be repeated again and again, and 
this mainly because you see in them only the evil accidents of a blind 
nature ; but I win show you that it is I and no other who smite the earth 
with a curse, who both can and do send these strokes fbr the punishing 
of the nns of men." 

And we can quite perceive how all this should have been necessary.* 
For if in one sense the orderly workings of nature reveal the glory of 
Grod, (Ps. xix. 1 — 6,) in another they hide that glory from our eyes ; if 
they ought to make us continually to remember him, yet there is danger 
that they lead us to foi^et him, until this world around us shall prove — 
not a translucent medium, through which we look to him, but a thick 
impenetrable veil, concealing him wholly from our sight. Were 
there no other purpose in the miracles than this, namely to testify the 
liberty of God, and to affirm the will of God, which, however it habitu- 
ally shows itself in nature, is yet more than and above nature, were it 
only to break a link in that chain of cause and efiect, which else we 
should come to regard as itself Crod, as the iron chain of an inexorable 
necessity, binding heaven no less than earth, they would serve a great 
purpose, they would not have been wrought in vain. But there are 
other purposes than these, and purposes yet more nearly bearing on the 
salvation of men, to which they serve, and to the consideration of these 
we have now arrived, f 

* Augustine (Bnarr. in Pm. gx. 4) : [I>eus] reservEDS opportune inusitata prodigia^ 
quje infirmitas bominis noritati intenta meminerit, dim Bint ejus miracula quotidiana 
majora. Tot per uniyersam terram arbores creat et nemo miratur ; arefecit verbo 
unam, et stupefiicta sunt oorda mortalium. . . .Hoc enim miraculum maxim^ adtentis 
eordibus intuerebit, quod assiduitas non vilefecerit 

f J. MuUer {De Mime. J. C. Nat. et Neceu., par. 1, p 48) : ^tiamsi nullus alios 
miracolorum esset usus, nisi ut abtolutam illam divinss voluntatis libertatem demote 
-ttreni, hnmanamqne arrogantiam, immodicsB legis naturalis admirationi junctam, oom 
.peteant, minciila hani temere CHeat edita. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE AUTHORITY OP THE MIRACLE. 

b the miracle to command absolutely and without further question the 
obedience of those in whose sight it is done, or to whom it comes as an 
adequately attested fact, so that the doer and the doctrine, without any 
more debate, shall be accepted as from God ? It cannot be so, for side 
by side with the miracles which serve for the furthering of the kingdom 
of God, runs another line of wonders, counterworks of him, who is ever 
the ape of the Most High, who has still his caricatures of the holiest ; 
and who knows that in no way can he so realize his character of Satan, 
or the Hinderer, as by offering that which shall either be accepted in- 
stead of the true, or, being discovered &lse, shall bring the true into 
like discredit with itself. For that it is meant in Scripture to attribute 
real wonders to him there is to me no manner of doubt. They are 
" lying wonders," (2 Thes. ii. 9,) not because in themselves frauds and 
illusions, but because they are wrought to support the kingdom of lies.* 
Hius I cannot doubt that, according to the intention of Scripture we 
are meant to understand of the Egyptian magicians, that they stood in 
relation with a spiritual kingdom as truly as did Moses and Aaron. In- 



* Gkrfaard (Loe, ITkedL^ loc. 23, c. 11, § 274) : Antidirisii miracuU dicuntar men- 
dMCULf. . . . Don tarn ratione /ormo, quasi omnia futnra sint falsa et adparentia duo- 
tax&t, qnim ratione JitUtf quia scilicet ad confirmationem mendacii erunt directa. 
CfarjsoBtom, who at first explains the passage in the other way, that they are ''lying" 
quoad formam, {ovdh' d^^Ct ^^^ f^pog dirdrrfv rd fravra,) yet afterwards suggests 
Uie oorrecter explanation, ^ die^ewjfthoiQf fj elg il^eifdoc dyovat. Augustine {Dt Civ. 
Dei, L 20, CL 19.) does not absolutely determine for either, obserying that the event 
mnst decide. According to Aquinas they wiU only be relative wonders (Summ. Theol^ 
p. !•, qu. 114, art. 4): Dsmones possunt iacere miracula, qua scilicet homines mi- 
rantnr, in quantum eorum fiscultatem et cognition em excedunt. Nam et unus homo 
tt qoantiim fiscit aliquid quod est supra facultatem et cognitionem alterius, dixit 
■liom in admirationem sui operis, et quodammodo miracolum yideatnr operarl 

4 
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deed only so does the conflict between those and these come out in its 
true significance. It loses the chiefest part of this significance if we 
think of their wonders as mere conjurers' tricks, dexterous sleights of 
hand, with which they imposed upon Pharaoh and his servants ; making 
believe, and no more, that their rods turned into serpents, that they also 
changed water into blood. Kather was this a conflict not merely be- 
tween the might of Egypt's king and the power of God ; but the gods 
of Egypt, the spiritual powers of wickedness which underlay, and were 
the soul of, that dark and evil kingdom, were in conflict with the God 
of Israel. In this conflict, it is true, their nothingness very soon was 
apparent; but yet most truly the two unseen kingdoms of light and 
darkness did then in presence of Pharaoh do open battle, each seeking 
to win the king for itselfj and to draw him into its own element • Else, 
unless it had been such a conflict as this, what meaning would such 
passages have as that in Moses' Song, " Who is like unto thee, O Lord, 
among the gods ]" (Exod. xv. 11;) or that earlier, " Against all the 
gods of Egypt I will execute judgment ; I am the Lord. " (Exod. xii. 
12 ; cf. Numb, xxxiii. 4.) As it was Iketiy so probably was it again at 
the Incarnation, for Satan's open encounter of our Lord in the wilderness 
was but one form of his manifold opposition ; and wo seem to have a 
hint of a resistance similar to that of the Egyptian magicians in the 
withstanding of Paul which is attributed to Elymas, (Acts xiii. 8 ; cf. 
2 Tim. iii. 8.f ) But whether then it was so, or not, so will it be cer- 
tainly at the end of the world. (Matt. xxiv. 24; 2 Thcss. ii. 9 ; Rev. 
xiii. 13.) Thus it seems that at each great crisis and epoch of the 
kingdom, the struggle between the light and the darkness, which has 
ever been going forward comes out into visible manifestation. 

* Tlie principal argumeDt against this, is the fact that extraordinary feats of exactly 
like kinds are done by the modern Egyptian charmers ; some, which are perfectly in- 
explicable, are reooanted in the great French work npon Egypt, and attested by keen 
and sharp-sighted observers. But taking into consideration all which we know about 
these magicians, that they do, and apparently have always, constituted an hereditary 
guild, that the charmer throws himself into an ecstatic state ; the question remains, 
how far there may not be here a wreck and surviving fragment of a mightier system, 
how far the charmers do not even now, consciously or unconsciously, bring themselves 
into relation with those eyl.powers, which more or less remotely do at the last un- 
derlie every form of heathen superstition. On this matter Hengstenberg {Die Biicher 
Mo%it und uEgypten^ pp. 97 — 103) has much of interesting matter. 

f Gregory the Great {Jforal., 1. 84, a 3) has a curious and interesting passage on 
the miracles of Antichrist. According to him, one of the great trials of the elect will 
be, the far more glorious miracles which he shall show, than any which in those last 
days the Church shall be allowed to accomplish. From the Church signs and won- 
ders will be well nigh or altogether withdrawn, while the greatest and most startling 
of these wiU be at hb beck. 
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Yet while the works of Antichrist and his oi^gans are not mere tricks 
and juggleries, neither are they miracles in the very highest sense of the 
word ; they only partake, in part, of the essential elements of the mira- 
cle. This they have, indeed, in common with it, that they are real 
works of a power which is sufiered to extend thus far, and not merely 
dexterous sleights of hand ; but this, also, which is most different, that 
they are abrupt, isolated, parts of no organic whole ; not the highest har- 
monies, but the deepest discords, of the universe ;* not the omnipotence 
of God wielding his own world to ends of grace, and wisdom, and love, 
but evil permitted to intrude into the hidden springs of things just so &r 
as may sufEce for its own deeper confusion in the end, and, in the mean 
while, for the needful trial and perfecting of God's saints and servants.f 

This fact, however, that the kingdom of lies has its wonders no less 
than the kingdom of truth, would be alone sufficient to convince us that 
miracles cannot be appealed to absolutely and simply, in proof of the 
doctrine which the worker of them proclaims ; and God's word expressly 
declares the same. (Deut. xiii. 1 — 5.) A miracle does not prove the 
truth of a doctrine, or the divine mission of him that brings it to pass. 
That which alone it claims for. him at the first is a right to be listened 
to ; it puts him in the alternative of being from heaven or from hell. 
The doctrine must first commend itself to the conscience as being pood, 
and only then can the miracle seal it as divine. But the first appeal is 
from the doctrine to the conscience, to the moral nature in man. For 
all revelation presupposes in man a power of recognizing the truth when 
it is shown him, — that it will find an answer in him, — that he will trace 
in it the lineaments of a friend, though of a friend from whom he has 
been long estranged, and whom he has well nigh forgotten. It is the 
finding of a treasure, but of a treasure which he himself and no other 
had lost. Tl|e denial of this, that there is in man any organ by which 
truth may be recognized, opens the door to the most boundless skepticism, 
is indeed the denial of all that is godlike in man. But " he that is of 
Grod, heareth God's word," and knows it for that which it proclaims it- 
self to be. 

It may be objected, indeed, If this be so, if there be this inward wit- 
ness of the truth, what need then of the miracle 1 to what does it serve, 
when the truth has accredited itself abready ] It has, indeed, accredited 
itself as good, as from God in the sense that all which is good and true 
is from him, as whatever was precious in the teaching even of heathen 
sage or poet was from him ; — ^but not as yet as a new word directly from 

* They have the Teritas/orvMt, but not the Veritas /ntj. 
t See AvamasE, Jk IHn^l S, c '7—0. 
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him — a new speaking on his part tQ man. The miracles are to be the 
credentials for the bearer of that good word, signs that he has a special 
mission for the realization of the purposes of God in regard of humanity.* 
When the truth has found a receptive heart, has awoke deep echoes in 
the innermost soul of man, he who brings it may thus show that he 
stands yet nearer to God than others, that he is to be heard not merely 
as one that is true, but as himself the Truth, (see Matt. xi. 4, 5 ; John 
V. 36 ;) or if not this, as an immediate messenger standing in direct con- 
nection with him who is the Truth, (I Kin. xiii. 3 ;) claiming unreserved 
submission, and the reception, upon his authority, of other statements 
which transcend the mind of man, — ^mysteries, which though, of course, 
not against that measure and standard of truth which God has given unto 
every man, yet which cannot be weighed or measured by it. 

To ask such a sign from any one who comes professing to bo the 
utterer of a new revelation, the bringer of a direct message from Grod, to 
demand this, even when the word already commends itself as in itself 
good, is no mark of unbelief, but on the contrary is a duty upon his part 
to whom the message is brought. Else might he lightly be persuaded 
to receive that as from Grod, which, indeed, was only the word of man. 
Thus it was no impiety on the part of Pharaoh to say to Moses and 
Aaron, " Show a miracle for you," (Exod. vii. 9, 10,) on the contrary, 
it was altogether right for him to require this. They came saying they 
had a message for him from Grod : it was his duty to put them to the 
proof. On the other hand, it was a mark of unbelief in Ahaz, (Isai. vii. 
10—13,) however he might disguise it, that he would not ask a sign from 
Grod in confirmation of the prophet's word. Had that word been more 
precious to him, he would not have been satisfied till the seal was set to 
it ; and that he did not care for the seal was a sure evidence that he did 
not truly care for the promise which with that was to be sealed. 

But the purpose of the miracle being, as we have seen, to confirm 
that which is good, so, upon the other hand, where the mind and con- 
soieaoe witness against the doctrine, not all the miracles in the world 
have a right to demand submission to the word which they seal.f On 
the contrary, the great act of faith is to believe, in the face, and in de- 
spite, of them all, in what God has revealed to, and implanted in, the 
soul, of the holy and the true; not to believe another Grospel, though an 

* Qregory the Great (Horn, 4 in Ewmg.) : Unde et adjuncta Btint pnedicatioiri- 
bufl Sanctis miracula ; ut fidem verbis daret virtus ostensa, et nova faeerent^ qui no9a 
prcediearent. 

f As Gregory the Great says well — ^the Church does not so much deny, as de- 
spise the miracles of heretics (Moral. 1. 20, c 7) : Sancta Ecdesia, etiam si qua fiunt 
hmretiooram miracula, despidt ; quia hasc mctitatis specimen doq esse cognosdt 
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angel from heaven, or one transformed into such, should bring it ; (Dent. 
ziiL 3; GaL L 8;*) and instead of c(»npelling aasent, mirades are then 
rather warnings to us that we keep aloof, for they tell us that not merely 
lies are here, for to that the oonsdence bore witness already, but that 1m 
who utters them is more than a common deceiver, is eminently ^'a liar 
i and an antichrist," a &lse prophet, — standing in more immediate con- 
\ nection than other deceived and evil men to the kingdom of darkness, ao 
that Satan has given him his power, (Rev. xiii. 2,) is using him to be an 
especial organ of his, and to do a signal work for him.f 

But in these things, if they are so, there might seem a twofold dan- 
ger to which the simple and unlearned Christian would be exposed — the 
danger first of not receiving that which indeed oomes from God, or see- 
ondly, of receiving that which comes from an evil source. But indeed 
these dangers do not beset the unlearned and the simple more than they 
beset and are part of the trial and temptation of every man — the safe- 
guard fix>m either of these &tal errors lying altogether in men's moral 
and spiritual, and not at all in their intellectual, condition. They only 
find the witness which the truth bears to itself to be no witness, they 
only believe the lying wonders, in whom the moral sense is already per^ 
verted ; they have not before received the love of the truth that they 
might be saved from believing a lie. Thus, then, their believing this 
lie and rejecting that truth is, in &ct, but the final judgment upon them 
that have had pleasure in unrighteousness. With this view exacdy 
agree the memorable words of St. Paul, (2 Thess. ii. 9 — 12,) wherein he 
declares that it is the anterior state of every man which shall decide 



• Aogiutine {Jk Oh. Jki, L 10, a 16): Si tuDtilm hi [angeli] mirahUibos hidSM 
hnmaoM pennoverent meaiM, qui Muaifieia aibi expetont : UU autem qui hoc prohibfiit» 
et uni taQtiim Dea Micrificari jubent, neqaaquam ista yiubiliA miniaila Ucere dignareo* 
tor, profect6ixiiseDra corporis aedratiooemeDtiflprvpQoeDdaeor auctoriftai. 

So to the ManiduwuM he aays (Obn. Fauti, L 18, c. 6) : Miracola non hatia ; qua m, 
fiMeretit» etiam ipaa in vobU cftveremtu, pi«stniente iKM Domi^ 
multi pModo-diruti et peeudo-propheta, et fitdent agna et prodigia multa. 

f Tlma Ireoaua {Adv, Hmr^ L 8, c. 81, § 8) calls 0i]ch deceitful workers, ** pro- 
canon of the great Dragon,'* and speaks exactly this wamiDg, saying, Quos rimilitar 
stqoe iHnm deritare <^Kurtet» et qoantd majore phantasmate operari dicantnr, tant6 ma* 
gis ohsenrare eos, quasi inaj<Nrem nequitiio spiritum pereeperint And Tertullian, re- 
futing Qaosticsy who argued that there was no need that Christ should have been pro* 
pbeaied of befiorehand, ainoa he could at coce prove his missioQ by his miracles, [per 
documenta virtutum,] lepUes {Adif. Mare^ L 8, a 8): At ego negabo solam haae iUi 
ipeciem ad teetimomum oompetisse, quam et Ipse postmodum ezauctorayit Siquidam 
tdioeDs multos vcoturoe, et signa &cturos» et yirtutes magnas edituros, aversiooflm 
[erorsioiiem t] otiam electorum ; nee ide6 tamen admittendos, temerariam signomm ft 
Tirtatom fidem oatendit, at etiam apnd pseodo^diriatoa facillimarum. 
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vrhether he shall receive the lying wonders of Antiohrist or reject them. 
(Cf. John V. 43.) For while they come **with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness" to those whose previous condition has fitted them to 
embrace them, who have been ripening themselves for this extreme 
judgment, there is ever something in these wonders, something false, or 
immoral, or ostentatious, or something merely idle, which detects and 
lays them bare to a simple faith, and for that at onoe broad]y differences 
them from those whidi belong to the kingdom of the truth.* 

These differences have been often brought out.* They are immoral ;f 
or if not so, yet futile, without consequences, leading to and ending in 
nothing. For as the miracle, standing as it does in connection with 
highest moral ends, must not be itself an immoral act, so may it not be 
In itself an act merely futile, issuing in vanity and nothingness. This is 
the argument which Origen continually uses, when he is plied with the 
alleged miracles of heathen saints and sages. He counts, and rightly, 
that he has sufficiently shown their emptiness, when he has asked, and 
obtained no answer to, this question, " What came of these ? In what 
did they issue ? Where is the society which has been founded by their 
help 1 What is there in the world's history which they have helped for^ 
ward, to show that they lay deep in the mind and counsel of God 1 The 
miracles of Moses issued in a Jewish polity ; those of the Lord in a 
Christian Church ; whole nations were knit together through their help. J 
What have your boasted Apoilonius or Esculapius to show as the fruit 
of theii-s? What traces have they left behind them1"§ And not 



♦ " You complain,** says Dr. Arnold, in a letter to Dr. Hawkins, {Life, v. 2, p, 
226,) ** of those persona who jtidge of a revelatioQ not hj its eyidence, bat by its 
substance. It has always seemed to me that its flubstance is a most essential part of 
its evidence ; and that miracles wrought in &Tor of what was foolish or wicked, 
would only prove Manicheism. We are so perfectly ignorant of the unseen world, 
that the character of any supernatural power can only be judged by the moral cha- 
racter of the statements which it sanctions. Thus only can we tell whether it be a 
revelation fiom Ood or Arom the DeviL** 

f Thus Arnobius {Adv, Otn^ L 1, c. 48) of the heathen wonder-workers : Quis 
enim hoe nesciat aut imminentia studere prtenosoere, qu» neeessari6 (yelint nolint) 
suis ordinationibus veniunt f aut mortiferam immittere quibus libuerit tabem, aut 
fiuniliarium dirumpere caritates : aut sine daribus reserare, quie clausa sunt; aut ora 
silentio yincire, aut in curriculis equos debilitare, incitare, tardare ; aut uxoribus et 
liberis alienis (siye illi mares sint, sive foBminei generis) inooncessi amoris flammas et 
furudes immittere cupiditates t Cfl Ikenjeds, Adv. Httr^ L 2, c. 81, § 2, 3. 

X dm, Celi,, L 2, & 51 : 'E^dv 6?jMf avaravruv furU rd. tnifieta ahruv, 

§ Ctm. CtU,, L 1, c 6T: LeiKvvruoav iffiiv 'EXXi/vef rOv KareiXeyfihuv rtvdc 
0iu^eXic^ TiOfiirpov, teal iraparelvov M rd^ {^ffrepw yeved^, Koi rtf^iKoOrov ipyov, <5f 
ifiiroidv mdavonrra r^ irepl o^yv /ii$^, Xtyovri dwb Beiac ainvdc yeyoviviu onopdc* 
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merely, he goes on to say, were Christ's miracles effectual, but efiectual 
for good, — and such good was their distinct purpose and aim ; for this is 
the characteristic distinction between the dealer in false shows of power 
and the true worker of divine works, that the latter has ever the refor- 
niation of men in his eye, and seeks always to forward this ; while the 
first, whose own work is built upon fraud and lies, can have no such 
purpose of destroying that very kingdom out of whidi he himself grows.* 
These, too, are marks of the true miracles, and marks very nearly 
connected with the forgoing, that they are never mere freaks and plays 
of power, done as in wantonness, and for their own sakes, with no need 
compelling, for show and ostentation. With good right in that remark- 
able religious romance of earliest Christian times, The BecogniHans of 
Clementf and in the cognate Clementine Ifom%lies,l Peter is made to 
draw a contrast between the wonderful works of Christ and those alleged 
by tiie foUowers of Simon Magus to have been wrought by him. What 
profit, what significance was there, he asks, in his dogs of brass or stone 
that barked, his talking statues, his flights through the air, his transfor- 
mations of himself, now into a serpent, now into a goat, his putting on 
of two faces, his rolling of himself unhurt upon burning coals, and the 
like? — ^which even if he had done, the works possessed no meaning; 
they stood in relation to nothing ; they were not, what each true mira* 
cle is always more or less, redemptive acts ; in other words, works not 
merely of power but of grace, each one an index and a prophecy of the 
inner work of man's deliverance, which it accompanies and helps for- 
ward.§ But, as we should justly expect, it was pre-eminently thus with 
the miracles of Christ. Each of these is in small, and upon one side or 
another, a partial and transient realization df the great work which he 
came that in the end he might accomplish perfectly and for ever. They 
are all pledges, in that they are themselves first-fruits, of his power ; in 
each of them the word of salvation is incorporated in an act of salvation. 
Only when regarded in this light do they appear not merely as illustri- 



♦ Con. CeUf L 1, e. 68 ; c£ Eubkbius, Dem, Evang., L 8, c. 6 

t L. 8, e. 6, (CoTZLEBn Pdtt, Apo9tt,Y, 1, p. 629.) 

X Sam, 2, c. 82—84, (Ibid, p 629.) 

§ L. 8, c. 60 (ComsBU PatL Apoitt, v. 1, p 629) : Nam die, quseso, qusB atilitAS 
at ottendere statuas ambulantes t latrare SBreoA aut lapideoa canes f salire mootes t 
Tolare per tuexem ? et alia his limilia, qusB dicitis fecisse Simonem f Qhbb autem 4 
BoDo fODt, ad hominnm salutem, defenmtur ; ut sunt illa'quiB fecit Dominus nosteri 
qui fecit csbcos videre, fecit turdoe audire; debiles et daudos erexit, languores et 
daMnonee effngavit . . . Ista ergo signa qon ad ealatem hominnm prosunt, et 
aliqoid boni hominiboi oonfenrnt, ICaligniiB fiuere noa potest Of. lanr^EUS, Oam^ 
JSflr.,LS,&a8,§8. 
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ous examples of his might, but also as glorious manifestations of hia 
holy love. 

It is worth while to follow this a little in detail. The evils what are 
they, which hinder man from reaching the true end and aim of his crea- 
tion, and from which he needs a redemption? It may briefly be an- 
swered that they are sin in its moral and in its physical manifestations. 
If we regard its moral manifestations, the darkness of the understanding, 
the wild discords of the spiritual life, none were such fearful examples 
of its tyranny as the demoniacs ; they were special objects, therefore, 
of the miraculous power of the Lord. Then if we ask ourselves what 
are the physical manifestations of sin ; they are sicknesses of all kinds, 
fevers, palsies, leprosies, blindness, each of these death beginning, a 
partial death — and finally, the death absolute of the body. Hiis r^on 
therefore is fitly another, as it is the widest region, of his redemptive 
grace. In the conquering and removing of these evils, he eminently 
bodied forth the idea of himself as the Redeemer of men. But besides 
these, sin has its manifestations more purely physical ; it reveals itself 
and its consequences in the tumults and strife of the elements among 
themselves, as in the rebellion of nature against man ; for the destinies 
of the natural world were linked to the destinies of man, and when he 
fell, he drew after him his whole inheritance, which became subject to 
the same vanity as himself Therefore do we behold the Lord, him in 
whom the lost was recovered, walking on the stormy waves, or quelling 
the menace of the sea with his word ; incorporating in these acts the 
deliverance of man from the rebel powers of nature, which had risen 
up against him, and instead of being his willing servants, were often- 
times now his tyrants and his destroyers. These also were redemptive 
acts. Even the two or three of his works which seem not to range 
themselves so readily under any of these heads, yet are not indeed ex- 
ceptions. For instance, the multiplying of the bread easily shows itself 
as such. The original curse of sin was the curse of barrenness, — ^the 
earth yielding hard-won and scanty returns to the sweat and labor of 
man; but here this curse is removed, and in its stead the primeval 
abundance for a moment re-appears. All scantness and scarceness, 
such as this lack of bread in the wilderness, such as that failing of the 
wine at the marriage-feast, belonged not to man as his portion at the 
first ; for all the earth was appointed to serve him, and to pour the ful- 
ness of its treasure into his lap. That he ever should hunger or thirst, 
that he should have need of any thing, was a consequence of Adam's 
fall — ^fitly, therefore, removed by him, the seteond Adam, who came 
to give back all which had been forfeited by the first. 

But the miracle being, then, this ethical act, and only to be received 
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P i wlieii it is so, and when it seals doctrines of holiness, the ibi^etting or 

I fiuling to bring forward that the divine miracle must, of necessity, more 

m in this sphere of redemption only, that the doctrine also is to try the 

Bj^ miracle, as well as the miracle to seal the doctrine, is a most dangerous 

B. omission on the part of many who, in modem times, have written ao- 

m \ called ** Evidences of Christianity," and have found in the miradea 

^ ; wronght by its Founder, and in those mainly as acts of power, the ez- 

4a '. elusive argument for its reception as a divine revelation. On the place 

»t which these works should take in the array of proofs for the things 

be which we believe there will be occasion, by and by, to speak. For 

di the present it may be suffident observe, that if men are taught that 

. I thej ahoold believe in Qurist upon no other grounds than because he 

■c^ attested his claims by works of wonder, and that simply on this score 

** they shall do so, how shall they consistently refuse belief to any other, 

fr who riiall come attesting his claims by the same? «We have here a 

* pAving of the way of Antichrist, for as we know that he will have his 

signs and wonders, so, if this argument is good, he will have right on. 

the score oi these to daim the &ith and allegiance of men. But no ; the 

miracle must witness for itself^ and the doctrine must witness for itsd^ 

and then the first is capable of witnessing for the second ;* and those 

books of Christian evidences are utterly maimed and imperfect, firan^ 

with the most pmlous consequences, which reverence in the mirade 

little else but its power, and see in that alone what gives either to it 

its attesting worth, or to the doctrine its authority as an adequately 

attested thing. 

• 6€riMutd(Xoe.2!l«oa,loaSS,c.ll): Hixsenk •cmt doetrina teswra ao aigflla; 
qaemadmodAm igitor vgiUom i Utsrisavulinm nihU prohat^ita qooqiia miraeola mm 
doetrinft nihil valMt 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE EVANGEUCAL, COMPARED WITH OTHER CYCLES OF MffiACLES. 



1. Thb Miracles of the Old Testament. 

The miracles of our Lord and those of the Old Testament afford many 
interesting points of comparison, and of a comparison equally instruc- 
tive, whether we trace the points of likeness, or of unlikeness, which 
exist between them. Thus, to note first a remarkable difference, we find 
oftentimes the holy men of the old covenant bringing, if one may ven- 
ture so to speak, hardly and with difficulty the wonder-work to the 
birth; there is sometimes a momentary pause, a seeming uncertainty 
about the issue ; while the miracles of Qirist are always accomplished 
with the highest ease ; he speaks and it is done. Thus Moses must 
plead and struggle with God, " Heal her now, O God, I beseech thee," 
ere the plague of leprosy is removed from his sister, and not even 86 
can he instantly win the boon ; (Num. xii. 13 — 15 ;) but Christ heals 
a leper by his touch, (Matt. viii. 3,) or ten with even less than this, 
merely by the power of his will and at a distance.* (Luke xvii. 14.) 
Elijah must pray long, and his servant go up seven times, before tokens 
of the rain appear ; (1 Kin. xviii. 42 — 44 ;) he stretches himself thrice 
on the child and cries unto the Lord, and painfully wins back its life ; 
(1 Kin. xvii. 21, 22 ;) and Elisha, with yet more of effort and only 
afler partial failure, (2 Kin. iv. 31 — 35,) restores the child of the Shu- 
nammite to life. Christ, on the other hand, shows hunself the Lord of the 
living and the dead, raising the dead with as much ease as he performed 
the commonest transactions of life. — In the miracles wrought by men 

* Cyril of Alexandria, (Cbaxcb's Catena in Lm, v. 12.) has obtenred and draw« 
oat the contrast 
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^ori^us acta of faith as they are, for they are ever wrou^t in reliaaoe 
on the strength and fiilthfukess of God, who will kUlow up and seal his 
servant's word, it is yet possible for human impatience and human US- 
belief to break out. Thus Moses, God's organ for the work of power, 
; speaks hastily and acts imbelievingly. (Num. xx. 11.) It is needlesa 

I to say of the Son, that his confidence ever remains the same that his 

I Father heareth him always ; that no admixture of even the slightest 

I human infirmity mars the completeness of his work. 

: Where the miracles are similiar in kind, his are larger and freer and 

[ more glorious. Elislia feeds a hundred men wiUi twenty loaves, (2 

Kin. iv. 42 — 44,) but he five thousand with five. They have continu- 
• i ally their instrument of power to which the wonder-working power is 
\ linked. Moses has his rod, his staff of wonder, to divide the Red Sea, 
! and to aocomplish his other mighty acts, without which he is nothing, 
(Exod. viL 19; viit. 5, 16; ix. 23; x. 13; xiv. 16, 6zc. ;) his tree to 
keal the bitter waters ; (Exod. xv. 25 ;) Elijah divides the waters with 
his mantle ; (2 Kin, ii. 8 ;) Elisha heals the spring with a cruse of salt 
If (2 Kin. ii. 20.) But Christ accomplishes his miracles simply by tlie 

»^ agency of his word, or by a touch, (Matt xx. 34 ;) or if he takes 

k any thing as a diannel of his healing power, it is from himself he takes 

i it, (Mark vii. 33 ; viii. 23 ;*) or should he, as once he does, use any 

foreign medium, (John ix. 6,) yet by other miracles of like kind, in which 
» lie has recourse to bo such extraneous helps, he declares plainly that 

r this was a free choice and not of any necessity. And, which is but 

I another side of the same truth, while their miracles and those x:>f the 

apostles are ever done in the name of, and with the attribution of the 
glory to, another, " Stand still and see the salvation of the Lord, which 
Atf will show you," (Exod. xiv. 13,) "In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth rise up and walk," (Acts iii. 6,) " Eneas, Jesus Christ maketh 
thee whole," (Acts Ix. 34; cf. Mark xvi. 17; Luke x. 17; John xiv. 
10 ;) his are ever wrought in his own n4»ne and as in his own power : "/ 
iwtt, be thou dean," (Matt. viii. 3 ;) " Thou deaf and dumb spirit, / 

* In tbe Eait the BfAonwtans had probably a senae cf the tineas t>f thia, nam^, 
that Christ should find all in himself, when they made his healing virtue to hare r^ 
nded in his breath, (Tboluck's BluthoMammL aw d. Motgefd. MytL, p. 62,) to 
which also they were led as being the purest and least material effluence of the body. 
(Ct John XX. 22.) So Agbarus in the apocryphal letter which bears his name, mag- 
oifiet Christ's healings, in that they were done, &vev ^apftuKuv koI poravCiv. Arnobios, 
too, (Adv. Oenl, L 1. c. 48, 44, 48, 62,) lays great stress upon the point, that all whiA 
be did was done sine ullis adminiculis rerum ; he is comparing, it is true, our IrfMrd*i 
ourades with the lying wonders of the roi/reCi not with the only relatively inferior 
if theOldTettament 



/ 
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chaise thee come out of him ;'' (Mark ix. 25 ;) ^ Toung man, / 8$j 
unto thee, Arise." (Luke vlL 14.) Even where he prays, being about 
to perlR)rm one of his mighty works, his disdples shall learn even from 
his prayer itself that herein he is not asking ibr a power which he had 
not indwelling in him, but indeed is only testifying thus to the unbroken 
oneness of his life with his Father's,* (John xL 41, 42 ;) just as on 
another occasion he will not suffer his disciples to suppose that it is for 
any but for their sakes that the testimony from heaven is borne unto 
him. (John xii« 30.) Thus needful was it for them, thus needful for 
all, that they should have groat and exclusive thoughts of him, and 
should not dass him with any other, even the greatest and holiest of the 
children of men. 

These likenesses and unlikenesses seem equally sudi as beforehand 
we should have naturally expected. We should have expected the 
mighty works of either covenant to be like, since the old and new form 
parts of one oi^anic whole; and it is ever God^s law that the lower 
should contain the germs and prophetic intimations of the higher. We 
should expect them to be unlike, smoe the very idea of God's kingdom 
is that of progress, of a gradually fuller communication and larger re- 
velation of himself to men, so that he who in times past spake unto the 
fathers by the prophets, did at length speak unto us by his Son ; and it 
was only meet that this Son should be clothed with mightier powers 
than theirs, and powers which he held not from another, but such rather 
as were his own in fee.f 

And this, too, explains a difference in the character of the miracles 
of the two covenants, and how it comes to pass that those of the old wear 
oftentimes a &r severer aspect than the new. They are miracles, in- 
deed, of God's grace, but yet also miracles of the Law, of that Law 
which worketh wrath, whic^ will teach, at all costs, the lesson of the 
awful holiness of God, Ins hatred of the sinner's sin, — a lesscxn which 
men had all need thoroughly to learn, lest they should mistake and 
abuse the new lesson which a Saviour taught, of God's love at the same 
time toward the sinner himself. Miracles of the Law, they preserve 
a character that accords with the Law; being oftentimes fearful out- 
breaks of Grod's anger against the unrighteousness of men ; such for 
instance are the signs and wonders in Egypt, many of those in the desert, 

* 0£ AxBBOSiB, De Fide,lS,c^ 

f Tertullian, {Adv, Mare^ L 8, panim,) brings this oat in a very interesting man 
ner ; and Eoselnas, (Dem, Ewing^ L S, e. 2,) traces in the same way the parallelisnu 
between the life of Moses and of Ohrist Thiey sapposed that in so doing they were, if 
any thing, oonfirming the truth of either, though now the assailants of Rerelatioo will 
have it that these ooinddenoes are only calcolated to cast suspicioD npon both. 
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(Numb. ztL 81 ; Lev. x. 2,) and some which the later pfophete wrought ; 
(SKimL 10—19; iL 28-4)5 ;) thoii(^ of tiieee ako tto« are ikr more 
whidi wear a nulder aspect ; and are works, as aU our Lord^s are, of 
evident grace and mercy. I saj all of our Lord^s;, Ibr that single one, 
which seems an exception^ the cursing of the barren fig-tree, has no 
right really to be considered such. Indeed it is difficult to see how our 
blessed Lord could more strikingly have shown his purpose of preserv- 
ing throughout for his miracles their character of beneficeRce, or have 
witnessed for himself that he was come not to destroy men's lives but 
to save them, than in this circumstance, — that when he needed in this 
very love to dedare, not in word only but in act, what would be the 
consequences of an obstinate unfruitfulness and resistance to his grace, 
and thus to make manifest the severe side of his ministry, he should 
have chosen for the dhowing out of this, not one among all the sinners 
who were about him, but should rather have displayed his power upon 
a tree, which, itself incapable of feeling, might yet effectually serve as a 
sign and wanting to men. He will not allow even a single exception to 
the rule of grace and love.* When he blesses, it is men ; but when he 
smites, it is an unfeeling tree.f More upon this matter must be deferred 
till the time comes for treating that mirade in its order. 



* Compare Lord Bacoa** ezoellent renuirki, m his Meditt 8^^ where on the 
▼orda, Bead OHUua fecit» (Mark yil 86,) in wlttdi he aees rightly an allusion to Gen. 
i 81, he says : Yeros plausus : Deus cilm universa crearet, yidit quod singula et om- 
nia eraat boaa nimia. I>eus Verbum in miraenlis quao edidit (omne autem miraculum 
est nova ereatio, et noQ ex lege prima ereationis) nil fkoere voluit, quod non gratiam et 
bcoeficeotiamonminoqMraret Moees edidit miraeula,eiprofligaTitiEgypiiospeattfaiM 
mnltts : Elias edidit, etoodaait eoslom ne plneret super terram; et ruraua eduzit deeoe- 
lo ignem Dei snper dnees et cokortes : Eliz«as edidit^ et erocavit ursas e deserto, qujs 
hniareat impuberes ; Petrus Ananiara sacrilegum hypocritam morte, Paulus Elymam 
nagnm eedtate, pereossit: sed nihil hujnsmodi iMit Jesua. Deseendit super earn 
Sptritos in forma eolnmlMi, de quo dixit, Ifeseitis eujos Bpiritds sitia. Spiritus Jesn, 
spbitiw eoloBbMrae : fnerunt ilh sern Dei tanquam boves Dei tritnrantes granum, ei 
CQBBiikantes pakam ; ted Jesna agnus Dei sine irft et jndioiis. Omnia ejus miraenla 
cirea eorpos hnmaanm, ei doetrina ejus circa animam hnmaaam. Indigei eorpns homt- 
nis alimento, defensione ab eztemis, eteuri. Ille multitudinem piscium in ret&bus con- 
gregnTit, nt nberiorem vietum hominiboa praberet : iUe alimentum aqu« in digniua 
alimcBtam Tini ad eiJiiliraadnin cor hominia convertit ; iUe ficum quod officio ano ad 
quod deatinatnm fidt, ad db«m homtnis yidelioet, non fongeretnr, arefieri jussit : ille 
peopriam pannm et piscium ad aleodnm ezereitum popali dilatarit : iUe rentos, qa6d 
Ba;ngatttiba8 minarentur, eorripnil . . . Nnllnm mtrarnlnm judKeii, omnia beneftcen* 
tifli, et area eorpua hnmanum. 

f It is from thia point of yiew that we should explain onr Sayionr'a rebuke to the 
aeoe of Zebedee, when they wanted to call down fire from hearen on a village of 
the Samaritans, "mMBlUi £4;" (Lvke iz. 14;) to repeat, that ia, an OU Teatauenl 
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It is also noticeable that the region in which the miradea of the Old 
Testament chiefly move, is that of external nature ; they are the deav- 
ing of the sea, (Exod. xiv. 21,) or of a river, (Josh. iii. 14,) yawnings 
of the earth, (Num. xvi. 31,) fire falling down from heaven, (2 Kin« L 
10, 12,) furnaces which have lost their power to consume, (Dan. iii.,) 
wild beasts which have laid aside their inborn fierceness, (Dan. vi,) and 
such as these : not of course these exdusively, but thb nature is the 
haunt and main region of the miracle in the Old Testament, as in the 
New it is mainly the sphere of man's life in which it is at home. And 
consistently with this, the earlier mirades, done as the greater number 
of them w^e, in the presence of the* giant powers of heathendom, have 
oftentimes a colossal character : those powers of the world are strong, 
but the God of Israel will show himself to be stronger yet. Thus is it 
with the mirades of Egypt, the miracles of Babylon : they are mirades 
eminently of strength ;* for under the influence of the great nt^ture- 
worships of those lands, all rdigion had assumed a colossal grandeur. 
Compared with our Lord's works wrought in the days of his flesh, those 
were the whirlwind and the fire, and his as the still small voice which 
followed. In that old time God was teaching his people, he was teach- 
ing also the nations with whom his people were brought wonderfully 
into contact, that he who had entered into covenant with one among 
all the nations, was not one God among many, the God of the hills or 
the God of the plains, (I Kin. xx. 23,) but that the God of Israel was 
the Lord of the whole earth. 

But Israel at the time of the Incarnation had thoroughly learned thai 
lesson, much else as it had lefl unlearned : and the whole civilized world 
had practically outgrown polytheism, however it may have lingered still 
as the popular superstition. And thus the works of our Lord, though 

suracle. Christ's answer, ** Ye know not what manoer of spirit ye are o^" is not, as 
it is often explained, ** Te are mistaking a spirit of bitter aeal for a spirit of lore to 
mef — but the rebuke is gentler, *' Te are mistakii^ and confounding the different 
standing points of the Old and New CoTennnt, taking your stand upon the old, that 
of an avenging righteonsness, when you should rejoice to take it upon the new, that 
ol a forgiving love." 

* We find the fiilse Christs who were so plentifd about the time of our Lord's 
Mining, professing and promisii^ to do exactly the same works as those wrought of 
yore, — to repeat even on a laiger scale these Old Testament miracles. Thus ** that 
Egyptian" whom the Roman tribune supposed that he saw in Paul, (Aets xxi. 88,) 
and of whom Josepbus gives us a fiiUer account, (Anttfl. 20, & 8, § 6,) led a tumult- 
uous crowd to the Mount of Olives, promising to show them from thence how, as a 
seoottd and a greater Joshua, he wovld cause the walls, not of Jericho, but of Jeru- 
salem, to fall to the ground at his bidding. (See Vitringa's interesting Essay, De 
Signis 4 Mesni ddendii, in his 06ta.iSaA» v. 1, p. 482.) 
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Uiej bear not on their front the imposing character which did those of 
old, yet contain higher and deeper truths. They are eminently miracles 
of the Incarnation— of the Son of Crod, who had taken our flesh, and 
taking, would heal it. They have predominantly a relation to man's 
body and his spirit. Mirades of nature take now altogether a subordi- 
nate place : they still survive, even as we could have ill afforded wholly 
to have lost them ; for this region of nature must still be claimed as part 
of Christ's dominion, though not its chiefest or its noblest province. 
Man, and not nature, is now the main subject of these mighty powers ; and 
thus it comes to pass that, with less of outward pomp, less to startie and 
amaze, the new have a yet deeper inward significance than the old.* 



2. The Miraolxb of the Apocrtphal Gospxls. 

The apocryphal gospels, abject productions as, whether contemplated 
in a literary or moral point of vi^w, they must be allowed to be, are yet 
instmctive in this respect, that they show us what manner of gospels 
were the result, when men drew from their own fancy, and devised 
Qirists of their own, instead of resting upon the basis of historic &ct, 
and delivering fidthfully to the world true records of him who indeed 
had lived and died among them. Here, as ever, the glory of the true 
comes out into strongest light by comparison with the false. But in 
nothing, perhaps, are these apocryphal gospels more worthy of note, than 
in the difference between the main features of their miracles and those 
of the canonical Gospels. Thus in the canonical, the miracle is indeed 
essential, yet, at the same time, ever subordinated to the doctrine which 
it confirms, — a link in the great chain of God's manifestation of himself 
to men ; its ethical significance never M\a into the background, but the 
act of grace and power has, in every case where this can find room, 
nearer or remoter reference to the moral condition of the person or per 
scms in whose behalf it is wrought. The miracles ever lead us off from 
themselves to their Author ; they appear as emanations from the glory 
of the Son of Grod ; but it is in him we rest, and not in them, — ^they are 
but the halo round him ; having their worth from him, not contrariwise, 
he from them. They are held, too, together by his strong and central 
personality, which does not leave them a conglomerate of marvellous 
anecdotes acddently heaped together, but parts of a great organic 

* Julian the Apostate had indeed so little an eye for the glory of such works as 
these, that io one place be says, (Cteili^ Adv. Jul., L 6,) Jesus did nothing wonderfol, 
"viless any should esteem that to have healed some lame and blind, and exorcised 
some demoniacs in villages like Bethsaida and Bethany, were very wonderful works." 
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whole, of which everj part is in vital coherenoe with every other. But 
it is altogether otherwise in these apocryphal narratives. To say that 
the miracles occupy in them the foremost place would very inadequately 
express the &cts of the case. They are every tlnng. Some of these 
so-called histories are nothing else but a string of these ; which yet (and 
this too is singularly characteristic) stand wholly disconnected from the 
ministry of Christ. Not one of them belongs to the period after his 
Baptism, but they are all miracles of the Infancy, — ^in other words, of 
that time whereof the canonical Gospels relate no miracle, and not 
merely do not relate any, but are remarkably at pains to tell us that 
during it no miracle was wrought, that in Cana of Galilee being his 
first. (John ii. 11.) 

It follows of necessity that they are never seals of a word and doc- 
trine which has gone before ; they are never " signs," but at the best 
wonders and portents. Any high purpose and aim is clearly altogether 
absent from them. It is never felt that the writer is writing out of any 
higher motive than to excite and feed a childish love of the marvellous 
^4iever that he could say, *^ These are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, and that believing ye might have 
life through his name." (John xx. 31.) Indeed, so far fi*om having a 
religiaug, they are often wanting in a moral element The Lord Jesus 
appears in them as a wayward, capricious, passionate child, to be 
feared indeed, seeing that he is furnished with such formidable powers 
of avenging every wrong or accidental injury which he meets ; and so 
bearing himself that the request which the parents of some other chil- 
dren are represented as making, that he may be kept within the house, 
for he brings harm and mischief wherever he comes, is perfectly justified 
by the &cts. 

It may be well to cite a few examples in proo^ however harshly 
some of them may jar on the Qiristian ear. Thus some children refuse 
to play with him, hiding themselves from him ; ho pursues and turns 
them into kids.* Another child by accident runs against him and 
throws him down ; whereupon he, being exasperated,! exclaims, ^ As 
thou hast made me to fall, so shalt thou fall and not rise ;^ at the same 
hour the diild fell down and expired.^ He has a dispute with the master 
who is teaching him letters, oonoeming the order in which he shall go 
through the Hebrew alphabet, and his master strikes him ; whereupon 

* JSvang, Infant, c iO, in Thiijo*8 Ood. Apocr^ p. 116 ; to whose admirable edi- 
tion of the apocryphal goepeU the references in this section are made throughout, 
f UucpavSeic, 
tJEvong. Infant^ c 11, ^liZ't ct JSvang. Thomm, c I, ^ 284 
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g\ Jesus oorses him, and straightwaj his ann is withered, sod he falls on 

B \ Us &oe and dies.* Hiis goes cm, till al length Joseph says to Maiji 

jf ^' Henoefiyrward let us keep him within doors, for whosoever sets himsdf 

■ against him, perishes." His passionate readiness to avenge himsdf 
m shows itself at the very earliest age. At five years old he has made a 
ki pool of water, and is moulding sparrows from the day. Another child, 
m \ the son of a scribe, displeased that he should do this on the Sabhath, 
tf opens the sluices of his pool and lets out the water. On this Jesus is 

■ indignant, gives him many injurious names, and causes him to wither 
tf and wholly dry up with his curse.f 

M Such is the image which the authors of these books give us of the 
holy chfld Jesus; — and no wonder; for man is not only unable to 

■^ realize the perfect, he is unable to conceive it. The idea is as much a 

s gift, as the power to realize that idea. Even the miracles whidi are 

B not of this revolting character are diildish, tricks like the tricks of a 

J ccmjorer, never solemn acts of power and love. Jesus enters the diop 

■ of a dyer, who has various doths from various persons, to be dyed of 
' divers colors. In the absence of the master, he throws them all into the 

dyeing vat together, and when the dyer returns and remonstrates, draws 
them out of the vat each dyed according to the color which was enjoined.^ 
He and some other children make birds and animals of day ; while eadi 
is boasting the superiority of his work, Jesus says, '* I will cause those 
which I have made to go ;" — ^which they do, the animals leaping and 
the birds flying, and at his bidding returning, and eating and drinking 
from his hand.§ While yet an in&nt at his mother's breast, he bids a 
palm-tree to stoop that she may pluck the fruits ; it obeys, and o&ly 
returns to its podtion at his command. | Another time his mother sends 
him to the well for water ; the pitcher breaks, and he brings the water 
in his doak.^ And as the miracles which he does, so those that are 
done in regard of him, are idle or monstrous ; the ox and ass worship- 
ping him, a new-bom infant in the crib, may serve for an example.** 

In all these, as will be observed, the idea of redemptive acts alto- 
gether fidls out of sight ; they are none of them the outward clothing 
of the inward facts of man's redemption. Of course it is not meant to 
be said that mirades of healing and of grace are altogether wanting in 

• Evtmg, Infant^ c 49, p 125. Iq the Evang, Thom^ a 14, p. 807, he ody fidls 
into a swoon, and Bomething afterwards pleasing Jesus, (a 15.) be raises him up 



f Btmtff. TkotiL, c 8, p. 288. Tlus appears wilh variations in the JEvang. h^^amti 
cl46, pl2S. 

X Evang, Infant, c. 87, p 111. § Jbid^ c. 86. | Jbid^ p SMk 

t Evtmg, Infant, p 121. •• Ibid., p 882. 
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these books ;* that would evidently have been incompatible with any 
idea of a Bedeemer ; but only that they do not present to us any dear 
and consistent image of a Saviour full of grace and power, but an 
image rather continually defaced by lines of passion, and caprice, and 
anger. The most striking, perhaps, of the miracles related in regard 
of the child Jesus, is that of the fidling down of the idols of Egypt at 
his presence in the land ; for it has in it something of a deeper signifi- 
cance, as a symbol and prophecy of the overthrow of the idol worship 
of the world by him who was now coming into the world.f The lions 
and the leopards gathering harmlessly round him as he passed through 
the desert on the way to Egypt, is again not alien to the true spirit of 
the Gospel, and has its analogy in the words of St Mark, that he '^ was 
with the wild beasts;*' (i. 13;) words which certainly are not intro- 
duced merely to enhance the savageness of the wilderness where he 
spent those forty days of temptation, but are meant as a hint to us that 
in him, the new head of the race, the second Adam, the Paradisaical 
state was once more given back. (Gen. i. 28.) But with a very few 
such partial exceptions as these, the apocryphal gospels are a barren 
and dreary waste of wonders without object or aim ; and only instruc- 
tive as making us strongly to feel, more strongly than but for these ex- 
amples we might have felt, how needful it is that there should be other 
&ctors besides power for producing a true miracle; that wisdom and 
love must be there also ; that where men conceive of power as its 
chiefest element, they give us only a hateful mockery of the divine. 
Had a Christ such as these gospels paint actually lived upon the earthy 
he had been no more than a potent and wayward magician, from whom 
aU men would have shrunk with a natural instinct of distrust and fear. 



8. Thb Later, or Eoolxsiastioal, Miracles. 

It would plainly lead much too far from the subject in hand to enter 
into any detailed examination of the authority upon which the later, or, 
as they may be conveniently termed, the ecclesiastical miracles, come 
to us. Yet a few words must of necessity find place concerning the 
permanent miraculous gifls which have been claimed for the Church as 
her rightful heritage, equally by some who have gloried in their pre- 

* For instance, Simon the Canaanite (Ibid.^ p. 117) is healed, while yet a child, 
of the bite of a serpent Yet even in mirades such as ihi% there is always somethiog 
that will not let us forget that we are moving in another world from that in which th« 
■acred evangelists place us. 

t Eoang. In/anU & 10^18, pp. 75—77 ; cC 1 Sam. v. 8, 4. 
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snmed presence, as by others who have lainented their absence — by 
those alike who have seen in the preseaoe of such, evidences of her 
sanctity, or in their absence, of her degeneracy and fall. It is not my 
belief that she has this gifl of working miracles, nor yet that she was 
intended to have, and only through her own un&ithfulness has lost, it ; 
nor that her Lord has abridged her of aught that woiild have made her 
strong and glorious in not endowing her with powers such as these. 
With reasons enough for humbling herself yet I do not believe that 
among those reasons is to be accounted her inability to perform these 
works that should transcend nature. So nwny in our own day have 
arrived at a directly opposite conclusion, that it will be needful shortly 
to justify the opinion here expressed. 

And first, as a strong presumption against the intended continuance 
of these powers in the Church, may be taken the analogies derived 
from the earlier history of God's dealings with his people. We do not 
find the miracles sown broadcast over the whole Old Testament history, 
but they all cluster round a very few eminent persons, and have re- 
ference to certain great epochs and crises of the kingdom of God. 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, — David, the great theocratic king, — 
Daniel, the *' man greatly beloved," are alike entirely without them ; 
that is, they do no miracles ; such may be accomplished in behalf of them, 
but they themselves accomplish none. In fact there are but two great 
outbursts of these ; the first, at the establishing of the kingdom imder 
Moses and Joshua, on which occasion it is at once evident that they 
could not have been wanting; the second in the time of Elijah and 
Elisha ; and then also there was utmost need, when it was a question 
whether the court religion which the apostate kings of Israel had set 
up, should not quite overbear the true worship of Jehovah, when the 
Levitical priesthood was abolished, and the faithful were but a scattered 
few among the ten tribes. Then, in that decisive epoch of the king- 
dom's history, the two great prophets, they too in a subordinate sense 
the beginners of a new period, arose, equipped with powers which 
should witness that he whose servants they were, was the God of Israel, 
however Israel might refiise to acknowledge him. There is here in all 
this an entire absence of prodigality in the use of miracles ; they are 
ultimate resources, reserved for the great needs of God's kingdom, not 
its daily incidents ; they are not cheap off-hand expedients, which may 
always be appealed to, but come only into play when nothing else would 
have supplied their room. How unlike this moderation to the wasteful 
expenditure of miracles in the church-history of the middle ages! 
There no perplexity can occur so trifling that a miracle will not be 
brought in to solve it: there is almost no saint, certainly no distiiw 
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gdshed one, without his nimbuB of miracles around his head ; they art 
adorned with .these in rivalry with one another, in rivalry with Qirist 
himself; no acknowledgment like this, ^* John did no miracle," (John 
z. 41,) in any of the records of their lives finding place. 

We must add to this the declarations of Scripture, which I have 
already entered on at large, oonoeming the object of miracles, that tbey 
are for the confirming the word by signs following, for authenticating a 
message as being from heaven — that signs are for the unbelieving. (1 
Cor. xiv. 22.) What do they then in a Christendom 1 It may indeed 
be answered, that in it are unbelievers still ; yet not in the sense in 
which St Paul uses the word, for he would designate not the positively 
unbelieving, not those that in heart and will are estranged from the 
truth, but the negatively^ and that, because the truth has never yet 
sufficiently accredited itself to them. Signs are not for the positively 
unbelieving, since as we have seen, they will exercise no power over 
those who harden themselves against the truth ; such will resist them 
as surely as they will resist every other witness of God's presence in 
the world ; but for the unbelieving who are such by no fault of their 
own — ^for them to whom the truth is now coming for the first time. 
And if not even for them now, — as they exist, for instance, in a heathen 
land, — ^we may sufficiently account for this by the &ct that the Qiurch 
of Christ, with its immense and evident superiorities of all kinds over 
every thing with which it is brought in contact, and some portions of 
which superiority every man must recognize, is itself now the great 
witness and proof of the truth which it delivers. That truth, therefore, 
has no longer need to vindicate itself by an appeal to something else; 
but the position whic^ it has won in the very forefront of the world is 
itself its vindication now — is sufficient to give it a first claim on eveiy 
man's attention. 

And then further, all that we might ourselves beforehand presume 
from the analogy of external things leads us to the same conclusions. 
We find all beginning to be wonderful — ^to be under laws different 
from, and higher than, those whic^ regulate ulterior progress. Thus 
the powers evermore at work fear the upholding the natural world are 
manifestly insufficient for its first creation; there were other whidi 
must have presided at its birth, but which now, having done thdr work, 
have fallen back, and left it to its ordinary developm^t. The multi- 
tudinous races of animals which people this world, and of plants which 
dotbe it, needed infinitely more for their first production than suffices 
for their present upholding. It is only according to the analogies of 
that which thus every where surrounds us, to presume that it was even 
•0 with the beginnings of the spiritual creation — the Qiristian Church. 
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h is unquMtionablj so in the begiiming of that new ereatioD in any 
no^e heart. Ihen, in the regenaratioii, Iha stioogesi tendenoies of tbe 
old nature are overbome ; the impossible has become possible, in some 
measure easy ; by a mighty wonder-strc^e of grace the polarity in the 
man is shifted ; the flesh, that was the positive pole, has become the 
negative, and the i^irit, which was before the negative, is henceforth 
the positive. Shall we count it strange, then, that the coming in of a 
new order, not into a single heart, but into the entire world — a new 
order bunting forcibly through the bonds and hindrances of the old, 
should have been wonderful 1 It had been inexplicable if it had been 
otherwise. The son of Joseph might have lived and died and done no 
miracles : but the Virgin-bom, the Son of the Most Highest, himself 
the middle point of all wonder, — for him to have done none, herein, 
indeed, had been the most marvellous thing of all. 

But this new order, having not only declared but constituted itself 
having asserted that it is not of any inevitable necessity boimd by the 
heavy laws of the old, henceforth submits itself in outward things, and 
for the present time, to those laws. All its true glory, which is its in- 
ward glory, it retains ; but these powers, which are not the gift — ^for 
Qirist himself is the gift — ^but the signs of the gift, it foregoes. They 
were as the proclamation that the king was mounting his throne ; yet 
the king is not proclaimed every day, but only at his accession : when 
he sits acknowledged on his throne, the proclamation ceases. They 
were as the bright clouds which gather round, and announce the sun at 
his first appearing: his mid-day splendor, though as full, and indeed 
fuller, of light and heat, knows not those bright heralds of his rising. 
That it has had these wonders — ^that its first birth was, like that of its 
wondrous Fouijder, wonderful— of thb the Church preserves a record 
and attestation in its Scriptures of truth. The miracles recorded there 
live for the Church ; they are as much present witnesses for Christ to 
us now as to them who actually saw them with their eyes. For they 
were done once, that they might be believed always — that we, having 
in the Gospels the living representation of our Lord's life portrayed for 
us, might as surely believe that he was the ruler of nature, the healer 
of the body, the Lord of life and of death, as though we had actually 
ourselves seen him allay a storm, or heal a leper, or raise one dead. 

Moreover, a very Iwrge proportion of the later mirades presented to 
our belief bear inward marks of spuriousness. The miracles of Scrip- 
tore^ — and among these, not so much the miracles of the Old Covenant 
as the miracles of Christ and his apostles, being the mirades of that 
Ufjbett and latest dispensation under which we live — ^we have a right to 
eooaider as normal, in thdr chief features at least, for all future mira. 
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des, if such were to continue in the Church. The details, the local 
coloring, may be different, and there were no need to be perplexed at 
such a difference appearing ; yet the later must not be, in their inner 
^irit, totally unlike the earlier, or they carry the sentence of condem- 
nation on their front. They must not, for instance, lead us back under 
die bondage of the senses, while those other were ever framed to release 
from that bondage. They must not be aimless and objectless, fantastic 
freaks^of power, while those had every one of them a meaning, and dis- 
tinct ethical aim — were bridges by which Qirist found access from 
men's bodies to their souls,^ — ^manifestations of his glory, that men might 
be drawn to the glory itself. They must not be ludicrous and gro- 
tesque, saintly jests, while those were evermore reverend and solemn 
and awful« And lastly, they must not be seals and witnesses to aught 
which the conscience, enlightened by the Word and Spirit of God, — 
whereunto is the ultimate appeal, and which stands above the mirade, 
and not bequeath it, — ^protests against as untrue, (the innumerable Romish 
mirades which attest transubstantiation,) or as error largely mingling 
with the truth, (the mirades which go to uphold the whole Bomish sys» 
tem,) those other having set their seal only to the absolutely true. Mira- 
des such as any of these, we are bound, by all which we hold most 
sacred, by all which the Word of God has taught us, to reject and to re- 
fuse. It is for the reader, tolerably acquainted with the church-history 
of the middle ages, to judge how many of its mirades will, if these tests 
be acknowledged and applied, at once &11 away, and come no more 
even into consideration.* 



* Tlie results are singularly curious, vhich sometimes are come to through the fd< 
lowing up to their first sources the biographies of eminent Romish sainta Tholudc 
has done so in regard of Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xarier ; and to him ( Verm, 
Behrifl^ pp. 60 — 67) I am mainly indebted for the materials of the following nota— 
There are few, perhaps, who have been surrounded with such a halo of wonders as 
the two great pillars of the order of the Jesuits, Loyola and Xavier. Upwards of two 
hundred mirades of Loyola were laid before the Pope, when his canonization was in 
question, — ^mirades beside which, those of our Lord shrink into insignificance. If 
Christ by his word and look rebuked and expelled demons, Ignatius did the same by a 
letter. If Christ walked once upon the sea, Igimtius many times in the air. If Christ, 
by his shining countenance and glistening garments, oace amazed his disciples. Igna- 
tius did it frequently ; and, entering into dark chambers, could, by his presence, light 
them up as with candles. If the sacred history tells of three persons whom Christ 
raised from the dead, the number which Xavier raised exceeds all count In like 
manner, the mirades of his great namesake of Assisi rivalled, when they did not leave 
behind, those of Christ Hie author of tbe lAher Oon/armitaium, writing of him leas 
than a century after his death, brings out these cooformities of the Master and tha 
aerrant : Hie siont Jasns aqoam in linjua conyectit, pones multiplicavit, et de iia?ici]li 
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Ver J interesting is it lo observe how the men who in some sort fell 
fai with the prevailing tendencies of their age, (for, indeed, who escapes 
them ?) yet did ever, in their higher moods, with a truest Christian in- 

fa medio fluctanm maris miracnloid immoUL^per se 4 tenvl abductA^docuit turbas an- 
dientes in littore. Hole omnia creatora quasi ad nutam ridebatur parere, ac si in ipao 
caei status innocentise restitutus. Et ut csBtera taceam : caecos illuminavit ; surdos, 
riandiw, pandyticos, omnium infirmitatum generibus laborantes euravit,lepro9os mun- 
davit ; dsmones effugayit ; oaptivos eripuit ; naufragls suocurrit, et qu&m plures mor- 
tuos Boscitayit. (Giksklxb, Lehrbueh der Kirehengetehiehlef v. 2, part 2, p 866. 

Bat to return to Ignatius, and the historic evidence of hU miracles. Ribadeneira, 
from early youth his scholar and companion, published, fifteen years after his death, 
fliai is in 1672, a life of his departed master and friend ; which book appeared again 
fa 1687, augmented with many additional circumstances communicated by persons 
who had lived in familiar intercourse with Ignatius while living, and who had movt 
fatimate opportunities of being acquainted with all the facts of his life (gravissimi viri 
et Ignatio valde familiaresji Now it is sufficiently remarkable that neither in the first, 
nor yet in the second so greatly enlarged and corrected edition, does the slightest trace 
of a miracle appear. On the contrary, the biographer enters into a length^ied discus- 
«oo of the reasons why it did not please Gk>d that any signal miracle should be wrought 
by this eminent servant of his : — Sed dicat aliquis, si hsBC vera sunt, ut profectd sunt, 
qnid causas est, quam ob rem illius sanctitas minus est testata miraculis, et, ut multo- 
ram Sanctorum vita, sigms declarata, virtutumque operationibus insignita f Cui ego ; 
Quia oognorit sensum Domini, aut quis oonciUarius ejus fuit f Hie enim est qui facit 
mirabilia magna solus, propterea illius tantummodd infinite virtute fieri possunt, quse- 
eomqiie aut naturse vim aut nuidum excedunt Et ut solus ille h«c potest efficere, 
ita ille solus novit, quo loco, quo tempore miracula et quorum precibus fadenda sint 
Bed tamen neque omnes sancti viri miraculis ezceUuerunt ; neque qui illorum aut mag> 
nttodine praestiterunt, aut copiA, idciroo reliquos sanctitate superaruot Noo enim 
MDCtitas cujusque signis, sed caritate asstimanda est Two years before the appear- 
ance of the second edition of this work, that is, in 1686, Maffei, styled the Jesuit Livy, 
published at Rome his work, De Vitd et morihus 8. Ignatii Loyola Libri tret ; and 
neitber in this is aught related of the great founder of the Order, which deserves the 
■ame of a miracle, however there may be here some nearer approach to such than in 
Um earlier biography — remarkable intimations, as of the death or recovery of friends, 
glimpses of their beatified state, ecstatic visions in which Christ appeared to him ; 
nd even of these, the list is introduced in a half apologetic tone, which shows that 
he haa by no means thoroughly convinced himself of the historic accuracy of those 
filings which he is about to relate : Non pauca de eodem admirabilia/>r<s(2u;an/tfr, quo- 
ram aliqua nobis hoc loco exponere visum est 

Bat with miracles infinitely more astounding and more numerous the Romish 
dmrch has surrounded his great scholar, Francis Xavier. Miracles were as his daily 
ImkI ; to raise the dead was as common as to heal the sick. Even the very boys who 
torved him ascatechists received and exercised a similar power of working wondera 
Kow there are, I believe, no historic documents whatever, laying claim to an ordinary 
awasare of credibility, which profess to vouch for these. And in addition to this, we 
have a series of letters written by this great apostle to the heathen, out of the midst of 
his work in the fkr Bast, (S, FrancUd Xaverii Ifputohmm LiM tret, Prag0, 
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sight, witness against those very tendencies ^7 which they, with the 
rest of their contemporaries, were more or less borne away. Thus was 
it with r^[ard to the over-valiiing of miracles, the counting them the 
only evidences of an exalted sanctity. Against this what a continual 
testimony in all ages of the Church was borne ; not, indeed, sufficient 
to arrest the progress of an error, into which the sense-bound genera- 
tions of men only too naturally fall, yet showing that the Church herself 
was ever conscious that the holy life was in the sight of God of higher 
price than the wonderful works — that love is the greatest miracle of all 
— that to overcome the world, this is the greatest manifestation of the 
power of Christ in his servants.* 

One passage from Chrysostom, in place of the many that mi^t be 
quoted, and even that greatly abridged, must suffice.f He is rebuking 
the &ithful, that now, when their numbers were so large, they did so 
little to leaven the world, and this, when the apostles, who were but 
twelve, effected so much ; and he puts aside the excuse, " But they had 
miracles at command," not with the answer, '' So have we ^" but in 
this language : *' How long shall we use their miracles as a pretext for 
our sloth 1 And what was it then, you say, which made the apostles so 
great ? I answer. This, that they contenmed money ; that they tram- 
pled on vain-glory ; that they renounced the world. If they had not 
done thus, but had been slaves of their passions, though they had raised 
a thousand dead, they would not merely have profited nothing, but 
would have been counted as impostors. What miracle did John, who 
reformed so many cities, of whom yet it is expressly said, that he did no 
sign? And thou, if thou hadst tliy choice, to raise the dead in the 
name of Christ, or thyself to die for his name, which wouldst thou 
choose 1 Would it not be plainly the latter? And yet that were a 
nUrachj and this is but a work. And if one gave thee the choice of 
turning all grass into gold, or being able to despise all gold as grass, 
wouldst thou not choose the lastl And rightly; for by this last thou 
wouldst most effectually draw men to the truth. This is not my doc- 
trine, but the blessed Paul's : for when he had said, 'Covet earnestly 



1760,) letters which prove him indeed to have been one of the diacreetest^ as be was 
one of the most fenrent» preadiers of Ohrist that ever lived ; and whidi are full of 
admirable hints for the missionary ; bat of miracles wrooght by himself of miradet 
which the missionar j may expect in aid of his work, there oceors not a single word 

* See for instance, Augustine's admirable treatment of the subject, Enarr. in Ft, 
cxxT., beginning with the words : ** Ergo sunt homines, qnos delectat miracnlum fitoere, 
et ab eis qui profecerunt in EcdesiA miraculum exigunt, et ipsi qui quasi profecisse 
•ibi yidentur, talia volunt facete, et putant se ad Deum non pertinere, si non feoerint 

t Horn. 46, in MaliK 
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dn best gifts,' and then added, ^yet show I unto you a more excellent 
mj 'j he did not adduce mirades, but love, as the root of all good 
diings."* 

Few points present greater difficulties than the attempt to fix acoo- 
FStely the moment when these miraculous powers departed from the 
Church, and it entered into its permanent state, with only its miracles of 
grace and the record of its miracles of power ; instead of having ac- 
tually going forward in the midst of it those miracles of power as well, 
with which it first asserted itself in the world. This is difficult, because 
it is difficult to say at what precise moment the Church was no longer 
in the act of becoming, but contemplated in the mind of Grod as now 
actually being ; when to the wisdom of God it appeared that he had 
adequately confirmed the word with signs following, and that these props 
nd strengthenings of the in&nt plant might safely be removed from the 
faudier trecf 

* Neander (Kirch, Oewek^Y, 4, pp 225-267) quotes many like utteraiicefl coming 
ftom the chief teachers of the Gbordli, even in the midst of the darkness of the ninth 
ontory. Tlma Odo of Clognj rdates of a pious layman, whom some gradged should be 
set to high, seeing that he wrought no mirades, how that once detecting a thief in the act 
of robbing him, he not merely dismissed him, but gaye him all that which he would 
wrongfully have taken away» and adds, Oertd mihi Tidetur, quod id magis admiratione 
X^mwn at, quim si furem rigere in sazi duritiem fedsset. And Neander (y. 6, pp 
4^» 606) giyes ample testimonies to the same effect from writers of liyes of saints, and 
from others, in the eleyenth, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. One of these confesses 
iadeed that it is a long line of mirades which is chiefly looked for from them (quod max- 
■iA nunc exigitnr ab iis qui sanctorum yitaa describere yolunt). There is a beautiful 
pMMge on the superior worth of charity in St. Bernard, Bertn, 46, c. 8, in Cant 

f This image is Chrysostom's, who draws it out at length (Horn, 42, in ImeripL 
Act Apotit.) : ** As therefore an husbandman, haying lately committed a young tree 
to the bosom of the earth, counts it worthy, being yet tender, of much attention, on 
etiry side fencing it round, protecting it with stones and thorns, so that neither it 
nay be torn up by the winds» nor harmed by the cattle, nor injured by any other in- 
jsry ; but when he sees that it is &st rooted and has sprung up on high, he takes 
away the defences, since the tree can now defend itself from any such wrong ; thus 
haa it been in the matter of our faith. When it was newly planted, while it was yet 
tender, great attention was bestowed on it on eyery side. But after it was fixed and 
rbotod and sprung up oo high, after it had filled all the world, Christ both took away 
the defences, and for the time to come remoyed the other strengthenings. Wherefore 
at the beginning he gaye gifts eyen unto the unworthy, for the early time had need 
ef these helps to faith. But now he giyes them not eyen to the worthy, fat the 
strength of fiuth no longer needs this assistance." Gregory the Great (Horn. 29, in 
M t miff .) has yery nearly the same image : Hoc [signa] necessaria in ezordio Ecdesia 
iwiun fc Ut enim fides aresceret,miraeulisfueratnutrienda: quia etnosdUnarbusta 
flaoAamus, tamdiu eis aquam inftmdimus» quousqne ea in tenri jam oonyaluisse yide> 
mna; et si sanMl radiecm flziriat, ia rigaodo < 

f 
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That their retrooession was gradual, that thia miriit j tide of powai 
should hare ebbed only hj degrees/ this was what was to be looked 
for in that spiritual world which, like Grod's natural world, is free firom 
all harsh and abrupt transitions, in which each line melts in^erceptibly 
into the next We can conceive the order of retrocession to have ben 
in this way ; that divine power which dwelt in all its fulness and inten- 
sity in Christ, was first divided among his apostles, who, therefore, indi* 
Tidually brought forth fewer and smaller works than he. It was again 
fiK>m them further subdivided among the ever-multiplying numbers of 
the Oiurch, who, consequently, possessed not these ^£tA in the same 
intensity and plenitude as did the twelve. Yet it must always be 
remembered that these receding gifb were ever helping to form that 
which should be their own substitute ; that if they were waning, that 
which was to supply their room was ever waadng, — ^that they only 
waned as that other waxed; the flower dropped offoaiy as the finiit was 
being formed. If those wonders of a first creation have left us, yet 
this was not so, till they could bequeath in their stead the standing 
wonder of a Church,f itself a wonder, and embracing manifold wonders 
in its bosom.^ For are not the laws of the spiritual world, as they are 
ever working in the midst of us, a continual wonder 1 What is the new 
birth in Baptism, and the communion of Qirist's body and blood in the 
Holy Eucharist, and the life of God in the soul, and a kingdom of 
heav^ in the world, what are these but every one of them wondersTg 

* ThoB Origen {Oon, CM*., L 9, e. 46) calls the snrriying gifts in the Gbwdi 
«M^« ijixyri) ^ fbrmer poiren ; and again L 8, c 8, he speaks of them as Ixmi m2 
Tivu ye fui^ova, 

f Augnstine (2>«. Cfh, Dei, L 22, c 8) : Qoisqnis adhnc prodigia, nti credat, in- 
qnirit, magnum est ipse prodigium, qni mnndo credente, non credat 

X Ck>len€lge, in his LUerary iSmiainf, t. i. p. 250, on this matter expresses him- 
self thus :— ^'The resolt of my own meditations is, that the eyidenoe of the Gospel, 
taken as a total, is as great for the Cfhristians of the nineteenth eentuiy as fbr those 
of the apostolic ag& I should not be startled if I were told it were greater. But it 
does not iMlow that this equally holds good of each eomponent part An evideoee 
of the most ecigent deamess, unknown to the primitive Ohristians, maj compensate 
for the evanescence of some evidence which they enjoyed. Evidences comparatively 
dim have waxed into noonday splendor, and the comparative wane of oUiers once 
effulgent, is more than indemnified by the jynopm roQ ir&vToCt which we enjoy, and 
by the standing mincle of a Christendom commensurate and almost synonymous 
with the civilised world." 

§ Hie wonder of the existence and subsistence of a Ohurch in the world is itself 
so great, that Augustine says strikingl j and with a deep truth, that to believe ornot to 
believe the miracles is only dioosing an alternative of wonders. If you do not believe 
the mirades, you must at least believe this mirade, that the world was converted witfi- 
outmindea (Si miraeulisnflaereditts» saltern hnicmiraoiibendnidiim est, mundi^ 
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wooden In this like the wonders of ordiiuiry nature, aa distingidshed 
ftom ihooe whieh aooompany a new in-eoming of power, that they are 
uder a law which we can anticipate ; that they conform to an absolute* 
ofder, the course of which we can understand ; — ^but not therefore tiie 
\tm divine.* How meanly do we esteem of a CSiurdi, of its marvelloua 
giAi, of the powers of the coming world whidi are working within it^ of 
its Word, of its SacramentSi when it seems to us a small thix^ that 
in it men are new-bom, raised from the death of sin to (be life of 
ri^btecRiflness, the eyes of their understanding enlightened, and their 
eais opened, unless we can also tell of more visible and sensuous won- 
dersL It is as though the heavens should not dedare to us the glory 
of God, nor the firmament show us his handiwork, except at some single 
moment such as that when the sun was standing still upon Gibeon, 
and the moon in Ajalon. 

■ne mtraeiilis fiiisae coiiYeniim.) Qt De dt. Dei, L 22, & 8» § 1. And on the rela- 
ticn of the helps to fidth, the witneeses of Qod*s presence in the midst of us which we 
have, and which the earl j Ohnrch had, he says {8erm. 244, c 8) : ApostoU CSiriBtom 
pnoeentem yidebant : sed toto orbe terramm diffnsam Ecdesiam non yidebant : yide- 
bant capat et de oorpore credebani Habemus yioes nosU«s : habemns gratiam dispen- 
latintiie et distributionis nos^as : ad credendum certissimis docomentis, tempera nobia 
IB mii fide stmt distributa* lUi yidebant caput, et credebant de corpore : nos yidemoe 
eorpas» et credamus de capite. 

* Gregory the Great {Bom, 29, in JEtang,) : Sancta quippe Eodesia quotidie spiri- 
taliter fi^it quod tunc per Apoetoloe oorporaliter fSsdebat Nam saoerdotes ejus ciim 
per exordsmi gratiam manum credentibus imponunt, et habitare malignos spiritus in 
eoram mente oontradicunt, quid aliud fiiciunt, nisi dmnonia ejidunt t Et fideles quique 
qui jam yitsB veteris secolaria yerba derelinquunt, sancta autem mysteria insonant, Con- 
diiorifl sui laudes et potentiam, quantCim prsyalent, narrant, quid aliud fiuiunt^ nisinoyis 
Ungois loquuntur f Qui dum bonis suis ezhortatiooibus malitiam de alienis cordibu% 
aofenrnt, serpentes toUunt Et dum pestiferas suasiones audiunt, sed tamen ad opera- 
lioiiem prayam minimd p^ftrahuntnr, mortifemm quidem est quod bibunt, sed non eis 
noeebit Qui quoties prozimos sues in opere bono infirmari coospiciunt, dum eis totS 
ynrtuta eoncurrunt, et ezemplo susb operationis illorum yitam roborant qui in propria ao- 
tifliie titubant, quid aliud fiuiunt, nisi super SBgros manus imponunt, ut bene habeaat f 
Qa» nimimm miracula tant6 majora sunt, quantd spiritalia, tant6 maj<Hra sunt, quanta 
per hase non corpora sed anima susdtantnr. . . • Oorporalia ilia miracula ostendunt 
■liquando sanctitatem, non antem fiMsunt : h»e yerd spiritalia, quas aguntur in mente, 
yirtatem yitsB non ostendunt, sed ikciunt Bla habere et mall possunt ; istis autem 
perfrni nisi boni non possunt. . . . Nolite ergo, firatrescarissimi, amare signa qua pos- 
•oat com reprobis haberi oommunia, sed h»c qun mod6 dizimus, carif atis atque pietatis 
miracola amate ; qua tant6 securiora sunt^quantd et occulta ; et de quibus apud Domi- 
mim eo nu^or fit retributio, quo apud homines minor est gloria. See too on these 
g re ater wonders of the Church Auoubtinb, Berm, 88, c 8 ; and Origen (Om, Celt^ L 2, 
c 48) finds in them, in these wonders of grace whidi are eyer gobg forward, the fulfil- 
■iMitof the promise that those who belieyed should do greater things than Christ him- 
8el£ (JohnziT.12.) OL BnauMD, In Aacen. Jkm^Bnm. I. 
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While then it does not greatly oonoem us to know when thie power 
was withdrawn, what does yitally oonoem us la, that we sufier not 
these carnal desires after mirades, as if thej were neoessarily saints 
who had them, and they but ordinary Christians who were withoat them, 
as though the Churoh were incomplete and spiritually impoverished 
which could not show them, to rise up in our hearts^ as they are ever 
ready to rise up in the natural heart of man, to which power is so much 
dearer than holiness. There is no surer proof than the uttersnce of 
feelings such as these, that the true glory of the C!hurclL is hidden 
from our eyes — no sadder sign that some of its outward trappings and 
ornaments have caught our fancy; and not the fict that it is all glorious 
within, taken possession of our hearts and minds. It is, indeed, ill with 
us, for it argues little which we ourselves have known of the mirades of 
grace, when they seem to us poor and pale, and (miy the mirades of 
power have any attraction b^ o^v eyes. 



CHAPTER V. 

TIE ASSAULTS 01 TIE MIRACLES. 



1. Thx Jxwunu 



A miGiD monotheistio religion like the Jewish, left but one wsj of escape 
from the autfaoritj of miracles, whidi once were acknowledged to be in- 
deed such, and not mere collusions and sleights of hand. TTiere re- 
mained nothing to saj but that which we find in the New Testament the 
adversaries of the Lord oontinuallj did say, namely, that these works 
were works of hell : '* Tins fellow doth not cast out devils but by Beel- 
xebub, the prince of die devUs."* (Matt ziL 24 ; cf Mark iii. 22—27 ; 
Luke xi. 1&— 22.) We have our Lord's own answer to the deep malig- 
nity of this assertion; his appeal, namely, to the whole tenor of his doc- 
trine and his miracles — ^whetheir they were not altogether for the over- 
turning of the kingdom of evil— whether such a lending of power tolum 
on the part of Satan would not be wholly inccmceivable, since it were 
merely and altogether sdcidaL For though it would be quite intelligible 
that Satan should bait his hook with some good, should array lumself as 
an angel of light, and do for awhile deeds that might appear as deeds of 
li^t,that so he rxn^t die better carry through some mighty deludon — 

** Win men with honest triflM, to bstray them 
Id deepeet oooseqneDoe,* 

just as Darius was willing that a small portion of his army should per- 
ish, that so the mighty deceit which Zopyrus was practising against 
Babylon might succeedf — ^yet a lasting, unvarying, unrelaxing assault 

* niey regarded him planun in ligiiii (Tketulluk, Adv, Mare^ 1. 8, & 6; efl 
Afciog^ e. 21). This charge ie dreeeed out with infiDtte bUiphemoos a dd i t icMie in 
die later Jewiihbookfc (See XisiifMiiran's Aldiea «^iMini<A, v. 1, p. U8^ eeq.) 

f HnoDorui L 3, oi 166. 
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<m his kingdom is unintelligible as being furthered by himself: his \ang^ 
dom thus in arms against itself^ could not stand, but hath an end. He 
who came, as all his words and his deeds testified, to destroy the works 
of the Devil, could not have come armed with his power, and helped on- 
ward by his aid. It is not a pact with the Evil one which this tells o( 
but of one mightier than that Evil one having entered with power into 
his stronghold, and who, having bound him, is now spoiling his goods. 
Our Lord does in &ct repel the accusation, and derive authority to his 
miracles, not on account of the power which they display, however that 
may be the first thing that brings them into consideration, but on account 
of the ethical ends which they serve. He appeals to every man's con- ' 
science whether the doctrine to which they bare witness, and which 
bears witness to them, be not from above and not firom beneath : and if 
80, then the power with which he accomplished them could not have been 
lent lum firom beneath, since the kingdom of lies would never so contradict 
itself as seriously to help forward the establishment of the kingdom of 
truth.* 

There is indeed at first sight a difficulty in the argument which our 
Saviour draws firom the oneness of the kingdom of Satan — ^namely, that 
it seems the very idea of this kingdom, that it should be this anarchy — 
blind rage and hate not merely agamst God, but each part of it warring 
against every other part. And this is most deeply true, that hell is aa 
much in arms against itself as against heaven ; neither does our Lord 
deny that in respect of itself that kingdom is infinite contradictiou and 
division : only he asserts that in relation to the kingdom of goodness it is 
at one : there is one life in it and one soul in relation to that. Just as a 
nation or kingdom may embrace within itself infinite parties, diviflioii% 
discords, jealousies, and heart-burnings ; yet if it is to subsist as a nation 
at all, it must not, as regards other nations^ have lost its sense of unity ; 
when it does so, of necessity it falls to pieces and perishes. To dis 
Pharisees he says : ^ lliis kmgdom of evil subsists ; by your own oon- 
fi^ssion it does so ; it cannot therefore have denied the one condition of 
its existence, which is, that it should not lend its powers to the over- 
throwing of itself— that it should not side with its own foes ; I am its 
foe, it cannot therefore be siding with me." 

This accusation against the miracles of Christ, that they were done 
by the power of an evil magic, the heathen also sometimes used : but evi« 
dently having borrowed it from the Jewish adversaries of the Christian 
fidtLf Yet in their mouihs, who had no such earnest idea of the king- 

^ Enwhliis (2>8M. JEbw^., I 8; e. 6) makes nmoh of this argmnent 
t8tsaeii]ioiifpMHiee,OrigeD,ORk CUi.,ll,a66; c&alK>Ll,o.6;l.S;a. 



ifsm of ^h)d upon one side, and the kingdom of evil on die ctiiei*, and 
4m fixed limiti triHoh divide the two, iriio had peopled tiie intermediate 
apace with middle powers — some good, some evil, some mingled cft 
both — the accusation was not at all so deeply malignant as in the moudi 
of a Jew. It was little more than a stone which thej fomid convenient- 
ly at hand to fling, and with them is continually passing over into the 
diarge that those works were wrought by trick — ^that they were conjur- 
er's arte ; the line between the two charges is continually disappearing. 
The heathen, however, liad a method more truly their own of evading 
Ab Qiristiaa mirades, which is now to consider. 



% IVn HsATHXir. (CkLSue, Hmtocun, Porphtbt.) 

A religion like the Jewish, which, besides God, and the angels who 
were in direct and inmiediate subordination to him, left no spirits coi^ 
oeivab^e but those in rebellion against him, the absolutely and entirely 
evil; this, as has been dbserved, allowed no choice, when once the niii»- 
ade was adjudged to be not from God, but to attribute it to Satan* 
There was nothing between ; it was from heaven, or if not from heaven, 
from helL But it was otherwise in the heathen world, and with the 
''gods many'' of polytheism. So long ae these lived in the minds of 
men, the argument from the miracles was easily evaded. For, what 
did they prove at the uttermost witJi regard to the author of themt 
What but that a god, it might be one of the higher, or it might be one 
of the middle powers, the JalfAovf^, the intermediate deities, was with 
him 1 What was there, men replied, in this, which justified the demand 
of an absolute obedience upon their parte 1 Wherefore should they yield 
exclusive allegiance to him that wrought these works? The gods had 
spoken often by others also— had equipped them with powers equal to or 
greater than those claimed by his disdples for Jesus ; yet no man there- 
fore demanded for them that ihej should be recognized as absolute lorda 



40; L 8, c 0; AogvitiDe, Jk Cotu. Ewtmg^ L 1, ea 9—11 ; Jerome, Bt99, m PmI, 
•1, In fine; Aroobiofl, Adt, Omt^ L 1, a 48, wbo brings in this ss one of the calammee 
of the heathen tgainet the Lord : Ibgns Init, cUndettinit arttboi omnia ilia perfedt : 
iBgfpiionim ez edytis aogeloram potentinm nomina et remotai fnratus est diedpli- 
dm; cC alao e. 68. Thie charge of fetehing fau magical ikill from Eigypt, which Oel- 
aua in like manner takes up, (Origen, dm, CeU,, 1. 1, ca SS, 88 ; see also Eosefains, 
I>mL Bwang^ L 8, & S.) betrays ai onoe the Jewish origin of the aeeusaUoa It m 
€W9naom repeated in Jewish books. Egypt, say they, was the natural home of 
magic, so that if the magic of the wwld were divided into tea parts, Egypt would 
possess nine; and there, even as the Christian histories confess, Jest • resided two 
(EnsHMBiaB's JMdteM. JudmUk, v. 1. pp. 140, IM.) 
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of the destinies of men. Esculapius performed wonderful cures ; Apol 
lonius went about the world healing the sick, expelling demons^ raising 
the dead ; Aristeas disappeared from the earth in as marvellous a waj 
as the author of the Christian faith : yet no man built upon these woa> 
ders a superstructure such as that which the Christians built upon die 
wonders of Christ* 

Thus Celsus, as we learn from more than one passage in Origeo's 
reply, brings forward now the mythic personages of antiquity, now the 
magicians of a later date, though apparently with no very distinct pur- 
pose in his mind, but only with the feeling that somehow or other he cm 
play them off against the divine Author of our religion, and undermine his 
claims to the allegiance of men. For it certainly remains a question how 
much credence he gave himself to the miracles which be adduced ;f and 
whether, sharing the almost universal skepticism of the educated classet 
of his day, he did not rather mean that all should fUl, than that aD 
should stand together. Hierodes, again, governor of Bithynia, who is 
accused of being a chief instigator of the cruelties under Diocletian, and 
who, if the charge be just, wielded arms of unrighteousness on both 
hands against the Christian faith, the persecutor's sword, and the libel- 
ler's pen — followed in the same line. His book we know from the ex- 
tracts in the answer of Eusebius, and the course of his principal aigv- 
ments. From this answer it appears that, having recounted various 
miracles wrought, as he affirms, by Apollonius, he proceeds thus : ^ Yet 
do we not account him who has done such things, for a god, only for a 
man beloved of the gods : while the Christians on the ccMitrary, on ac- 
count of a lew insignificant wonder-works, proclaim their Jesus for a 
god.**! He presently, it is true, shifts his arguments, and no longer al- 

* Tlie ezLsteDoe of false eydM of minudee should no more csst a snipicion upon 
an, or canse to doubt those which present themselyes with marks of the true, thao 
the appearance of a parhelioQ forenmning the son cause us to deny that he was 
travelling up from beneath the horizon, for which rather it is an evidence. The lUse 
money passes, not because there is nothing better and therefore all have eonsented 
to receive it, but because there is a good money, under color of which the fldse is ao- 
cepted Thus is it with the longing which has existed *'at all times and in all ages 
after some power which is not circumscribed by the rules of ordinary viable experi- 
ence, but which is superior to these rules and can trani^^ress them.** The mythie 
narrations in which such longings find an apparently historic clothing and utteraneig 
so fieff from being eyed with suspicion, should be most welcome to the Christian ia- 
quirer. The enemies of the faith will of course parade these shadows, in the faopai 
of making us believe that our substance is a shadow also; but they are worse thaa 
simple who are ooaened by so palpable a fraud. 

f Origen {Ocm. Oth^ L S, o. 22) charges him with not believing them. 

^ In the same way Amdbins (Ad», Qm^ L 1, c; 48) brings in the heathen adf« 
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lov8 the mirades, denying only the conclusiona drawn from thea ; but 
lather denies that they have any credible attestation : in hb blind hate, 
■etting them in this respect beneath the miracles of ApoUoniua, which 
Ihis " lover of truth,"* for under that name he writes, declares to be far 
more worthily attested. 

This Apollonius, (of Tyana in Cappadocia,) whose historical exist- 
enoe there does not seem any reason to call in question, was probably 
bom about the time of the birth of Qirist, and lived as far as into the 
reign of Nerva, a.d. 97. Save two or three isolated notices of an earlier 
date, the only record which we have of him is a Life written by PhDo- 
atratttfl, a rhetorician of the second century, professing to be fi^unded on 
ootemporary documents, yet every where betraying its unhistoric diar- 
acter. It is in fact a philosophic romance, in which the revival and re- 
action of paganism in the second century is portrayed. Yet was not 
that Life written, I believe, with any directly hostile purpose against 
Christianity, but only to prove that they of the old faith had their mighty 
wonder-worker as well. It was composed, indeed, as seems to me per- 
fectly clear, with an eye to the life of our Lord ; the parallels are too 
remarkable to have been the effect of chance ;f in a certain sense also 
in emulation and rivalry ; yet not in hostile opposition, not as implying 
this was the Saviour of men, and not that ; nor yet, as some of Lucian*s 
works, in a mocking irony of the things which are written concerning 
the IiOrd.| This later use which has oflen been made of the book, must 
not be confounded with its original purpose, which was certainly differ- 
ent. The first, I believe, who so used it, was Charles Blount,§ one of 
the earlier English Deists. And passing over some other insignificant 
ttideftvors to make the book tell against revealed religion, endeavors in 
which the feeble hand, however inspired by hate, yet wanted strength 

sary mjing H U idle to make these cUims (frustra tantilmi arrogis Ohnsto) on the 
soon of the mumdei, irbeo so many others hare dooe the like. 

• Fhilalethes. 

f See, for imtaiiee, upon the raisiDg of the widow's son, the parallel miracle whidi 
I have adduoed from the life of ApoUonius. The above is Baar's coDduMoa in his 
insCnictiye little treatise, ApoUaniuB wm ISfona und Chriitut, 

X His Philopm»det, for instance, and his Vera Hiitoria. Thus only the latter half 
of this judgment of Huet*s (Jkm. Evang^ prop. 9, c 147) seems to me to be true : Id 
qiectSsse imprimis yidetur Philostratus, ut invalescentem jam Christi fidem ac doo- 
trinam deprimeret, opposito hoc onmis doctrina), sancUtatis, ac mirifice Tirtutis feeneo 
■nralacra Itaque ad Christi exemplar banc ezpressit effigiem, et pleraque ex Christi 
Jesa historic Apollonio aooommodavit, ne quid Ethnici Christianis invidere possent 

g In his DOW exceedingly scarce translation, with notes, ot Thtiwo firU Book* 
^ PkUotinUKt, London, 16S0, with this significant motto from Seneca, C^ omnia 
hi iaoerto sint^ fave tibi, et crsde quod maria 

t 
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and skill to launoh the dart^ we come to Wieland's Agathodamum^ h 
which neither malice nor dexterity were wanting, and which, profeanng 
to explain upon natural grounds the miracles of Apollonius, yet unques- 
tionably points throughout at one greater than the wonder-worker of 
Tyana, with a hardly suppressed ds te Jabula narratur running through 
tl^ whole.* 

The arguments drawn from these parallels, as &r as they were ad- 
duced in good faith and in earnest, have, of course, perished with the 
perishing of polytheism from the minds of men, even the minds of those 
who have not submitted themselves to the fiuth of Qirist. Other mira- 
des can no longer be played off against his miracles ; the choice r»> 
mains between these or none. 



3. Ths PAHTHUsno. (Spinoza.) 

Tliese two classes of assailants of the Scripture mirades, the Jew! A 
and the heathen, allowed the miracles themselves to stand unquestioned 
as facts, but either challenged their source, or denied the consequoices 
which were drawn from them by the Church. Not so the pantheistie 
deniers of the miracles, who assailed them not as being of the devil, not 
as insufficient proofs of Christ's absolute claims of lordship ; but cut at 
their very root, denying that any miracle was possible, since it was con- 
trary to the idea of God. For these opponents of the truth Spinoa 
may be said, in modem times, to bear the word ; the view is so conneeted 
with his name, that it will be well to hear the objection as he has uttered 
it TTiat objection is indeed only the necessary consequence of his phi- 
losophical system. Now the first temptation on making acquaintance 
with that system is to contemplate it as a mere and sheer atheism ; and 
such has ever been the ordinary charge against it ; nor in studying his 
works is it always easy to persuade one's self that it is any thing higher, 
or that the various passages in which he himself assumes it as something 
different, are more than inconsequent statements, with which he seeks to 
blind the eyes of others, and to avert the odium of this charge of atheism 
from himsel£ And yet atheism it is not, nor is it even a material, how- 



* The work of Philottratns has been used with exactly an opposite aim by Chria- 
tian apologists, namely, to bring out, by comparison with the best which heathenism 
oould offer, the sarpassing glory of Christ Cudworth, in his Intellectu€U System, K 4^ 
& 16, occupies himself at a considerable length with Apdloniua. Here may prohaUy 
have been the motive to Blount's book, which only followed two years after the 
publication of Cudworth*s great work. Henry More, too, in his MysUry of GodUnt^ 
k 4» cc 9 — 12, oomparea at large the miradefl of Christ with those of ApbUooiua 
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•rer it may be a finrma], pantheism. All justice requires it to be a(v 
knowledged that he does not bring down and resolve God into nature, 
bnt rather takes up and loses nature in God. It is only man whom he 
labmits to a blind fate, and for whom he changes, as indeed for him he 
does, all ethics into physics. But the idea of freedom, as regards God, 
is saved ; since, however, he affirms him immanent in nature and not 
tWDscending it, this is only because he has himself chosen these laws of 
nature as the one unchangeable manner of his working, and constituted 
them in his vrisdom so elastic, that they shall prove under every circum- 
stanoe and in every need, the adequate organs and servants of his wilL 
He is not bound to nature otherwise than by that, his own will ; the laws 
whidi limit him are of his own imposing ; the necessity which binds him 
to tbem is not the necessity of any absolute fate, but of the highest fit- 
neaa. Still, however, Spinoza does affirm such a necessity, and thus 
ezdndes the possibility of any revelation, whereof the very essence is 
that it is a new banning, a new unfolding by God of himself to man, 
and especially excludes the mirade, which is itself at once the accom- 
paniment, and itself a ccmstituent part, of a revelation. 

It would not be profitable to say here more than a few words on the 
eapeciai charges which he brings against the miracle, as lowering, and 
nmrorthy o^ the idea of Qod, They are but an application to a par- 
ticular point of the same charges which he brings against all revelation, 
namely, that to conceive any such is a dishonoring, and a casting a 
ili^it upon, God's great original revelation of himself in nature and in 
man ; an arguing that of such imperfection and incompleteness, as that 
it needed the author of the world's laws to interfere in aid of those 
laws, lest they should prove utterly inadequate to his purposes.* And 
thus, as regards the miracle in particular, he finds fauU with it as a 
brining in of disorder into that creation, of which the only idea worthy 
ct God is that of an unchangeable order ; it is a making God to contra- 
dict himself, for the law which was violated by the miracle is as much 
God's law as the miracle which violated it. The answer to this objec- 
tioii has been already anticipated ; it has been already sought to be 
dKmn that the miracle is not a discord in nature, but the coming in 
of a higher harmony ; not disorder, but instead of the order of earth, the 

* TVad, Theol. Pol^ c. 6 : Nam cClm virtus et potentia Datura sit ipsa Dei virtos 
•t poCentia, leges autem et regolsB natune ipsa Dei decreta, omnino credendum est, 
poientiam natursB infinitam esse, ejosque leges adeo latas^ ut ad omnia quss et ab 
ipso Atido intellectii ooDcipii|iitur, se extendant; alias enim quid aliud statmtur, 
qoAm quod Deus naturam adeo impotentem creaverit, ejusque leges et regulas adeo 
ttttSkm atataerit, ut s»pe de no? o ei subvenire oogatur, si earn oonsenratam vult, at 
«fe tis «s Toio •ooeedmt, qood taaft i latois alianiisnmm) ssss odstiiDO. 
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order of heaven ; not the violation of lav, but that irhich oontiniuilly 
even in this natural world, is taking place, the comprehension of a 
lower law by a higher; in this case the comprehensicm of a lower natural, 
by a higher spiritual law ; with only the modifications of the lower, 
necessarily consequent upon this. 

Then, again, when he charges the miracle with resting on a ftlae 
assumption of the position which man occupies in the universe, as flat 
tering the notion that nature b to serve him, he not to bow to nature, it Is 
most true that it does rest on thb assumption. But this were only a dttiga 
which would tell against it, supposing that true, which so fiur firom 
being truth, is indeed his first great fidsehood of all, namely, the sabsdtu- 
tion of a God of nature, in place of a Grod of men. If God be indeed 
only or chiefly the God of nature, and not in a paramount sense die God 
of grace, the God of men, if nature be indeed the highest, and man only 
created as fiimiture for this planet, it were indeed absurd and inoonoeivfr 
ble that the higher should serve, or give place to, or &11 into the order <4 
the lower. But if, upon the other hand, man is the end and objeet of all, 
if he be indeed the vicegerent of the Highest, the image of God, if this 
world and all that belongs to it be but a workshop for the training of 
men, only having a worth and meaning when so considered, then that 
the lower should serve, and, where need was, give way to the highest^ 
this were only beforehand to be expected.* 

Here, as is so often the case, something much behind the mirad«^ 
something much earlier in our view of the relations between Grod and 
his creatures, has already determined whether we should accept or re> 
ject it, and this, long before we have arrived at the consideration of this 
specific matter. 



4. The Skxitioal. (Hums.) 

While Spinoaea rested his objection to the miracles on ihB ground 
that the everlasting laws of the universe left no room for such, and 
while the form therefore which the question in debate assumed in his 
hands was this. Are miracles (objectively) possible ? Hume, a legitimate 
child and pupil of the empiric philosophy of Locke, started hb objection 
in altogether a different shape, namely, in this, Are miracles (subjec- 
tively) credible ? He is in fiict the skeptic, which, — taking the word in 

• They are the truly wise, he 8ay% (TWkI 7%^ PolL, e. 6,) who aim not at ibi% vl 
nstura lit, led cootra ut ipsi oatursB pareant^ utpote qui oerid aciunt, Deum natoram di> 
ligere prout ejui leges uni veraalea, noo aatem prout humans naturs partieularea legm 
aagoni, adeoque Deom noD toUtia hama&igeoerii^ aed totiuis natoiB ratkMiem habere. 
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Hb more locurate sense, not as a denier of the truths of Christianity, but 
a doubter of the possibility of arriving at any absolute truth, — the other 
k as &r as possible from being. To this question his answer is in the 
negative; or rather, in the true spirit of the philosophy which leaves 
every thing in unoertainty. It is always more probable that a miracle ia 
Alse than true; it can therefore in no case prove any thing else, since 
ii 18 itself incapable of proo^ — ^which thus he proceeds to show. In 
every case, he observes, of conflicting evidence, we weig^ the evidence 
tor and against the alleged &cts, and give our faith to that side upon 
wbUtk the evidence preponderates, with an amount of confidence propor- 
tioned, not to the whole amount of evidence in its &vor, but to the dlfler* 
enoe which remains after subtracting the evidence against it. Thus, if 
the evidence on the side of A might be set as s 20, and that on the 
side of B as =s 15, then our fiuth in A would remain 20 — 15 = 5 ; we 
give our fidth upon the side on which a balance of probabilities remains. 
But every miracle is a case of conflicting evidence. In its favor is the 
evidenoe <^the attesting witnesses; against it the testimony of all expe- 
lisQce which has gone before, and which witnesses for an unbroken 
eider of nature. When we come to balance these against one another, 
tbe only case in which the evidence for the miracle could be admitted 
as prevailing, would be that in which the falseness or error of the attesting 
wiinenes would be a greater miracle than the nUraele which they affirm. 
But no soch case can oocur. The evidenoe against a miracle having 
taken place is as complete as can be conceived ; even were the evidence 
in its ikvor as complete, it would only be proof against proof^ and abso- 
lute suspension of judgment would be the wise man's part But furtheri 
die evidenoe in &vor of the mirades never makes daim to any such 
completeness. It is always more likely that the attesting witnesses were 
deceived, or were willing to deceive, than that the miracle took place. 
For, however many they may be, they are always but a few compared with 
die mnltitades who attest a &ct which excludes their fitct, namely, the 
miinterrapted 8nccessi<m of a natural order in the world, and those few 
sobmitted to divers warping influences, from wluch the others, nature's 
witnesses, are altogether free. Therefore there is no case m whidi the 
evidenoe for any one miracle is able to outweigh the i priori evidenoe 
which is against all mirades. Such is the condusion at which he ar- 
rives. The argument, it will be seen, is skeptical throughout. Hume 
does not, like Spinoza, absolutely deny the mirade, <»ily that we can 
ever be convinced of one. Of two propositions or assertions that may be 
true which has the least evidence to support it; but according to the 
peec— aiy eonstitution of our behig, we must give our adherence to that 
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which presents itself to us with the largest amount of eyidenoe in ill 
fayor. 

Here again, as on a former occasion, so long as we abide in the regiiNl 
of nature, miraculous and improbable, miraculous and incredible, rngf 
be aUowed to remain convertible terms. But once lift up the whole dia- 
cussion into a higher region, once acknowledge aught higher thaa 
nature, a kingdom of God, and men the intended denizens of it, and the 
whole ailment loses its strength and the force of its oonduaioDS. 
Against the argument from experience which tells against the mirade,. 
is to be set, not, as Hume asserts, the evidence of the witnesses, Ythidk 
it is quite true can in no case itself be complete and of itself suffident, 
but tills, plus the anterior probability that God, calling men to live above 
nature and sense, would in this manner reveal himself as the Lord 
paramount of nature, the breaker tiurough and slighter of the apparitions 
of sense ; pltu also the testimony which the particular miracle by its 
nature, its fitness, the glory of its drcumstancesi its intimate ooherenoe 
as a redemptive act with the personality of the doer, in (Coleridge's 
words, ''its exact accordance with the ideal of a true mirade is the 
reason," gives to the conscience that it is a divine work. Hie moral 
probabilities Hume has altogether overlooked and left out of aooount, 
and when they are admitted,— dynamic in the midst of his merely me> 
chanic forces, — ^they disturb and indeed utterly overbear and deetroj 
them. His argument is as that fabled giant, unconquerable so loog aa 
it is permitted to rest upon the earth out of which it sprung ; but easily 
destroyed when once it is lifted into a higher world. It is not, as Hiima 
would &in have us to believe, solely an intellectual question ; but it is in 
fiict the moral condition of men which will ultimately determine whether 
they will believe the Scripture mirades or not ; — ^this, and not the ezaot 
balance of argument on the one side or the otiier, which will cause this 
scale or that to kick the beam. 

He who already counts it likely that God will interfere for the h^her 
wel&re of men, — ^who believes tiiat there is a nobler world-order thaa 
that in which we live and move, and that it would be the bleesing of 
blessings for that nobler to intrude into and to make itself fdt in the region 
of this lower, who has found that here in this world we are bound by 
heavy laws of nature, of sin, of death, which no powers that we now 
possess can break, yet which must be broker if we are truly to live- 
he will not find it hard to believe the great miracle, the coming of the 
Son of God in the flesh, and his dedaration as the Son of Grod with 
power by the resurrection from the dead ; because all the deepest de> 
sires and longings of his heart have yearned after such a deliverer, 
however little he may have been able even to dream of so glorious a 
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falfilmwit of those longings. And as he bel^ves that greatest mirade, 
so will he belieye all other miraolesy which, as satellites of a lesser bright* 
aeaii naturally wut on and duster round and draw their lustre from the 
central brightness of that one. He, upon the other hand, to whom this 
world is all, who has lost all sense of a higher world with whidi it 
must once have stood oonnected, who is disturbed with no longings for 
av^t nobler than it gives, to whom *' the kingdom of God" is an unin- 
tellig^ble phrase, he will resist, by an intellectual theory if he can, or if 
not by Ihat^ by instinct, the miracle. Every thing that is in him predis- 
poses him to disbelieve it, and the doctrines which it seals. To him 
wbo denies thus any final causes, who does not believe that humanity is 
being carried forward under a mightier leading than its own to a oertun 
and that a glorious end, to whom the history of the world and of man is 
bat tbe history of a bark, storm-tost long, and to be wrecked at last, 
these moral probabilities are no probabilities; and this being so, we 
should learn betimes how futile it is to aigue with men about our fiiith, 
who are the deniers of all upon whidi any faith can be built.* 



5. Thi MmACLSs ovlt rxlatxvxlt Mibaoulous. (Sohlxixrmaobxe.) 

Another way of getting rid of the miraculous element in the mirade, 
and one often united with Spinoza's i priori argument against it,f ex- 
plaining the phenomenon of an apparent mirade after that has shown 
that a real one was impossible, has been the following. These works, it 
laa been said, were relative miracles, — ^mirades, in other words, for those 
ift regard of whom they were first done, — as when a savage believes 
tliat a telescope has the power of bringing the fkr instantaneously near, — 
but no mirades in themselves, being but in truth the antidpation of dis- 
coveries in the kingdom of nature, the works of one who had penetrated 
deeper into her mysteries than the men of his own age, and therefore 
could wield powers which were unknown, and bring about results which 
were inexplicable to them.| It must be evident to the least thoughtful, 
that however the fact may be sought to be disguised, the miracle does 

* AngoitiDS {De UlU, Cred., e. 16) : Si enim Dei preridentia non prnaidet rebus 
fc^imMit«^ nUiil ett de religione satageDdum. See eome valuable remarks on Hume 
mad OQ hie poeition in Mill's Lo^ie, v. 2, p. 187, 2nd edit 

f As bj Spinosa himself; Ep. 28 : Bogare mihi Uceat an nos bomunciooes tantam 
■Sim oognitionem habeamus, ut determinare possimus, qoousque ejus via et potentia 
•s eztendit, ei quid ejus yim snperat t 

) Thus Base (Zeien Jeni, p. 108) : Sie stnd iwar nethwendig begriifeii im Natur- 
naammeohange, daher nach diesem HberaU su forscfaen ist, fiber sie JkbenchritteD weit 
die KwMitniss und Kraft der Zeitgenoisen. 
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thus beoomo no mirade,* and the doer of it can no longer be recognised 
as one commanding nature in a waj specificallj different from other 
men, but only as one who has a clearer or earlier insight than others 
into her laws and the springs of her power. It is strange that any 
should ever have been satisfied with this statement, which is indeed only 
a decently veiled d^iial of the miracle altogether.f For thus it has no 
longer an eternal significance ; it is no longer a halo which is to war- 
round the head of its worker for ever ; with each enlargement of men's 
knowledge of nature a star in his crown of glory is extinguished, till at 
length it fades altogether into the light of common day — ^nay, rather de- 
clares that it was never any more than a deceitful and meteor fire. For 
it implies a serious moral charge against the doer of these works, if he 
vents them as wonders, as acts of a higher power than nature's, or 
allows others so to receive them, when indeed they are wrought but 
according to her ordinary laws. It was well enough, accordmg to tli6 
spirit in which he was working, for one of the conquerors of the New 
World to make the Indians, whom he wished to terrify, believe that in 
his displeasure with them he would at a certain hour darken the moon, 
when indeed he was but foreknowing an eclipse of that orb ; but in the 
kingdom of truth to use artifices like these were but by lies to seek to 
overturn the kingdom of lies.| 

Schleiermacher§ endeavors so to guard this view that it shall noi 

* Mirabile, but not miraetxlum. Augnstine't definition in one place, (I>e UUL 
Ored^ e. 16,) Miracolum voco qnioquid arduum ant insolitom snpra spem vel fiusnl* 
tatem mirantia apparet, is plainly faulty; it is the definition of the mirabile, not of 
the muraculom. Aquinas is more distinct {Sumnt, TheoL, L 1, qn. 110, art 4): Nob 
Buffidt ad rationem miraculi, si aliquid fiat prieter ordinem alicnjus natune paiiicii- 
laris, sic enim aliquis miraculum faceret lapidem sursum projidendo ; ex hoc antem 
aliquid didtur miraculum, quod fit prater ordinem totius natune creats, quo seua 
solus Dens Uuai mlracula. Nobis enim non omnis virtus naturo creatss nota ; ebm 
ergo fit aliquid prsster ordinem nature creatsB nobis not« per virtutem creatam 
noUs ignotam^ est quidem miraculum quoad noe, sed noo simplidtea 

t J. Mailer (JDtf Mirae. J, O. Nat, et Neceu., par. 2, p. 1) well characterises this 
scheme : Quid Ter6 1 num de miraeulorum necessitate ordiamur k notione nuraeoH 
toUendA t Si enim ex e& sententiA mirabilia Christi opera e propriis naturae Tiribns 
seeundum hujus legem, at absconditum, orta sunt, certum et constans discrimen has 
inter et ilia, quse quoUdie in naturi fieri yidemur, remanet nullum ; omnia fluunt et 
miscentnr; quae rerum natura heri gremio suo operuit, aperit hodie; qua etiaas 
nunc abeoondita sunt, posthac patebnnt Si verd, quod hodie miraculum, eras non 
mi, et hodie non est, sed mm tantilm videtur, 

X Plutardi {De Drf, Or^^ a 12) mentions exactly the same trick of a ITieeai 
Han sorceress. A late writer upon the rule of the Jesuits in Paraguay accuses thea 
of using artifices of the like kind for acquiring and maintaining an influence onr 
their couTerts. 

g Der CkridL OUmbe, v. 1 p^ 100 ; v. 8, p^ 111^ 
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ippear an entire denial of the miracles, to dress it out and prevent its 
bareness from being seen, but he does not in ftct lift himself above it. 
Ouist, he says, had not merely this deeper acquaintance with nature 
than any other that ever lived, but stands in a more inward connection 
with nature. He is able to evoke, as from her hidden recesses, her 
most inward sanctuary, powers which none other could ; although still 
powers which lay in her already. These facts, which seem exceptional, 
were deeply laid in the first constitution of the law ; and now, at this 
turning point of the world's hbtory, by the providence of God, who had 
arranged all things from the beginning of the world for the glory of his 
Son, did at his bidding emerge. Yet single and without analogy as 
they were, they belonged to the law as truly as when the aloe puts forth 
its flower, or b said to put it forth, once in its hundred years, it yet does 
this according to its own innermost nature. For ninety and nine years 
it would have seemed to men not to be the nature of the plant to flower, 
yet the flowering of the hundreth year is only the coming out of its 
truest nature. 

We sec in this scheme that attempt to reconcile and atone between 
revelation and science, which was the great purpose of all Schleiermacher's 
writings. Yet it is impossible to accept the reconciliation which he o^ 
fers ; as it is really made, however the sacrifice may bo concealed, alto- 
gether at the expense of the miracle — which, in fact, is no miracle, if it 
lay in nature already, if it was not a new thing, if it was only the evok- 
ing of old and latent forces in nature, not the bringing in of the new 
powers of a higher world, if the mysterious processes and powers by 
which those works were brought about, are only undiscovered, not undis- 
ooverable, by the efforts of human inquiry. 

Augustine has sometimes been quoted as maintaining this scheme of 
the relatively miraculous, but altogether with injustice. It is quite true 
that^ in arguing with the heathen, he does demand why they refuse to 
give credence to the Scripture miracles, when they believe so much that 
can in no way be explained by any laws which their experience gave 
them, and adduces some curious but actual, and some also entirely &b- 
ulous, phenomena of the natural world, such as fountains cold by night 
and hot by day— -others which extinguished a lighted torch, but set on 
fire an extinguished one — stones which, once kindled, could not be 
qu^iched — magnets which attracted iron, and other wonders, to which 
he and they gave credence alike.* But it is not herein his meaning to 
draw down the miracles to a level with natural appearances, hitherto 
onexplained, but capable o^ and waiting their explanation. Rather in 

* Jh Cfiw. Dei, 1. 21, a 6. 

f ■ 
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these natural appearances he sees diFect interpositions of the DIyuia 
Power ; he does not reckon that any added knowledge will bring them 
under laws of human experience, and therefore he lifts them up to a 
level with the miracles. He did not merge the mirades in nature, hut 
drew up a portion of nature into the r^on of the miraculous. However 
greatly as a natural philosopher he may have been here at fault, yet all 
extenuating of the miracle was far from him ; indeed he ever refers it to 
the omnipotence of God as to its ultimate ground.* 

When he affirms that much seems to be against nature, but nothing 
truly is, this may sound at first like the same statement of the miracu- 
lous being what it is merely in relation to certain persons and certain 
stages of our knowledge of Uiis outward world. But it is only iji sound 
that it b similar. He has quite a different thought of nature (rota any 
that will allow such to be his meaning. Nature is for him but the out- 
ward expression of the will of God ; and all which he affirms is, that 
God never can be contrary to God ; that there can be no collision of his 
wills ; that whatever comes in is as true an order, the result of as real 
a law, as that which gives place to it ; and this must needs be, since it 
has come in according to the will of God, which will is itself the hi^iest 
order, and law, and harmony.f 

6. The Rationalistic. (Paulus.) 

The rise of rationalism — ^which term I use for convenience sake, and 
without at all consenting to its fitness, for it is as absurd a misnomer as 
when that in the last century was called free-tlanking, which was as- 
suredly to end in .the slavery of all thought — the rise of rationalism 
seems to have been in this manner ; — that it was an escape from the 
conclusions of mere Deists concerning Christ's pers<Hi and his Word, 
upon the part of those who had indeed abandoned the true fitiUi of the 
Church concerning its Head ; yet were not willing to give up the last 
lingering vestiges of their respect fbr Holy Scripture and far him of 
whom Scripture testified. They with whom this system grew up could 
no longer believe the miracles, they could no longer believe the great 
miracle in which all other are easily included, a Son of Grod, in the 

♦ D* Oiv, Dei, L 21, c 7. 

t See the quotatioa from Augustioe, p 21. lliat be bad dearly id bis eye the ee* 
■ential property of a mirade, bow it aboold be the eoming in of a new power of Ood 
into nature, is plain from innomeraUe passages sndi ss tUs (Dtf Cw, Dei, L 10, a 10): 
Miracula, .... nan ea dieo qn» intennllis temporom occultis ipeius mundi caosd^ 
verumtamen sub divinft proridentia ooostitntis et ordinatis moostrosa oontingim^ 
quales sunt inositati partus animalinm, et ooeio teIT^ae renim insoUtf fiKiea. 
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Chnrdi^s sense of the words ; they, too, were obliged to &11 in with the 
first principles of the infidel adversary, that any who professed to accom- 
plish mirades was either self-deceived or a deceiver, even as they who 
recorded such as having happened stood in the same dilemma. 

But what if it could be shown that Girist never professed to do any 
mirades, nor the sacred historians to record any ? if it could be shown 
that the sacred narratives, rightly read, were against any such supposi- 
tion, and that it was only the lovers of, and cravers after, the marvellous, 
who had found any miracles there ; — the books themselves having been 
intended to record merely natural events ? Were not this an escape 
fix>m the whole difficulty 1 The divine, it is true, in these narratives 
would disappear ; that however they did not desire to save ; that they 
had already given up : but the human would be vindicated ; the good 
fiuth, the honesty, the entire credibility of the Scripture historians, would 
stand &SL And in Christ himself there would be still that to which they 
oould look up with reverence and love ; they could still believe in him 
as the truthful founder of a religion which they did not desire to re- 
nounce altogether. No longer being, as the Qiurch declared him, the 
worker of wonders, clothed with power from on high, nor professing to 
be that which he was not, as the blasphemers affirmed, he would still 
abide for them in the fulness of his beneficent activity, as he went up 
and down the world, healing and blessing, though with only the same 
means which other men had at command. 

Hieir attempt was certainly a bold one ; to suffer the sacred text to 
stand, and yet to find no miracles in it, did appear a hopeless task ; for 
this is that whtdi altogether distinguishes this system from later mythic 
theories, that it does accept the New Testament as entirely historic ; it 
does appeal t» the word of Scripture as the ground and proof of its asser- 
tions ; its grealt assertion being that the Evangelists did not intend to re- 
late mirades, but ordinary &cts of every-day experience, works done by 
Jesus, now of friendship and humanity, now of medical skill, now also of 
chance and good fortune, or other actions which, from one cause or 
other, seemed to them of sufficient significance to be worth recording, 
Hius Christ, they say, did not heal an impotent man at Bethesda, but 
only detected an impostor ; he did not change water into wine at Cana, 
but brought in a new supply of wine when that of the house was ex- 
tiansted ; he did not multiply the loaves, but, distributing his own and 
his disdples' little store, set an example of liberality which was quickly 
followed by others who had like stores, and in this way there was suffi- 
eaoit for Hh He did not cure blindness otherwise than any skilful 
oculist might do it ; — which indeed, they observe, is clear ; for with his 
own lips he declared that he needed li^ for so delicate an operation— 
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'* I must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day ; the nigEil 
Cometh when no man can work ;" (John ix. 4 ;) he did not walk on the 
sea, but on the shore ; he did not tell Peter to find a piece of money in 
the fish's mouth, but to catch as many fish as would sell lor that money ; 
he did not raise Lazarus fit>m the dead, but guessed, from the nature of 
his disease, that he was only in a swoon, and happily found it so. 

This entire scheme, which many had already tried here and there, 
but which first appeared full blown and consistently carried throu^ in 
the Commentary of Dr. Paulus,* did not long surrive in its first vigor. 
It perished under blows received from many quarters ; fcnr, not to speak 
of a reviving faith in the hearts of many, that God could do more than 
man could understand, even the children of tins world directed against 
it the keenest shafts of their ridicule. Every philologist, nay, every 
man who believed that language had any laws, was its natural enemy, 
for it stood only by the violation of all these laws. Even the very ad- 
vance of unbelief was fatal to it, for in it there was a slight lingering 
respect to the Word of God ; moved by wMdi respect it sought fordbly 
to bring that Word into harmony with its theory, as a better alternative 
than the renoimcing the authority of that Word altogether. But when 
men arose, who did not shrink from the other alternative, who had no 
desire to hold by that Word at all, then there was nothing to hinder 
them from at once coming back to the common-sense view of the subject, 
and one which no art could long succeed in concealing, namely, that 
these Evangelists did intend to record supernatural events. Those to 
whom the Scriptures were no authority, had at least this advantage, that 
they were not under the temptation to twist and pervert them, so to bring 
them into apparent accordance with their systems. 

This scheme of interpretation, thus assailed from so many sides, 
and being merely artificial, quickly succumbed. And now, even in 
the land of its birth, it has entirely perished ; on the one side a deeper 
fiuth, on the other a more rampant unbelief, have enovoached on and 
wholly swallowed up the territory which it occupied. It is indeed so 
little the form in which an assault on Revelation will ever again clothe 
itself and may be so entirely regarded as one of the cast-off garments 
of unbelief, now despised and trodden under foot even of those who 
once glorified themselves in it, that I have not alluded, save very 
slightly and passingly, to it in the body of my book. Once or twice I 
have noticed its curiosities of interpretation, its substitutions, as they 
have been happily termed, of philological for historical wonders. The 
reader who is curious to see how Dr. Paulus and his compeers arrived 

• Fint pablidied in 180a 
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ct the desired result of exliausting the narrative of its miraculous 
element, will find Bpedm^;[is in the notes upon the feeding of the five 
thousand, and the finding of the stater in the fish's mouth. 



7. The Histo&ioo-Ckitioal. (Woolstov, Strauss.) 

The last assault upon the miracles is that which may be not unfitly 
termed the historico-critical. It affirms that they are so fiill of contra- 
dictions, psychological and other improbabilities, discrepancies between 
the accounts of one Evangelist and another, that upon close handling 
they crumble to pieces, and are unable to stand as Mstory. Among 
the English deists of the last century, Woolston especially addressed 
himself in this way to the undermining the historic credit of these narra- 
tives. He was brought to this evil work in a singular way, and abides 
a moumfiil example of the extremes whither spite and mortified vanity 
would carry a weak man, though, as all testimonies concur in acknow- 
ledging, at one time of estimable conversation, and &vorably known 
lor his temperate life, his charity to the poor, and other evidences of an 
inward piety. Bom in 1609, and educated at Cambridge, where he 
became a fellow of Sidney, he first attracted unfavorable notice by a 
certain crack-brained enthusiasm for the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture, which he carried to all lengths. Whether he owed this to 
the works of Philo and Origcn, or whether he only strengthened and 
nourished an already existing predilection by the study of their writings, 
is not exactly clear ; but it had become a sort of " fixed idea" in his 
mind. At first, although just offence was taken at more than one 
publication of his, in which his allegorical system was carried out at 
the expense apparently of the historic truth of the Scripture, yet as 
it was not considered that he meant any mischief, as it was not likely 
that he would exert any very wide influence, he was suffered to follow 
his own way, unvisited by any serious censures from the higher autho- 
rities of the Church. Meeting however with opposition in many quar- 
ters, and unable to carry the clergy with him, he broke out at last in 
unmeasured invectives against them, and in a virulent pamphlet* styled 
them "slaves of the letter," "Baal-priests," "blind leaders of the 
blind," and was on account of this pamphlet deprived of his fellowship 
(1721). 

* In his Letter to the JUv, Dr. Bennett upon ihU quettion. Whether the QueLker9 
do not the nearest of any other teet re$emble the primitive Chrietiane in principle and 
preutieci. By AristoboliUL London, 1720. 
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From this time it seemed as if an absolute furj possessed lum : uot 
merely the Qiurch, but Christianity itself was the object of his attack. 
Whether his allegorical system of interpretation had indeed ended, as 
it was very likely to do, in depriving him of all faith in God's Word, 
and he retained his professed veneration for its spiritual meaning only 
that he might, under shelter of that, more securely advance to the 
assault of its historical foundations, or whether he did still reUun this 
in truth, it was now at any rate only subordinate and subservient to his 
purposes of revenge. To these he was ready to offer up every other 
oonsideration. When then in that great controversy which was raging 
in the early part of the last century, the defenders of revealed religion 
intrenched themselves behind the miracles, as defences from which 
they could never be driven, as being irrefragable proofs of the divine 
origin of Christianity, Woolston undertook, by the engines of his alle- 
gorical interpretation, to dislodge them from these also, and with thb 
aim published his notorious Letters on the Miracles* It is his manner 

* These six Lettert, first poblished m sepamte pamphlets between 1727-29, had 
an immense circulation, and were read with the greatest avidity. Voltaire, who was 
in England just at the time of their publication, says that thirty thousand copies of 
them were sold, and that large packets of them were forwarded to the American 
colonies. In the copy I am using, the different letters range from the third to the 
•ixth edition, and this almost immediately after their first publicatioa Indeed, Swift 
in his lines on his own death, written 17S1, speaks of something much more than 
itdB, and quite consents with Voltaire's account ol the immense popolari^ which 
they enjoyed. He makes lintot, the bookseller, saj, — 

<^ Here*s Woolston^k tracto, ihe twlfth ediUon, 
lis read \>j erery politician : 
The eountvy members when in town, 
To all Ukeir boroughs send them down : 
Ton nerer met a thing bo smart ; 
Tbe courtiers hate them all by heart ;** ^. 

Their circulation was so great, and their mischief so wide, that above sixty aoswera 
were published within a very short period. Oibson, then Bishop of London, addressed 
fire pastoral letters to his diocese against them ; and other chief divines of Eo^hmd, as 
Sherlock, Pearce, Smallbrooke, found it needful to answer them. Of the replies which 
I have seen, Smallbeooks's (Bishop of St. David's) YiThditatum of our Saptour^ 
JiiraeleM, 1729, is the most learned and the best But one cannot help being painfully 
struck upon this and other occasions with the exceeding poverty and feebleness of the 
antideistical literature of England in that day of need ; the low grounds which it 
occupies ; the little enthusiasm which the cause awakened in its defenders. With 
regard to Woolston himself, the paltry shifts with which he sought to evade the eon- 
sequences of his blasphemy,— and there is an infinite meanness in the way in which 
he professes, while blaspheming against the works of Christ, to be only JMUMiilti^g them 
in the letter that he may vindicate them in the spirit,— this and other sudi poor evar 
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ia these to take certain miracles which Christ did, or which were 
wrought in relation of him, two or three in a letter, and he then seeks 
to show that, understood in their literal sense, they contain such ex- 
travagancies, contradictions, and the like, that we can never suppose 
that Christ actually did them, or that the Evangelists, as honest men, 
men who had the credit of their Lord at heart, intended to record them 
as having been actually wrought, or desired us to receive them other- 
wise than as allegories, spiritual truths clothed in the form of historic 
ev^its. The enormous difference between himself and those early 
Church writers, to whom he appeals, and whose views he professes to 
be only re-asserting, — ^a difference of which it is impossible that he 
could have been ignorant, — ^is this : they said. This history, being real, 
has also a deeper ideal sense; he upon the contrary. Since it is im* 
possible that this history can be real, therefore it must have a spiritual 
«gnificance. They build upon the establishment of the historic s^ise, 
he upon its ruins.* 

When he wants to utter grosser blasphemies th^ in his own person 
he dares, or than would befit the standing point which he has assumed 
from whence to assault Revelation, he introduces a Jewish Kabbi, and 
sufilers him to speak without restraint, himself only observing, " This is 
what an adversary might say ; to these accusations we Christians ex- 
pose ourselves so long as we cleave to the historic letter ; we only can 
escape from thence by forsaking that, and holding fast the allegorical 
meaning alone." I shall not (as it is not needful) offend the Christian 
reader by the reproduction of any of his coarser ribaldry, which has 
sufficient cleverness to have made it mischievous enough, but will en- 
deavor to show by a single example the manner in whidi he seeks to 
make weak points in the Scripture narratives. He is dealing with the 
miracle of the man sick with the palsy, who was let through the broken 
roof of the house where Jesus was, and thereupon healed. (Mark ii. 



noDM failed to protect him from the pains and penalties of the law. He was fined 
tweoty-fiye pounds for each of his Letters, sentenced to be imprisoned for a year, 
and was not to be released till he could find sureties for his good behavior. These 
he was not able to procure, and he died in prison in 1731. 

* Their canon was ever this, which Gregory the Great uttered when he saio (Ham. 
40 in JSvatip.) : Tunc namque allegorijB fiructus suariter carpitur, eiim prius per histo- 
riam in reritatis radice solidatur ; and they abound in such earnest warnings as this 
of Augustine's : Ante onmia tamen, fratres, hoc in nomine Dei admonemus . . . nt 
qnaiido auditis exponi Sacras Scripturas narrantes qua gesta sunt, priiis illud quod 
leetam est credatis sic gestum quomodo lectum est, ne subtracto fundamento rei 
geflt«, quasi in aere qu»retis »dificara Compare what he says on the history of 
Jooab, £p. 102, qu. 6, g 88. 
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1 — 12.) But how, he asks, should there have been such a crowd to 
hear Jesus preach at Capemaum, where he was so well known and so 
little admired? and then, if there was that crowd, what need of such 
urgent haste ? it was but waiting an hoiur or two till the multitude had 
dispersed ; *' I should have thought their fiuth might have worked pa- 
tience." Why did not Jesus tell the people to make way ? would they 
not have done so readily, since to see a miracle was the very thing they 
wanted 1 How should the pulleys, ropes, and ladder have been at hand 
to haul him up 1 How strange, that they should have had hatchets and 
hammers ready to break through the spars and rafters of the roof^ and 
stranger still that the good man of the house should have endured, with« 
out a remonstrance, his property to be so injured ! How did those 
below escape without injury from the falling tiles and plaster ? And if 
there were a door in the roof, as some, to mitigate the difficulty, tell us, 
why did not Jesus go up to the roof, and there speak the healing word, 
and so spare all this trouble and damage and danger *? 

But enough ; — it; is evident that this style of objection could be infi- 
nitely multiplied in regard to any history. There is always something 
else that might have been done besides the thing that was done. It is 
afler this taking to pieces of the narrative, this triumphant showing, as he 
afiirms, that it cannot stand in the letter, that he proceeds, as a sort of 
salvo, to say it may very well stand in its spirit, as an allegory and 
symbol of something else ; and that so, and so only it was intended. 
This is what he offers by way of this higher meaning in the pres^it 
case : By the palsy of this man is signified " a dissoluteness of morals 
and unsteadiness of faith and principles, which is the condition of man- 
kind at present, who want Jesus' help for the cure of it." The four 
bearers are the four Evangelists, " on whose faith and doctrine mankind 
is to be carried unto Christ." The house to the top of which he b to 
be carried is, *' the intellectual edifice of the world, otherwise called 
Wisdom's house." But " to the sublime sense of the Scriptures, called 
the top of the house, is man to be taken : he is not to abide in the low 
and literal sense of them." Then if he dare to '' open the house of 
wisdom, he will presently be admitted to the presence and knowledge 
of Jesus."* 

* Fourth Disooune on the Miradet^ pp. 51 — 67. Sirauss'a own judgmeDt of his 
predecessor in tbia line very much agrees with that given above. He says, ** Wool- 
aton's whole presentation of the case veers between these alternatives. If we are de- 
termined to hold fiut the miracles as actual history, then they forfeit all divine charac- 
ter, and sink down into unworthy tricka and conmion frauds. Will we, on the other 
hand, not let go the divine in these narrations, then must we, with the sacrifice of 
their historic diaracter, understand them only as the setting forth, in historic guiae» of 
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Not yery different is Strauss^s own method of proceeding. He 
wMdi the same weapona of destractive oriticiam, thinking to show how 
eadi hiatory will crumble at his touch — ^will remain a heap of improba- 
bilities, which no one can any longer maintain. It needs not to say 
that he is a more accomplished adversary than Woolston, with far 
ampler resources at command, — ^more, if not of his own, yet of other 
m«[i'8 learning; inheriting as he does all the negative criticism of the 
last hundred years, of an epoch, that is, which has been sufficiently 
firuitful in this kind. Here indeed \s in great part the secret of the vast 
sensation which his work for a season caused : all that was scattered up 
and down in many books he has brought together and gathered into a 
tingle focus ; all which other men had spoken faintly and with reserve, 
he with a greater boldness has spoken out ; he has dared to give utter- 
ance to all which was trembling upon the lips of numbers, but which, 
from one cause or another, they had shrunk from openly declaring. 
Yet as regards the treatment of the miracles, — for with that only we have 
now to do, — there are differences between him and Woolston. He 
unites in his own person the philosophical and the critical assailant of 
these ; for he starts from the philosophic ground of Spinoza, that the 
miracle is impossible, since the laws of nature are the only and the ne> 
oessary laws of God ; and he then proceeds to the critical examination 
of the Gospel miracles in detail ; but of course in each case to the trial 
of that which is already implicitly tried and condemned. Thus, if he 
is ever at a loss — if any of them give him trouble — if they oppose a 
stubborn resistance to the powerful solvents which he applies, threaten- 
ing to stand in despite of all, he immediately falls back on his philoso- 



certain spiritual truths ; for which, indeed, the authority of the chiefest allegorists ia 
tiie Church, as Origen and Augustine and others, may be adduced ;— yet so, that Wool- 
ston imputes falsely to them the intention of thrusting out, as he would do, the literal 
interpretation by the allegorical altogether ; while yet they, a few instances on Origen's 
part being excepted, are inclined to let both explanations stand, the one by the other. 
Woolstoa's statement of the case may leave a doubt to which of the two alternatives 
which he sets over against one another, he with his own judgment inclines. If one 
calls to mind, that before he came forward as an opponent of Christianity, as received 
in his day, he occupied himself with allegorical interpretations of the Scripture, one 
might regard this as the opinion which was most truly his owa But on the other 
hand, all that he can adduce of incongruities in the literal sense of the mirncle hista 
ries is brought forward with such one-sided zeal, and so colors the whole with its 
mocking tone, that one must rather conjecture that the Deist seeks only, by urging the 
allegorical ^ense, to secure his own rear, so that he may the more boldly let himself 
looee on the literal meaning." (Leben Jew, 8rd edit., v. 1, p. 14.) There is a very 
accurate and carefully written account of Woolston, and his life and writings in Lxgh- 
ua's Ot9ckiehU de% Englitchen Deivnw, pp. 289—811. 

10 
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phic ground, and exclaims, "But if we admit it was thus, then we 
should have here a miracle, and we have started from the first princi- 
ple, that such is inconceivable." This mockery in every case he re- 
peats, trying them one by one, which have all been condemned by him 
beforehand in the gross. 

There is, too, this further diflTerence, that while Woolston professed 
to consider the miracles as the conscious clothing of spiritual truth, alle- 
gories devised artificially, and, so to speak, in cold blood, for the setting 
forth truths of the kingdom, Strauss gives them a freer birth and a some- 
what nobler origin. They are the halo of glory with which the in- 
fant Church gradually and without any purposes of deceit clothed its 
Founder and its Head. His mighty personality, of which it was liv- 
ingly conscious, caused it ever to surround him with new attributes of 
glory. All which men had ever craved and longed for— deliverance 
from physical evil, dominion over the crushing powers of nature, victory 
over death itself, — ^all which had ever in a lesser measure been attri- 
buted to any, — they lent in larger abundance, in unrestrained fulness, 
to him whom they felt greater than all. The system may be most 
fitly characterized as the Church making its Christ, and not Christ 
his Church. 

With one only observation I will pass on, and not detain the reader 
any longer from more pleasant and more profitable portions of the sub- 
ject. It is this, that here, as so oflen, we fmd the longings and cravings 
of men afler a redemption, in the widest sense of that word, made to 
throw suspicion upon him in whom these longings and cra\nngs are al^ 
firmed to have been satisfied. But if we believe a divine life stirring 
at the root of our humanity, the depth and universality of such longings 
is a proof rather that they were meant some day to find their satisfaction 
— ^that they were not always to be hopes and dreams ; and if so, in whom, 
but in him whom we preach — ^in whom, but in Christ 1 What other 
beside him could, with the slightest show of reason, be put forward as 
the fulfiller of the world's hopes ? If we do not believe in this divine 
life, nor in a divine leading of our race — if we hold a mere brutal theory 
about man, it were then better altogether to leave discussing miracles 
and Gospels, which indeed have no meaning for, as they stand in no re- 
lation to, us. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE APOUKJETIC WORTH OF THE MIRACLES. 



A MOST interestiDg question remains: namely this, What is the place 
which those ifho are occupied with marshalling and presenting the evi- 
dences of Revelation should give to the miracles? what is the service 
wludi they may render here? The circumstances have been already 
noticed which were sufficient to hinder them from taking a very promi- 
nent place in the early Apologies for Christianity.* The Christian mira- 
cles had not sufficiently extricated themselves from the multitude of 
fidse miracles, — ^nor was Christ sufficiently discerned and distinguished 
from the various wonder-workers of his own and of past ages ; so that^ 
even if men had admitted his miracles to be true and godlike, they 
would have been hardly nearer to the acknowledging of Christianity as 
the one faith, or of him as ^' the way, the truth, and the life." 

But a different and far more important position has been assigned 
them in later times, especially during the last two hundred years ; and 
the tone and temper of modem theology abundantly explains the greater 
prominence, sometimes, I believe, the undue, because the exclusive, 
pnnninence, which in this period they have assumed. The apologetic 
Kterature of this time, partook, as was inevitable, in the general depres- 
aon of all its theology. There is no one, I think, who would now be 
satisfied with the general tone and spirit in which the defences of the 
faith, written during the two last centuries, and beginning with the me- 

* Thus, in the ApologieM of Justin Martyr, they are scarcely made use of at all 
It is otherwise indeed with Amobius, who (Adc, Gen,, L 1, c. 42) lays much stress 
on them. Speaking of the trath of Ohristianity and of Ohrist's mission, he says, 
VoIU major est comprohatio qakm gestarom ab eo fides rerum, qn&m virtatom,— 
and then appeals through ten eloqaent chapters to his miracles. 
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morable work of Grotius,* are composed. Much as this and many 
others contain of admirable, yet in well nigh all that great truth of the 
Italian poet seems to have been forgotten, 

** Thej struggle Tainly to preserre a part, 
Who hare not oourage to oontend for alL* 

These apologists, on the contrary, would seem very often to have 
thought that Deism was best to be resisted by reducing Quristianity to a 
sort of revealed Deism. Like men that had renounced the hope of de- 
fending all, their whole endeavor was to save something, and when their 
pursuers pressed them hard, they were willing to delay the pursuit by 
casting to them as a prey much that ought to have been the dearest to 
themselves. It has been well observed, that they were like men idu> 
should cry " Thieves and robbers !" who were yet themselves all the 
while throwing out of the windows the most precious things of the house ; 
and thus it sometimes happened that the good cause suffered quite as 
much from its defenders as its assailants : for that enemies should be 
fierce and bitter, this was only to be looked for; but that friends, those 
in whose keeping was the citadel, should be timid and half-hearted, and 
ready for a compromise, this was indeed an augury of ilL Now this, 
whidi caused so much to be thrown greatly out of sight, as generally 
the mysteries of our &ith, which brought about a slight of the inner ar- 
guments for revelation, caused that from the miracles to assume a dis- 
proportionate magnitude. A value too exclusive was set on them ; they 
were rent away from the truths for which they witnessed, and whidi 
, witnessed for them — only too much like seals torn off firom the document 
which at once they rendered valid, and which gave importance to thenu 
And thus, in this unnatural isolation, separated from Qirist's person and 
doctrine, the whole burden of proof was laid on them. They were the 
apology for Christianity, the reason which men were taught they should 
give for the faith which was in them.f 

It is not hard to see the motives which led to this ; they were clueflj 
the desire to get an absolute demonstration of the Christian &ith— one 
which objectively should be equally good for every man ; it was the wish 

• J)$ Veriiate JReligionii OhriUiafUB. ^ 

t I mdude, in the proofs drawn from the miracles, those drawn from the Old 
Testament prophecies — for it was only a« nUraeUt, (miracola prsescientia, as the 
others are miracala potentise,) that these prophecies were made to do semee and 
arrayed in the forefront of this batUe ; as bj the learned and aeate Haet, in hb 
Jhmonttraiio Evan^lioa^ in wliich the fulfilment of prophecy in the person of Jesna 
of Nanreth is altogether the point romid which the whole argument tami^ as he 
himielf in the PrrfiM, g 2, dedaren 
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to bring the matter to the same sort of proof as exists for a proposition in 
mathematios or in logio. And consistently with this we see the whole 
ai^^ument cast exactly into the same forms of definitions, postulates, 
udoms, and propositions.* But at the same time the state of mind 
which made men to desire either to find for themselves, or to furnish 
others with, proo& of thb nature, was not altogether healthy. It was 
fHam that their &ith had become very much an external hbtorio one, 
when they thus eagerly looked round for outward evidences, and found 
a value only in such ; instead of turning in upon themselves as well, for 
evidence that they had ^' not followed cunningly devised &bles," and 
aaying, ^ We know the things which we believe — they are to us truer 
than au^t else can be, for we have the witness of the Spirit for their 
truth. We have found these things to be true, for they have come to us 
In demonstration of the Spirit and in power." Instead of an appeal to 
those mighty influ^ices which Christ's words and doctrine exercise on 
every heart that receives them, to their transforming, transfiguring 
power, to the miracles of grace which are the heritage of every one 
yrbo has believed to salvation, instead of an addressing of the gainsay ers 
In the very language of the Lord, ^' If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God," (John vii. 17,) this all as 
mystical and uncertain, (instead of being seen to be, as it truly was, the 
most certain thing of all,) was thrown into the background. Men were 
afirai^ ^ ^^^^^ themselves and their cause to arguments like these, and 
would know of no other statement of the case than this barren and 
hungry one : — Qiristianity is a divine revelation, and this the miracles 
which accompanied its promulgation prove. What must first be found 
&ult with in this is the wilful abandonment of such large regions of 
ffooty which the Christian apologist ought triumphantly to have occu- 
pied as his proper domain — ^the whole region, mainly and chiefly, of , 
the Inner spiritual life ; his foregoing an appeal to the mysterious powers 
of reg^ieration and renewal, which are ever found to follow on a true 
adherence to him who is the Giver of this £dth, and who has pledged 
himself to these very results. 

On such he might at least have ventured, when he was seeking not 
to convince an unbeliever, but, as would be oflen his aim, to carry one 
that already believed round the whole circle of the defences of his posi- 
tion — to make him aware of the relative strength of each — to give him • 

* For exsmplfi, by Hnet in hia work referred to above. He claims for the way of 
proof upon whidi he ia entering that it ia the lafest : Pra/aiiot § 2 : Utpote qu» con- 
itei hoe genera damoostrationii, quod doq minus oertum lit quim demonstratio qnaBTis 
ftometrica. 
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a sdentific insight into the grounds on which his faith rested. Here, at 
any rate, the appeal to what he had himself known and tasted of the 
powers of the world to oome, might well have found room. For, to use 
the words of Coleridge,* ^ Is not a true, efficient oonviction of a moral 
truth, is not the crecUing of a new hearty which collects the energies of a 
man's whole being in the focus of the conscience, the one essential mira- 
cle, the same and of the same evidence to the ignorant and to the 
learned, which no superior skill can counterfeit, human or demoniacsl; 
is it not emphatically that leading of the Father, without which no man 
can come to Christ ; is it not that implication of doctrine in the mirade^ 
and of miracle in the doctrine, which is the bridge of communication 
between the senses and the soul ; — ^that predisposing warmth which reo* 
ders the understanding susceptible of the specific impressions from the 
historic, and from all other outward, seals of testimony V* And even if 
arguing with one who had never submitted himself to these blessed 
powers, and to whose experience therefore no like appeal could be made, 
yet even for him there b the outward utterance of this inward truth, in 
that which he could not deny, save as he denied or was ignorant of 
every thing, which would make him one to be argued with at all — the 
&ct, I mean, of a Christendom — ^the standing miracle of a Quistendom 
" commensiuBte and almost synonymous with the civilized world" — the 
mighty changes whidi this religion has wrought in the earth — the divine 
fruits which it every where has borne — ^the new creation which it haa 
been — the way in which it has taken its place in the world, not as a fi>r> 
cible intruder, but finding all that world's pre-established harmonies 
ready to greet and welcome it, ready to give it play and room — ^philos- 
ophy, and art, and science, practically confessing that only under it 
could they attain their highest perfection, that in something they had all 
been dwarfed and stunted and insufficient before. Little as it wears of 
the glory which it ought to have, yet it wears enough to proclaim that its 
origin was more than mundane ; surely from a Quistendom, even such 
as it shows itself now, it is fair to argue back to a Christ sudi as the 
Church receives as the only adequate cause. It is an oak which from 
no other acorn could have unfolded itself into so goodly a tree. 

It is true that in this there is an abandoning of the attempt to put the 
proof of Christianity into the same form as a proposition in an exact 
science. There is no more the claim made of giving it their kind of 
certainty. But this, which may seom at first sight a loss, is indeed a 
gain ; for the ailment for all which as Christians we believe is in very 
truth not logical and single, but moral and cumulative ; and the attempt 

• The Friend, Vol 8, Easay II 
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to substitute a formal proof, where the deepest necessities of the soul de- 
mand a moral, is one of the most grievous shocks whidi the moral sense 
Cflm receive, as it is one, too, of the most fruitful sources of unbelief* 
Few who have had books of evidences put into their hands, constructed 
upon this principle, but must remember the shock which they suffered 
from them — ^how it took them, it may be, some time to recover the tone 
of their minds, and how only by falling back upon what they themselves 
had felt and known of the living power of Christ's words and doctrine in 
their own hearts, could they deliver themselves from the injurious in* 
fluences, the seeds of doubt and of misgiving, which these books had 
now for the first time perhaps sown in their mbds. They must remem> 
her how they asked themselves, in deep inner trouble of soul : '' Are 
these indeed the grounds, and the only grounds, upon which the deep 
foundations of my spiritual life repose 1 is this all that I have to answer? 
are these, and no more, the reasons of the faith that is in me ?" And 
then, if at any moment there arose a suspicion that some link in this 
chain of outward proof was wanting, or that any would not bear all the 
weight which was laid upon it — and men will be continually tempted to 
try the strength of that on which they have trusted all — there was no* 
thing to &11 bade upon, with which to scatter and put to flight a suspi* 
don such as this. And that such should arise, at least in many mindS| 
were inevitable ; for how many points, as we have seen, are there at 
which suspicion may intrude. Is a miracle possible 1 Is a miracle 
provable ? Were the witnesses of these miracles competent 1 Did they 
not too lightly admit a supernatural cause, when there were adequate 
natural ones which they failed to note ? These works may have been 
good for the eye-witnesses, but what are they for me? And these 
doubts and questionings might be multiplied without number. Happy is 
the man, and he only is happy, who, if the outworks of his faith are at 
any time thus assailed, can betake himself to an impregnable inner cita* 
dd, from whence in due time to issue forth and repossess even those 
exterior defences, who can fall back on those inner grounds of belief, in 
which there can be no mistake, that testimony of the Spirit, which is 
above and better than all.* 

And as it is thus with him, who entirely desiring to believe, is only 
unwillingly disturbed with doubts and suggestions, which he would 
give worlds to be rid of for ever, so on the other hand the expectation 
that by arguments thrown apparently into forms of strict reasoning 
there is any compelling to the fiuth one who does not wish to believe^ 

* See the admirable words of Oal?iii, Irulii^ L 1, c 7, § 4, 5, on the Holy Scrip* 
tore as uUiaately abraTnaroc. 
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IB absurd, and an expectation which all experience oontradicta. AU 
that he is, and all that he is determined to be, has bribed such an one 
to an opposite conclusion* Rather than belieye that a miracle has 
taken place— a miracle from the upper world, and connected with doc- 
trines of holiness, to which doctrines he b resolved to yield no obedi- 
ence — he will take refuge in anj the most monstrous supposition of 
fraud, or ignorance, or folly, or collusion. If no such solution presents 
itself) he will wait for such, rather than accept the mirade, with its 
hated adjunct of the truth which it confirms. In what different ways 
the same miracle of Qirist wrought upon different spectators! He 
raised a man from the dead ; here was the same outward fact for all ; 
but how diverse the effects !— «ome believed and some went and told 
the Pharisees. (John xi. 45, 46.) Heavenly voices were heard, — and 
some said it thundered, so dull and inarticulate were those sounds to 
them, while others knew that they were voices wherein was the witness 
of God to his own Son. (John xiL 28—30.) 

Are then, it may be asked, the miracles to occupy no plaoe at all 
in the array of proo& for the certainty of the things which we have 
believed? On the contrary, a most important place. We should 
greatly miss them if they did not appear in sacred history, if we could 
not point to them there; for they belong to the very idea of a Re- 
deemer, which would remain most incomplete without them. We 
could not ourselves, without having that idea infinitely weakened and 
impoverished, conceive of him as not doing such works ; and those to 
whom we presented him might make answer, "Strange, that one should 
come to deliver men from the bondage of nature which was crushing 
them, and yet himself have been subject to its heaviest laws, — ^himself 
wonderful, and yet his appearance accompanied by no analogous won- 
ders in nature,— claiming to be the Life, and yet himself helpless in the 
encounter with death; however much he promised in word, never 
realizing any part of his promises in deed, giving nothing in hand, no 
first fruits of power, no pledges of greater things to come." They 
would have a right to ask, "Why did he give no signs that he came to 
connect the visible with the invisible world 1 Why did he nothing to 
break the yoke of custoiti and experience, nothing to show men that the 
constitution which ho pretended to reveal has a true foundation?"* 
And who would not feel that they had right in this, that a Saviour who 
so bore himself during his earthly life, and his actual daily encounter 
with evil, would have been felt to be no Savioiur? that he must needs 
show himself, if he were to meet the wants of men, mighty not only in 

* Mauuox's Kingdom of Chritt, v. 2, p. 264. 
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word but in work 1 When we object to the use that has been oflen made 
of these works, it is only because they have been forcibly severed from 
the whole complex of Christ's life and doctrine, and presented to the 
contemplation of men apart from these ; it is only because, when on his 
head who is the Word of God, are " many crowns," (Rev. Ixix, 12,) 
one only has been singled out in proof that he is King of kings, and 
Lord of lords. The miracles have been spoken of as though they 
borrowed nothing from the truths which they confirmed, but those 
truths every thing from them ; when indeed the true relation is one of 
mutual interdependence, the miracles proving the doctrines, and the doc- 
trines approving the miracles,* and both held together for us in a 
blessed unity, in the person of him who spake the words and did the 
works, and through the impress of highest holiness and of absolute 
truth and goodness, which that person leaves stamped on our souls ; — 
80 that it may be more truly siud that we believe the miracles for 
Christ's sake, than Christ for the miracles' sake.f Neither when we 
thus affirm that the miracles prove the doctrine, and the doctrine the 
miracles, are we arguing in a circle : rather we are receiving the simi 
total of the impression which this divine revelation is intended to make 
on us, instead of taking an impression only partial and one-sided. 

* See Pascal's PentSeM, c 21, Sor lea Miracles 

t Augustine was indeed affirming the same when against the Donatists, and 
their daims to be workers of wonders he said (2>e Unit Ecde9^ c. 19) ; Quacunqae 
talm in catholidl [ecdesiA] fiont, ideo sont approbanda, quia in catholidl fiunt, non 
ide6 maoifestatur catholics, quia \mc in eft fiunt. 

m 



THE MIRACLES. 



I. 

THE WATER MADE WIHE. 

John il 1 — IL 

*^ This beginning of miraeUi^ is as truly an introduction to all other 
miracles which Christ did, as the parable of the Sower is an introduo- 
tioQ to all other parables which he spoke. (Mark iv. 31.) No other 
miracle would have had so much in it of prophecy, would have served 
as so fit an inauguration to the whole future work of the Son of God. 
For that work might be characterized throughout as an ennobling of the 
common and a transmuting of the mean — a turning of the water of 
earth into the wine of heaven. Yet not to anticipate remarks which 
will find their fitter place, when the droumstances of this miracle have 
been more fiiUy considered, what is this ** third day^^ which St. John 
gives as ^e date of this present miracle 1 It is generally, and, 1 
believe, correctly answered, the third afler the day on which Philip 
and Nathanael, of whose coming to Christ there is mention immediately 
befbre, (i. 43,) had attached themselves to him. He and his newly- 
won disciples would have passed without difficulty firom the banks of 
Jordan to Cana* in two days, and thus might have been easily present 

* Among the most felicitoiu and most oooTinciiig of RobiiuoD*8 aligfater rectifioa- 
fSunm of the geogrspby of Paleetine, (BibHeal ReuarchM, v. 3, pp. 204—308,) is that 
IB which he reinstates the true Oana in honors which hadlong been nstuped by an- 
ethflr village. It would seem that in the neighborhood of Nazareth are two villages, 
doe of whiefa bears the title of Kefr Kenna, and is about an hour and a half N. S. 
from Kaarsth; the ottur, KAaa d-Jelfl, aboat three bonn^ dtstanos^ and nearly doe 
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at the " marriage^'* or, better, the marriage festival, upon the third da^ 
afler that event But besides the Lord and his disciples, " ike mother 
of Jesus was there*^ also. It is most likelj, indeed there is every reason 
to suppose, that Joseph was now dead ; the last mention of him occurs 
on the occasion of the Lord's visit as a child to the Temple ; he had 
died, probably, between that time and Christ's open undertaking of his 
ministry. The disciples called are commonly taken to be the five* 
whom he had so lately gathered, Andrew and Peter, Philip and Na- 
thaaael, (Bartholomew?) and the fifth, the Evangelist himself. For 
St. John is generally considered to have been the second of the two 
scholars of the Baptist mentioned i. 35, 40, of whom Andrew was the 
other, both from all the circumstances being detailed with so great 
minuteness, and it being so much in his manner to keep back his own 
personality under such language as there is used (xiii. 23 ; xviii. 15 ; 
xix. 26, 35). If this was so, he would then be an eye-witness of the 
miracle which he is relating.f 

Dorih. The former, wbich has only greater nearness in its favor, is now always 
shown by the monks and other guides to travellers as the Cana of our history, though 
the name can only with difficulty be twisted to the same, the Kefr haying first to be 
dropped altogether ; and in Kenna, the first radical changed and the second left oat ; 
while " Eina el-Jelil" is word for word the " Cana of Galilee** of Scripture, whidi 
exactly so stands in the Arabic version of the New Testament. In addition, be de- 
dsivelj proves that the mistake is entirely modem, since it is only since the sixteenth 
century that Kefr Kenna has thus borne away the honors due rightly to Eftna el-JeliL 
Tin then, as he shows by numerous references to a line of earlier trarellers and to- 
pographers readiing through many centuries, the latter was ever considered as the 
scene of this first miracle of our Lord. It may have helped to further the mistakiBb 
and to win for it an easier acceptance, that it was manifestly for the interest of 
guides and travellers, who would spare themselves fatigue and distance, to looept the 
other in its room, it lying directly on one of the routes between Nazareth and Tib»> 
rias, and being far more accessible than the true. The Cana of the New Testament 
does not occur in the Old, but is mentioned twice by Josephus, who also takes note 
ofitasinOaUlee. (Ft^o, §16, Si; j8ef/. JimI, 1. 1, c 17, §6.) The Old TestanMot 
has only Kanah in Asher, (Josh. six. 28,) S. £. of Tyre. 

* Yet later considerations on the first miraculous draught of fishes will leaT* it 
not unlikely that **dUciplei* here may mean only the two among the five who de 
not appear there, namely, Philip and NathanaeL 

f A late tradition makes Si John not merely an eye-witness, but to have been 
himself the bridegroom at this marriage, who, seeing the miracle which Jesus did, for- 
sook the bride and followed him. The author of the Prologue to St. John, attributed 
to St Jerome, relates : Joannem nubere Tolentem A nuptiis per Dominum fntsse vo- 
eatum, though without more dose allusion to this miracle. The Mahometans haw 
received this tradition, that St John was the bridegroom, from the Christians. (Se« 
IVHxaBXLOT's BiblioiK Orimt^ a. v. J^umna.) Nicephorus tells the story with thii 
fuiatioo, that it wm not St John, bat Simon the Canaaoite who mi this hint H 
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We need not wonder to find the Lord of life at that festival ; for he 
came to sanctify all life — ^its times of J07, as its times of sorrow ; and 
all experience tells us, that it is times of gladness, such as this was now, 
which espedallj need such a sanctifying power, such a presence of the 
Lord. In times of sorrow, the sense of God's presence comes more 
oaturallj out : in these it is in danger to be foigotten. He was there, 
and hj his presence there struck the key-note to the whole future tenor 
<^his ministry. He should not be as another Baptist, to withdraw him- 
self from the common paths of men, a preacher in the wilderness : but 
his should be at once a harder and a higher task, to mingle with and 
puriQr the common life of men, to witness for and bring out the glory 
whidi was hidden in its every relation.* And it is not perhaps without 
its significance, that this should have been especially a marriage, which 
he ^ adorned and beautified with his presence and first mirade that he 
wrought." He foresaw that some hereafter should arise in his Church 
who would despise marriage, or if not despise, yet £iil to give the Chris- 
tian family all its honor.f They should find no countenance from him.| 

lowed Jesofl ; bat the Kavavtr^c attached to his name, (Matt x 4,) and which is pro- 
bably the only foundatioo for this assumption, does not mean, of Cana, but rather is 
of the same significance as ZtfXirr^Cf the title which elsewhere (Luke yl 15 ; Acts i 
IS) is given him. He had belonged to these zealots till his seal for freedom, which 
hitherto had shown itself in those stormy and passionate outbreaks of the natural 
man. foond its satisfaction in him who came to make free indeed Tet see what Mr. 
Qreswell says, (Dinert., v. 2, p 128, teq.,) against taking ZTf7iuiic^=^ovavirnc, 

* Augustine, or anotha* under his name {Serm, 92, Appendix) : Nee dedignatus 
est eonversationem hominum, qui usum carnis ezceperat Kec secularia instituta con- 
tempot, qui ad h»c venerat corrigenda. Interfuit nuptiis, ut concordiie jura firmaret 
Tcriollian, in his reckless method of snatdiing at any argument, finds rather a slight- 
iBg of marriage than an honoring it in the £sct that Christ, who was present at so 
many festivals, was yet present at only one marriage. Or this at least he will find, 
that iinee Christ was present but at one marriage, there/ore monogamy is the abso- 
Inte law of the new covenant His words are strong {De Monogamid, c. 9) : Ble vo- 
rator et potator bomo^ prandiorum et ocenarum cum publicanis frequentator, semel 
apod anas nuptias ocBuat, multis utique nubentibus. Totiens enim voluit celebrare 
cas^ quotiens et esse. 

t EIPiPBA3riUi, fftBTCM^ 67. Augustine {In Bv, Joh^ Tract. 19) : Quod Dominus 
invitatus venerit ad nuptias, etiam ezceptA mystic^ significatione, confirmare voluit 
qood ipse fedt 

X How precious a witness have we here in the conduct of our Lord against the 
teoden^ whidi our indolence ever favors, of giving up to the world, or still worse, to 
the devil, any portion or passage of man's life, which, in itself innocent, is capable of 
being drawn up into the higher world of holiness, as it is in danger of sinking down 
nd coming under the law of the flesh and of the world t How remarkable a con- 
traai does Christ's presence at this wedding fisast with his mother and his disciples offer 
to the maimer in whidi a man even of &U Cyprian's practical strength and eneigy, 
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The presence at that feast of himself and his disdples, who were 
just arrived from a joumej, and whose presence might therefore have 
been in some degree milooked for, may have increased bejond previous 
calculation the number of the guests ; and so the provision made for 
their entertainment may have proved insufficient. We gather from ver. 
5, where the mother of the Lord gives commandm^it to the servants, 
that she was in a house where it was not unseemly for her to minglei 
and in some sort to interfere, with the domestic arrangements. It is 
very possible she may have been akin to one of the parties.* " When 
(hey wanted trtne," she was evidently distressed at their embarrassment, 
and would willingly have removed it. Yet what exactly she should 
have expected from her divine Son, when she betook herself to him, 
saying, " They have no wine^^ is hard to determine. We know that this 
was his first miracle, the ^^ beginning of miracles,^^ (ver. 11,) so that she 
could not, from already having witnessed displays of his power and 
grace, have now been emboldened to look for more in the same kind. 
Some, indeed, as Maldonatus mentions, and with whom he is inclined to 
consent, do not take so absolutely the statement which is there made, 
but with this limitation understood ; — ^lliis was the first of his miradea 
in which he showed forth his glory ; other such works he may have pep* 
formed in the smaller circle of his family, and thus have prepared those 
who laid up such things in their hearts for something of the like kind 
now. But without evading in this way the plain meaning of the words 
of the Evangelist, we may well understand how she, who more than any 
other had kept and pondered in her heart all the tokens and prophetic in* 
timations of the coming glory of her Son, may have believed that in him 

gives up these very marria^ festiTals as occasions where, from the still sunriving 
heathenism of manners, purity mnst suffer — ^where the flesh must haye its way ; so 
that his counsel is, not to dispute them with the world, not to vindicate them anew 
for holiness and for God, but only to give them up, and to avoid them altogether (Jk 
Hab. Virg^ c 8) : Et quoniam continentiiB bonum qusrimus pemidosa qucqne et 
bfesta vitemus. Nee ilia prstereo que dum negligenti& in usum veniunt, ooatra 
pudicos et sobrios mores lioentiam sibi de usurpatione fecerunt Quasdam non pn- 
det nubentibus interesse. And presently, after describing the disorders of sudi sea- 
sons, he adds, c 4 : Nuptiarum festa improba et convi?ia lasciva vitentur, quorum 
periculosa oontagio est Compare the picture which Chrysostom gires of marriage 
fMtivals in his time, (y. 8, p. 196, Ben. Ed,) melancholy witnesses, yet not, as soma 
would have us believe, of a Church which had fallen back into heathen defilements^ 
but of one whidi had not as yet leavened an essentially heathen, though nominally 
Christian, sodety, through and through with its own life and power. 

* Lightfoot supposes that it was a marriage in the house of Mary, (John ziz. 8S,) 
wife of Cleophas. For the arguments see hiB Harmony ^ in loe^ and Ma. GanwxLL'i 
Dimsrtt v. 2, p. 12a 
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was a latent power equal to the present need, and which he could put 
forth at hb will, however he had restrained it until now.* Others as- 
some that she had no definite purpose in thus speaking, but only that 
as she had ever found him a wise counsellor in the least as well as in 
greatest things, so she turned to him now.f Bengel's explanation is 
emrioas, that it was a suggestion to him that they should leave, and thus 
hj their example break up the assembly before the embarrassment of 
their hosts should appear.^ 

Hie Romanist expositors have been very anxious to rid our Lord's 
answer, ^Woman^ what have I to do with iheef^ of every shadow of 
reboke or blame. Whole essays have been written with this single 
pmrpose. Now it is quite true that in the address " WomarC* there is 
nothing of the kind — nothing of severity or rebuke, however it may have 
something of such a sound to an Englisdi ear. We find our blessed Lord, 
even at the moment when probably he was addressing to his mother the 
last words that he spake to her on earth, — ^when commending her to the 
care of the beloved disciple, using the same language, " Woman^ behold 
thj son.** (John xix. 26.) So &r firom any harshness, the compellation 
has something bolemn in it, and always must have, where the dignity of 
wofman is felt and recognized. But it is otherwise with the words fol- 
lowing, ** What have I to do with thee /"§ If we compare them with the 
same or similar expressions elsewhere, the meaning of them will come 
clearly out, and it is this, ^Let me alone; what is there common to thee 
and me? we stand in this matter on altogether different grounds." All 
expositors of *the early Church| have allowed, even by the confession 



* So Tliec^ylact, EuthymiuB, aod Keander. (L^ten Jesu^ p. 870.) 

f So CooceiuB : Verba nihil aliud portendtmt qu&m Mariam tanquam solidtam et 
psraotcin opemiBM ipci defectum -mi, m. condoleDtiA nimirum. 

I Yeliin diacedas, ut eeteri item discedant, aotequam penoria patefiat CalTin 
bat a still more corioiis reason for this suggestion : Ut pi& aliqui ezhortatione con* 
▼ifii tadium eaomeret, ac simnl levaret pudorem sponsL 

iTiifalK<a ad; Ct Judg. s. 12 ; 1 Kin. xviL 18 ; 2 Kin. ill 18, (LXX^) where 
tlis same phrase is used ; it is elliptic^ and the word Koivdv may be supplied. Tlius 
in the second of these passages, ** What is there in ctmmioo to us twain, to me a 
■nfiil woman, and thee a man of God, that we should have thus come tog;ether to 
my harmr And in the third, ** What hare we in common, I, a prophet of the true 
God, tod thou, the son of that idolatrous king Ahab, that thou shouldst ask counsel 
of mer CC Josh, xzii 24; 2 Sam. ztL 10 (LXX); Matt yiii. 29; Mark i 24; 
Luke viii 28. It is only out of an entire ignorance of the idiom that their explana- 
tioQ eonld have taken rise, who understand the words, ** What is that to thee and 
ma I What eoncems it ua twain that there m no wine T 

I Two examples for many. Irenaras ( Oon, Sar^ L 8, a 16) : Properante MariA ad 
adidrabile vini signum, et ante tempos volente participare compendii poculo, Domi- 
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of the Romanists themselyes, that there is more or less of reproof and 
repulse in these words ; and thej themselves are obliged to admit that 
there is the appearance of such ; but at the same time they deny the 
reality. Christ so spake, they say,* to teach, not her, but us, that they 
were higher respects than those of flesh and blood, even the everlasting 
interests of Grod^s kingdom, which moved him to the choosing the present 
moment for the first putting forth of hb divine power. This is most 
true, that it was to teach this ; but to teach it first to her, who from her 
wondrous position as the mother of the Lord, was in chiefest danger of 
fbrgetting it.f " She had not yet," says Chrysostom, " that opinion of 
him which she ought, but because she bare him, counted that, afler ^e 
manner of other mothers, she might in all things command him, whom 
it was more fitting for her to reverence and worship as her Lord." 

Yet whatever amount of rebuke was intended, any harshness which 
the reply may have in the reading we cannot doubt was mitigated by 
the manner of its speaking, by the way, too, in which the Lord sufiered 
a near compliance with her request to shine through the apparent refusal. 
For when she said to the servants, *' Whatsoever he saith unto yoUy do it^^ 
it is plain that she saw in his seeming denial a real granting of her de- 
sire. Undoubtedly there is something obscure in that command follow- 
ing immediately as it does the words of Christ, " Mine hotir is not yet 
eomey For these words, and above all, when taken in connection with 
those that precede them, seem to put off not merely for a brief period, 
— ^for a few minutes, or for an hour, — the manifestation of his glory as 
the Messiah, but to put it off altogether till some later period of his 
ministry. Indeed, this " hour*^ is generally, and especially in the lan- 
guage of St. John, the hour of his passion, or of his departure from the 

niiB repellens ejus intempestiyam festiiiationein, dixit Quid mihi ei tibi mi, moliert 
noodum yenit bora mea, ezpectaos earn horam qua est k Patre prssoogntta. He means 
\jj the oompendii poculum, the cup of wine which should not be the result of the 
•lower and ordinary processes of nature, but made per saltum, at a single interven- 
tion of diyine power, therefore compendiously. C£ L 8, & 11, and Ohrysostom, {Bam, 
%1 m Joh.) : 'Epov^^To • • . kavHlv Xa/itrporSpcttf mitfaoi did roQ iraidSc, therefore 
was it that Christ o^pSrepov dneKptvaro. 

* Maldonatus : Simulavit se matrem reprehendere, ciim minimd reprehenderet, 
lit ostenderet se non humano, non sanguinis respectu, sed soU caritate, et nt sese, 
quis sit, dedaret, miraculum fiioere. Si Bernard had gone before him in this es* 
planation : it was, he says, for our sakes Christ so answered, ut conyersos ad Domi* 
nam jam non soUidtet camalium cura parentum, et neoessitudines ilia non impediant 
•serdtium spirituale. 

t Ebm, 21 in Joh, The true parallel to this passage, and that throwfag moal 
light on it, is Matt, zil 46—60. 
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world, (John vii. 30 ; viii. 20 ; xil 23, 27 ; xvii. 1,*) though in a single 
instance, (John vii. 6,) it may have, as here, a nearer signification. But 
it is plain that the Blessed Virgin understood them differently, and, as 
the sequel showed, rightly. ^^Mine hour is not yet come ;^^ not till the 
wine is wholly exhausted will his time arrive; as yet it was only failing: 
then will be the time to act, when by its complete failure, manifest to 
all, the miracle will be above suspicion. Otherwise, in Augustine's 
words, he might seem rather to mingle elements than to change them.f 
When all other help fidls, then and not till then has Christ's " kour^ 
anived. Luther here notes, and presents to us for an example, the faith 
of Mary, who from this apparent repulse could yet draw forth an assur- 
ance that her petition, whatever may have been the error of pressing 
it too hastily, or other fault that dung to it, should yet in due time be 
heard — so that, with entire confidence of this, she said unto the servants, 
** WhcUsoever he saith unto you, do tl," evidently believing not merely 
that he would comply with her request, but in some degree guessing at 
and even indicating the manner. 

Very beautiful is it here to observe the facility with which our 
Lord yields himself to the supply, not of the absolute wants merely, but 
of the superfluities of others. Yet it is not so much the guests whom 
he has in his eye, as the bridal pair, whose marriage-feast, by the un- 
looked-for short-coming of the wine, was in danger of being exposed to 
mockery and scom.| And the gracious Lord has sympathy with all 
needs — ^with the finer as well as the commoner needs of our life. For 
all the grace, and beauty, and courtesy of life are taken account of in 
Christianity, as well as life's sterner realities ; and the spirit of Christ, 
in himself and in his disciples, does not slight or despise those any more 
than these. We may contrast this his readiness to aid others, with the 
strictness with which he refused to come to the help of his own ex- 
teemest needs. He who made wine out of water, might have made 
bre^ out of stones. But he will do nothing at the suggestion of Satan, 
though all at the suggestion of love.§ ^ 

* It is 6 Kaipoc there, if Cpa here. 

f So the author of a eermoQ in the AppentUx to St Augustine {8erm, 98) : Hfto 
respoDsione interim debemus advertere quod de nuptial! vino pars aliqua adhuc fortd 
resederat. Ideo nondum erat Domini plena bora yirtutum, ne miscere magis elementa 
qo&m mutare videretur [ne aqua vino admixta crederetur : Grotius]. Maldonatus : Cur 
ergo miraculum fecit, si tempus non yenerat ? Non venerat, ciim mater petiyit ; yene- 
rat ci!lm fecit, modico licet interrallo. So Cyril, Chryaostom, Theophylact, Euthymiua. 

X Hilary {De 2Hn^ L 8, § 5) : Sponsua tristis est, familia turbatur, sollemnitas 
Boptialis conyivii periclitatur. 

g Augustine {Serm, 128, c. 2): Qui poterat talia facere, dignatus est indigere. 
Qui fecit de aqu& yinum, potuit ftcere et de lapidibos panem. 
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" There were set there six water-pots of sionSj after the manner nfiks 
purifying of the Jews^ containing two or three firkins apiece,^"* Every 
thing is here narrated^ as Chiysostom* observes, so as to exclude anj 
possible semblance of collusion. They were water-jars, not wine-vessela^ 
so that none could say that very probably there was a residue or sedi- 
ment of wine remaining in them, which lent a flavor to water poured 
on it, and so formed the thinnest kind of win&— even as the same is wit- 
nessed against in the praise which the ruler of the feast bestows upon 
the new supply, (ver, 10.) The fact of these vessels being at hand is 
no less accounted for : it was not by any premeditated plan, but they 
were there in accordance with the customs and traditionary observances 
of the Jews in the matter of washing ; for this seems more probable 
than that this ^ purifying*^ has reference to any distinctly commanded 
legal observances. The purifying was such as the Jewish doctors had 
enjoined and made necessary. (Matt. xv. 2; Mark vii. 2—4; Luke 
xi. 89.) The quantity, too, which these vessels contained, was enor- 
mous — ^not such as might have been brought in unobserved ; but each 
of these water-pots contained " two or three firkins apiece^ And at the 
beginning they were empty ; so that the servants who, in obedience to 
the commandment, had filled the water-pots with water, and who knew 
what liquid they had poured in, were themselves, by this very work 
which they had done, witnesses of the reality of the miracle. Else it 
might only have appeared, as in fact it did only appear to the ruler of 
the feast, that the wine came from some unexpected quarter ; ^^He knew 
not whence it was^ but the servants which drew die toa^,"f — ^that is, not 
the water now made wine, but who had drawn the simpler element, 
which Christ chose to use as the substratum on which he should after- 
wards exercise his miraculous powers, ^ knew" 

Like most other acts of creation, or more strictly, of becoming, this 
of the water becoming wine, is withdrawn from sight, and that which is 
poured into the jars as water is drawn out as wine ; but the actual pro- 
cess of the change we labor in vain to conceive. And yet in truth it is 
in no way stranger, save in the rapidity with which it is effected, than thai 
which is every day going forward among us, but to which use and custom 
have so dulled our eyes, that commonly we do not marvel at it at all : 

* Earn. 22 in JoK 

\ The Vulgate rightly, Qni haoaerant De Wette : Welche das Wasser geectdp 
fet batten. So the AmbroBian H7nm : 

Yel hydriiB plenis aqa« 

Viai saporem infuderis, 

Haunt minister coMciui 

Quod ipse non impUvfrat 
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and because we can call it by its name, suppose that we have discovered 
its secret. He who does every year prepare the wine in the grape, 
causing it to drink up and expand with the moisture of earth and hea- 
ven, to take this up into itself, and transmute into its own nobler juices, 
did now gather together all those his slower processes into the act of a 
single moment, and accomplish in an instant what ordinarily he does 
not accomplish but in many months. This analogy does not indeed 
help us to understand what the Lord did now, but yet brings before us 
thftt in ihlB he was working in the line of (above, indeed, but not across, 
or counter to) his more ordinary workings, which we see daily around 
us, the unnoticed miracles of every-day nature. That which this had 
of its own peculiar, and taking it out from the order of these, was the 
power and will by which all the intervening steps of these tardier pro* 
cesses were overleaped, and the result obtained at once.* 

It has been sometimes debated whether " the ruler of the feast^^ was 
himself one of the guests, who either by general consent or the selection 
of the host was set over the banquet ; or a chief attendant only, charged 
with ordering the course of the feast, and overlooking the ministrations 
of the inferior servants. This last is the view taken by Chrysostom and 
others ;f but the analogy of Greek and Roman usages| seems rather to 
point him out as himself one of the invited guests, who was invested 
with this office for the time ; and the passage from the Son of Sirach 
quoted below,§ shows that a like custom was in use among the Jews. 

* Augottine (Ik JSv. JoK^ Tract. 8) : Ipse enim fecit rinom illo die in nuptiis in 
•ez illit hydriii quaa impleri aqui pnecepit, qui omni anno facit hoc in yitibus. Sicat 
coim qnod miaenint xniniBtri in bydrias, in yinom oonversum est opere Domini, sic 
et qnod nabes fundoni, in yinum conyertitor ejusdem opere Domini Illud autem 
Doa miimmiir, quia omni anno fit : assiduitate amisit admirationem. And again (Serm, 
ISa, c 8): Qa» aqoa erat, yinum fiictum yiderunt homines et obetnpuenmt. Quid 
alhid fit de pluria per radioem yitis t Ipse iUa fecit, ipse ista ; ilia ut pascaris, ista 
Qt nireria. So also Jh Otn, ad Hit, L 6, c. 13. Chrysostom {Ifain. 22 in Jok): 
Aeiicvdf irt airrS^ iartv 6 tv rale dfi7r(Xotc rd ^dog fierafidXXoVf koI rdv verdv did 
T^ /J*57f ^k olvov TpfKuv, bneq iv r<^ ^r^ <J«d noWov xpovov yiverai, tovto ddpoov 
h rff yoft^ tlpf/daaTo, C£ Gregory the Great, MoraL, L 6, c 15. 

t So by Seyenis; by Juyencus, who calls him summum ministmm ; by Kuinoel, 
and others. 

X This dfixirpucXivoc will then answer very much to the avfimciapxrtc among the 
Greeks, and the rex conyiyii, or magister conrivii, or modimperator, of the Romani. 
It was his part, in the words of FUto, naidayoyeiv uvfiirootov, (Becker's Chanelu, 
T. 1, p. 465.) He appears here as the Kpoyiwrrrfc- The word dpxirpUXivoc is late, 
■nd of rare oocnrrenoe; Petronios has triclinarchea 

{ Sine zzzil 1, 2 : ''If thoa be made the master of a feast Hyovfievoc), lift not 
thyself op^ bat be among them as one of the rest; take diligent care of them, and 
so sit down. And when thou hast done all thy office, take thy place, that tboa 
cMTeit be merty with them, and raoetye a crown for thy weU ordering of the feast* 
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Indeed the freedom of remonstranoe whioh he allows himself with tbi 
host seems almost decisive of his position ; for such would hardl/ have 
found place but from an equal. To him, as having the function of tast- 
ing and distributing the wine, the Lord commanded that which he had 
made to be brought, even in this little matter recognizing and honoring 
the established order and usages of society, and giving to every man 
his due. And now " when the ruUr of the feast had tasted the water 
which was made toine, and knew not whence it was^ he called the bride- 
groom,^^ we need not suppose actually summoned him from his place, 
but he called to him,* with something of a festive exclamation, not un- 
suitable to the season, *' Uvery man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wine, and when men have well drunk^ then that which is worse :\ but thou 
hast kept the good wine until now,^^ 

Many interpreters have been very anxious to rescue the original 
word, which we have given by *' well drunk^^ fix)m involving aught of 
excess, as though, did it imply that, we must necessarily conclude that 
the guests at this marriage festival had already drunken too much, that 
this was one of the temulenta convivia, which St. Cyprian speaks of as 
too often disgracing a marriage,^ with all the difficulties, of Quist being 
present at such an abuse of God's gifts, and, stranger still, ministering 
by his divine power to a yet further excess. But there is no need of 
such anxious dealing with the word.§ The rider of the feast is but 
alluding to the corrupt customs and fikshions too current among men, 
not to aught which was necessarily going on before his eyes — nay, to 
something which certainly was not so, for such the Lord would have as 
little sanctioned by his presence, as he would have helped it forward by 
a wonder-work of his own. The speaker does no more than refer to a 
common practice, and in so doing, notices its cause, namely, that men's 
palates after a while are blunted, and their power of discerning between 
good and bad lost ; and that then an inferior wine passes current with 
them, as it would not have done before. There b no special application 



* Maldonatus : Noq qaod ad se yenire josserit, quod minimd fUaset uttirain, aed 
qnod recumbentem appellans interrogaTerit, quid optimum viniim in finam reterrftflBet. 

f 'EXaaao implies ai ODoe wone and weaker. We bare in Engliah the lame me 
of "smalL'' Perhaps *< poorer*' would be the nearest word Pliny in like ndumer 
(H, If^ h 14, c. 14) speaks of the meanness of some, qui convivis alia qnam sibi- 
met ipsis ministrant, aut proeedenU metud subjiciunt 

X De Hob. Virgn c 8. 

§ Augustine indeed goes further than any, for he makes not merely the gnesta, 
but the ruler of the feast himself to have '^wll drurd^ indeed. The Lord n«t 
merely made wine, but, he addi (De Oen. ai LUL, L 6, a 18) tala vimmi, quod tbrime 
etiam oooTiva laudaret 
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to the gaests present — except in the minds of them who would mai, if 
bj any means they oould, the image of a perfect Holiness, which offends 
and rebukes them. 

Of a piece with this is their miserable objection, who find the miracle 
incredible, since, if the Iiord did not actually minister to an excess 
already commenced, yet, by the creation of " so large and perilous a 
quantity of wine," (for the quantity vwu enormous,*) he would haye 
put temptation in men's way ; — ^as though the secret of temperance lay 
in the scanty supply, and not in the strong self-restraint ! In like man- 
ner, every gift of God, every large abundance of the vineyard, might be 
said with equal truth to be a temptation, and so in some sort it is, (con^ 
pare Luke xiL 16,) a proving of men's temperance and moderation in 
the midst of abundance.f But man is to be perfected, not by being kept 
out of temptation, but rather by being victorious in temptation. And 
for this large giving, it was only that which we should look for. He, a 
fijng, gave as a king. No niggard giver in the ordinary bounties of his 
kingdom of nature, neither was he a niggard giver now, when he brought 
those his oonmion gifts into the kingdom of his grace, and made them 
directly to serve him there. (Cf. Luke v. 6, 7.) 

But these words, ''^Every nwn at the beginning doth 9et forth good 
mine ; and when men hatfe well drunk, then that which is worse : but thou 
host kept the good wine until now,^^ setting forth, as in the letter they do, 
only a trivial practice of a poor worldly economy, have oftentimes had 
a higher meaning found for them. It has been excellently noticed how 
these very words may be used for the setting forth the difference be- 
tween the manner and order of the world's giving and of Quist's giving. 
The man, not knowing what he did, gave utterance to a far larger and 
deeper thought than he meant, llie world does indeed give its best and 
its fairest at the beginning, its ^^good wine*^ first, but has only baser sub- 
stitutes at the last. ** When men have well drunk^"^ when their spiritual 

• TTw Attic fierpffTTJc (= /?a<Jof = 72 ^iarai = 72 eextarii) = 8 gallonB 7.865 
pinti, imperial measure ; so that each of these six vessels, containing two or three 
fierfftfToi apiece, did in round numbers hold about twenty gallons or more. 

f Calvin answers the objection excellently well : Nostro yitio fit, si ejus benignitat 
irritamentum est luxuria ; quin potius hsc temperantia nostras vera est probatio, si 
io media affluenti& parci tamen et moderati sumus. Ct Suiceb^s Thest., s. v. olvo^. It 
is instructive to notice the ascetic tone which Strauss takes, (Leben Jetu^ v. 2, p. 229,) 
when speaking of this Luxuswundur, as he terms it, contrasted with that which be 
aasomes when he desires to depreciate the character of John the Baptist ; but truly 
he la of that generation that call Jesus a winebibber, and say that John has a devil ; 
with whom that which is godlike can in no form find favor. Some of Woolston's 
vilest ribaldry {Fwrth Diwecmree «« the Miracles of our Batnour, p. 28, seq.) is spent 
opoa tki« theme 
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palate is blunted, when they have lost the discernment between moral 
good and evil, then it puts upon them what it would not have dared to 
offer at the first — coarser pleasures, viler enjoyments, the swine's husks. 
The world is for them that worship it, even as that great image which 
the Babylonian king beheld ; (Dan. ii. 31 ;) its head, indeed, may show 
as fine gold, but its material grows ever baser, till it finishes in the iron 
and day at the last. And so it comes to pass that 

" To be a prodigal's fiiYorite, then, worse lot 1 
A miser's pensioner,'* 

this is the portion of them that have entered on the service of sin and of 
the world. But it is very otherwise with the guests of Quist, the hea- 
venly bridegroom. He ever reserves for them whom he has bidden " th$ 
good wins^^ unto the last.* In the words of the most eloquent of our di- 
vines, " The world presents us with fair language, promising hopes, con- 
venient fortunes, pompous honors, and these are the outside of the bowl ; 
but when it is swallowed, these dissolve in an instant, and there remains 
bitterness and the malignity of coloquintida. Every sin smiles in the 
first address, and carries light in the face, and honey in the lip, but 
when we ' have well drunk^ then oomes * that which is worte^ a whip 
with six strings, fears and terrors of conscience, and shame and displea- 
sure, and a caitiff disposition, and diffidence in the day of death. But 
when after the manner of purifying of the Christians, we fill our water- 
pots with water, watering our couch with our tears, and moistening our 
cheeks with the perpetual distillations of repentance, then Qurist turns 
our water into wine, first penitents and then communicants — ^first waters 

* Tlias H, de Sto Yictore (2>tf Arc. Jtorali, L 1, a 1). Qmms sarnqoe homo^ id 
68t» camalis primum yinum bonum ponit, quia in soft delectatione falsam qoandam dol- 
cedinem sentit ; sed postquam foror mail desidcrii mentem inebriaverit, tunc quod de- 
tenus est propinat, quia spina consdendn snperveniens mentem, quam prius falsd de- 
lectabat, graviter cruciat Sed Sponsus noster postremd vinum bonum porrigit, dum 
mentem, quam sui duloedine amoris replere disponit, quAdam prius tribulatknum com- 
punctione amaricari sinit, ut post gustum amaritudinis avidiiis bibatur suavissimum po- 
culum caritatis. Corn, k Lapide : Hie est typus fallacin mundi, qui initio res speciosas 
oculis objicit, deinde sub iis doteriores et yiles indudt, itaque sui amatores decipit et 
illudit An unknown author (Bernabdi Opp^ v. 2, p. 513) : In futurft enim TitA aqua 
omnia laboris et actionis terrenss in yinum dirinsB contemplationis oommutabitur, im- 
plebunturque omnis hydriie usque ad summum. Omnes enim implebuntur in bonis 
domOs Domini, cum ilUe desiderabiles nuptis Sponsi et sponscs celebrabuntur ; bibe- 
turque in summft IsstitiA omnium damantium Domino et dicentium ; Tu boDom viDom 
aervftsti usque adhuc. I know not from whence this line comes, 

n]« memm tardA, dai Umen ttls merum ; 

bat it evidently bekngi to this mirade. 
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of torrow and tben the wine of the challoe ; for Jesus keeps the 

best wine to the last^ not only because of the direct reservation of the 
hig^iest joys till the nearer approaches of glory, but also because our 
fdiishea are higher after a long fruition than at the first essays, sudi 
being the nature of grace, that it increases in relish as it does in fruition, 
every part of grace bdng new duty and new reward."* 

Hie Evangelist expressly, and, as it would seem, pointedly, excludes 
from all historic credit the mirades of Christ's infancy, of which so large 
a orop is to be found in nearly all the apocryphal Gospels. For, of 
couive, he would not say merely that this was the first miracle whidi 
Jesus did in Gana, but that this miracle in Cana was the first which he 
did; it was for him the ^^beffinning of miracles. ^''\ The statement is not 
vnimportant, nor unconnected with one of the main purposes with which 
the Gospel of St. John was written, which was to repel and remove all 
unreal notions concerning the person of his Lord; notions which nothing 
would have helped more to uph(dd than those merely phantastic and ca- 
piioioiis mirades, — &vorites, therefore, with all manner of Docetic here- 
tics, — ^which are ascribed to his infancy. | 

Bat in this work of his he ^^ manifested forth his ghry^"* words that 
coold be used of no lesser than the Son ; for all others would have man- 
ifested forth the glory of another, but he his own. And this, because 
the word ^^ glory*'* is to be taken emphatically ; it is not merely his ex- 
cellait greatness, but his divinity : for the glory (^o^a) is a divine attri- 
bute ; it is comprehended and involved in the idea of the Logos as the 
absolute Light : as such he rays forth light from himself, and this efflu- 
ence is '' his glory, "" (John i. 14 ; Matt. xvi. 27 ; Mark viii. 38.) This 
"glory^ during the time that the Son of God sojourned upon earth, for 
the most part was hidden ; the covering of the flesh concealed it from 

* J. Tatlok, lAfe <if ChrisL "With this may be fitly joined that exqaisite poem, 
wilfa which every one is fiuniliar, in The Christian Year, that upon the second Sun- 
day after Epiphany, soggested by this mirade, the Gkwpel of that day, and which is 
the unfolding of the same thoaght 

f Thns Tertullian {De Bapt, c 9) calls it, prima rndimenta potestatis suae. And 
thia day has heen called Dies natalis virtntom Domini. 

X Tliis statement of St John has ever been used in the Chnrdi as a decisive testi- 
mony ezdusive of all these ; thns by Spiphanius, (ffeer^ 51, § 20,) from vhose words 
it wocdd appear that some Catholics were inclined to admit these miracles of the In- 
haef, as affording an argument against the Gerinthians, and in proof that it was not 
at his haptism first that the Christ was united to the man Jesua And Buthymius (in 
loe.) finds in St John*8 words a distinct purpose on the part of the Evangelist to ex- 
doda all wonders that were recorded as going before. St John, he says, laraprfoep 
^^rd, xffifffi/i^9ov tlfrbfdi irurre6eiv role XeyofUvot^ natduioic OaOftaoi toO XptaroB, C£ 
OHBnoBioK,£bm.lS; SO; ^injok; aodTszLO^ OotL Apocrypha ^]xx:nr,aeii 
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men's eyes : but in this miracle, this work of his power, St. John would 
saj, it broke through this its fleshly ooveiing, and manifested itself to the 
spiritual eyes of his disciples ; they '* beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father."* And as a consequence, " hit diad- 
pies believed on him.^'* The work, besides its more immediate purpose, 
had a further end and aim, the confirming their ^euth, who already be- 
lieving in him, were therefore the more capable of receiving increase of 
&ith,--of being lifted from faith to &ith, from &ith in an earthly teadier 
to &ith in a heavenly Lord.f 

It was said at the outset, that this first miracle of our Lord's had its 
inner mystical meaning. The first miracle of Moses was the turning of 
water into blood, (Exod. vii. 20,) and that had its own fitness, for the 
law was a ministration of death and working wrath; J but the first 



* The Eastern Church, as is well known, counted the Baptism of Christ, being his 
reoog^tion before men and by men in his divine character, for the great manifesting 
of his glorj to the world, for his Epiphany^ and was wont to celebrate it as aiieh. 
But the Western, which laid not such stress on the Baptism, saw his Epiphany ratlier 
in the adoration of the Magians, the first fruits and representatiyes of the heathen 
world. At a later period, indeed, it placed other great moments in his life, moments 
in which his divine majesty gloriously shone out, in connection with this festival; such, 
for instance, as the Baptism, as the feeding of the five thousand, and as this present 
mbade, which last continually affords the theme to the later writers of the Western 
Church for the homily at Epiphany, as it gives %» the Gospel fbr one of the Epiphany 
Sundays. But these secondary allusions belong not to the first introduction of the 
feast, so that the following passage should have prevented the editors of the new 
volume of St Augustine's sermons, {Serm. Jnediti, Paris, 1842,) from attributing the 
sermon which contains it {Serm. 88, in JEpiphJ) to that father : Hodiemam diem Ec- 
desia per orbem celebrat totum, sive quod stella pne ceteris folgens divitibus Magis 
parvum non parvi Regis monstravit hoepitium, sive quod hodie Christus primnm 
fecisse dicitur signum, quando aquas repente commutavit in vinum, sive quod k 
Joanne isto die creditur baptizatus et Patris consonft voce Dei filius revelatur. Hie 
same mark of a later origin is about several other sermons which they have printed 
as his. In his genuine, he knows onltf of the adoration of the wise men as the (act 
which this festival of the Epiphany commemorates. 

f This is plainly the true explanation, (in the words ot Ammonius, frpoad^iofp 
iSi^avro riva t^c elg alrdv niareuc,) and not that, which Augustine, {J)e Cotu. Ewamg^ 
L 2, c. 17,) for the inter esta of his harmony, upholds, that they are here called ** A's- 
eipUi* by anticipation ; because subsequently to the miracle they believed ; (noa 
jam discipulos, sed qui futuri erant discipuli intelligere debemus ;) as one might say, 
The apo9tle Paul was bom at Tarsus. 

X Tet as Moses has here, where he stands in contrast to Christ, a mutatio in detertns» 
so in another place, where he stands as hia type, he has, like him, a mutatio in meliaB» 
(Exod. xiv. 26,) changing the bitter waters to sweet ; and so not less Elisha (2 Kin. iL 
19 — 22) ; however the more excellent transmutation, which should be not merely the 
f«ctify ing of qualities already existing, but imparting of new qualities, was reserved for 
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miracle of Ohrist was the turning of water into wine, and this too was 
a meet inauguration of the rest, for his was a ministration of life ; he 
came, bringing joj and gladness, the giver of the true wine that maketh 
ghd the hearts of men. — ^There is, too, another prophetic aspect under 
whidi thb turning of the water into wme has been often contemplated, 
another, though in truth but a different aspect of the same, — that even 
so should Christ turn the poorer dispensation, the weak and watery ele- 
ments of the Jewish religion, (Heb. vii. 18,) into richer and nobler, the 
gladdening wine of a higher &ith. Hie whole Jewish dispensation in its 
comparative weakness and poverty was aptly symbolized by the water, 
and only in type and prophecy could it tell of him of the tribe of Judah, 
who should come '* binding his foal \mto the vine, and his ass's colt 
unto the choice vine;" of whom it is said, ''he washed his garments 
in wine and his clothes in the blood of grapes" (Gen. xlix. 11 ; cf. 
John XV. 1); but now by this work of his he gave token that he had 
indeed come into the midst of his people, that their joy might be full.* 

tks Soo ; wbo wm indeed not an ameliorator of the old life of men, but the bringer 
in of a new life— not a reformer, but a regenerator. 

* Com. i lApide : Christns ergo initio soie praedicationis mutans aqaam in yinom 
flgnificabat se legem Hosaicam, instar aqua iosipidam et frigidam, conyersurum in 
Brangeliam gratiie, qtue instar vini est, generosa, sapida, ardens, et efficax. And Ber- 
nard, in a pre-eminently beautiful sermon upon this miracle, (Bened. Ed., p 814,) has 
in fact the same interpretation : Tunc [aqua] mutatur in yinum, ciim timer ezpellitur 
4 earitate, et implentur omnia fenrore spiritds et jucundA deyotione ; ct De Divers-^ 
Serm. 18, c. 2 ; and Eusebius {Dem, Evang. L 9, c. 8) : IvfAfiohyv y/v rd irofHiSo^dv 
fmoTUunifiOV Kpa/iawc, fteraPTjifihTog U r^c cufJtanKUTipac iirl r^ voepdv xai irvev- 
ftaruc^ e{>fpo<jvvrfv rod iriarucov rye Kaiv^c ^la^Kric Kpdfiaro^. Augustine is in the 
same line, when he says {In Ev, Joh^ TVaet. 9) : ToUitur yelamen, cCim transieris ad 
Dominum,. . . .et quod aqua erat, yinum tibi fit. Lege libros omncs propheticos, non 
intelleeto Christo, quid tarn insipidum et fatuum ioyenies t lotellige ibi Christum, 
DOQ solilm sapit quod legis, eed etiam mebriat He illustrates this from Luke xxiy. 
25 — 27. Gregory the Great {Hem, 6 in Exek.) giyes it another turn : Aquam nobis in 
Yinnm rertit, quando ipsa historia per aHegwie mysterium, in spiritalem nobis intel- 
ligentiam oommutatur. — ^Before the rise of the Eutychian heresy had made it clearly 
nnadyiaable to use such terms as icpuotCt ivuKpaatq, fil^iCf to designate the union of the 
two natures in Christ, or such phrases as Tertullian*s Deo mixtus homo, we sometimes 
find allusions to what Christ here did, as though it were symbolical of the ennobling 
of the human nature through its being transfused by the diyine in his person. Thus 
Irenaos (L 5, a 1, § 8) complains of the Ebionites, that they cling to the first Adam 
who was cast out of Paradise, and will know nothing of the second, its restorer : 
Beprobant itaque hi commiztionem yini ccelestis, et solam aquam secularem yolunt 
•nei So Dorner ( Von der Ferton Christi, p. 67) understands this passage : yet it 
ie poaeible that here may be allusion rather to their characteristic custom of using 
water alone, instead of wine mingled with water, in the Holy Communion : the 
passage will eyen then show how Irenasus found in the wine and in the water, the 
apt ajmbols of the higher and the lower, of the diyine and humaa 
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And apart from all that is local and temporary, this miracle may be 
taken as the sign and symbol of all which Christ is evermore doing in the 
world, ennobling all that he touches, making saints out of sinners, angels 
out of men, and in the end heaven out of earth, a new paradise of God 
out of the old wilderness of the world. For the prophecy of the world's 
regeneration of the day in which his disciples shall drink of the fruit of 
the vine new in his kingdom, is eminently here ; — in this humble feast, 
the rudiments of the great festival which shall be at the open setting up 
of his kingdom — ^that marriage festival in which he shall be himself the 
Bridegroom and his Qiurch the bride, — that season when his "Aour" 
shall have indeed " eame.^^ 

Iren^eus* has an interesting passage, in which he puts together this 
miracle and that of the loaves, and, as I think, contemplates them to- 
gether as a prophecy of the Eucharbt, but certainly sees them as alike 
witnesses against all Gnostic notions of a creation originally impure. 
The Lord, he says, might have created with no subjacent material the 
wine with which he cheered these guests, the bread with which he fed 
those multitudes ; but he rather chose to take his Father's creatures on 
which to put forth his power, in witness that it was the same Grod who 
at the beginning had made the waters and caused the earth to bear its 
fruits, who did in those last days give by hb Son the cup of blessing 
and the bread of heaven.f 

* Con. ffctr^ L 8, c. 11 ; Ohryaoetom in like maimer, fai regard to the Mam- 
chttans, ffom. 22 in JoK 

f The aoeount of this mirade by SedoUoa is a fitvonble spedmea of his poetry : 

PrioiA toa Dominos thaUmit dlgiuUnf adetse 
Vlritttts doeumento dedit ; oonvivaque jMrmeas 
Pisoere non pasci renlens, mirabile I fossa 
In Tinam convertii aqaaa ; dlmittere gandent 
Palloram latloea ; matoTii laaa [l»ur] aaporaoA 
(Jnda Baam, largita menun, mensasqne per omnes 
Dolcia non nato rabnemnt poeola mosto. 
loiplevit sex ergo lacns hoc necUre Christos, 
Quippe ferax qui ViUs erat, Tlitnte oolonA 
Omnia frnctifleans, e^Jos sab tegmine blando 
Miils inoecidnas enntrti pamplnns utss. 

In very early times it was a favorite subject for Christian art On many of the old 
■arcof^agi Jesus is seen standing and toudiing with the rod of Moses, the rod of 
might which is generally placed in his hand when he is set forth as a worker of won- 
ders, three vessels resting on the ground,--three, because in their skilless delinea- 
tions the artists could not manage to find room for more. Sometimes he has a ndl 
of writing in his hand, as mudi as to say, This is written in the Scripture ; or the 
master of the feast is somewhat earnestly rebuking the bridegroom for having kepi 
the good wine till last; havbg himself tasted, he is giving him the cup to oooviiioe 
Um of his error. (MuimE, 8innbild,d. Alt CkriiL, v. 2, p 92.) 



11. 

THE HEALING OF THE NOBLEMAN'S SON- 

JoHK iv. 46 — 64* 

Tbxrx 4fe aa apparent contradiction in tke words that introduce tois 
mirade. It is there said that Jesus '' went into Galilee, /or he himself 
testified that a prophet hath no honor in his own country," and yet 
Galilee was his own country, and immediately after we are told that the 
Galileans "received,"* or gave him honorable welcome. This how- 
ever is easily got rid of; yet not as Tittmium, and some of the older 
expositors propose, by making St. John, in &ct, to say that the Lord 
went into Galilee, though he had testified that a prophet was unhonored 
at home ; for there is no compelling the words to mean this ; nor yet 
by understanding " his own country" as Judssa, and then finding in 
this saying of his an explanation of his retiring from thence into Gal- 
ilee. This is Origen's explanation, whom some modems follow. But 
the Lord's birth at Bethlehem in Judffia being a fact not generally 
known, the slight esteem in which he was there held, could not have 
had in this its ground. Rather we must accept "country"f as the 
place where he had been brought up, namely, Nazareth, and then there 
18 here an explanation of his not returning thither, (witii a direct allu- 
sion to the testimony which he himself had borne in its synagogue, 
•No prophet is accepted in his own country,^' Luke iv. 24,) but 
going in preference to Cana, and other cities of Galilee; ''and the 

* 'Edi^avTo, BenevoU et hoDorifio^ ezceperunt : so often elsewhere. 

f Uarpic, d Matt xiiL 54, 67 ; Mark vl 1, 4; Luke iy. 16. Chrysostom {Bom, 
S6 tit Jbh.) has this right view of the meaniog, with the exception, indeed, of under- 
fteijding by "his own country,** Capernaum (Luke z. 16) rather than Nazareth; 
iftaprvpifae will then have the sense of a plusq. pert, of which there are several 
JBntaapffs in the New Testament 
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Galilseans/' as St. John, with an emphasis, relates, "received him,'* 
though the Nazarenes, the people of his own immediate dtj, had re^ 
jected, and would have killed him.* 

In treating of this miracle, the first question which occurs b this, 
namely, whether we have here the same history as that of the servant 
{ttoilg) of the centurion related hj St. Matthew (viiL 5), and St. Luke 
(vii. 2), and here repeated with only immaterial variations. Irenseusf 
would seem to have looked at them as one and the same history ; and 
Chrysostom and others note such an opinion as held by some in their 
time, though they themselves oppose it. And this rightly, for there is 
almost nothing in its favor. Not merely the external circumstances are 
greatly different; that centurion being a heathen, this nobleman| in 
every probability a Jew ; that one pleading for his servant, this for his 
son ; that intercession finding place as the Lord was entering Caper- 

* There it another view of the paseage poosible, namely that St John, reoordiog 
(ver. 48) Chriet's return to Galilee, la explaining why he should have first left it, 
(ver. 44,) and why he should have returned to it now, (yer. 45.) He left it, becaose 
as he had himself testified, {iftapTvptjfjet a first aorist for a plusq. perfect,) a prophet 
is unhonored in his own country, but he returned to it now, because his oountiymen, 
the Galibsans, having seen the signs that he did at Jerusalem, were prepared to 
welcome, and did welcome him, in quite another spirit from that whidi they mani* 
iBtted at his first appearance ; **8o (ver. 46) Jesus came again into Cana of Galilee.* 
lliis is Neander's explanation, (JMen Jetu, p. 885,) and Jaoobi*s, in the 7%eol. Stvd. 
tmd Krit., 1886, p. 906. 

f Con, Har», L 2, c. 22. Filium OentwricnU absens verbo curavit diceoa, Vade, 
filius tuua vivit Tet CerUuri&nU may well be only a slip of the pen or the memory. 
In modern times only Sender that I know, has held the same opinion. 

X The term paaiXiKoc tells rather against that view ; since it is little probable 
that any military office is denoted by it. The exact meaning of the word here never 
can be exactly fixed ; eren Chrysostom (ffatn. 85 m Jok.) speaks uncertainly about it, 
and only suggests a meaning ; showmg that eren in his day it was not to be ex- 
plained by the fieuniliar usage of them with whom Greek was a li?ing language. 
Three meanings have been offered. Either by the paaCkuto^ is meant one of those 
that were of the king^s party, the royalists, in which case the term would be mooh 
the same as Herodian, designating one of those that sided with the fiiction of the 
Herods, father and son, and helped to maintain them on the throne (Lightfoot) ; or, 
with something of a narrower signification, the PaaCkuio^ may be one especially 
attached to the court, aulicus, or as Jerome {In ^sat. 65) calls this man, palatinus 
(Regulus qui Griece didtur paaiXucoc, quern nos de auU regiA rectius interpretari pos- 
sumus palatinum) ; thus in the margin of our Bibles it is " courtier f or else, though this 
seems here the least probable supposition, ftaatXiKoc may mean one of royal blood ; so 
in Ludan the word is four times applied to those who are actually kings, or are 
related to them. Perhaps no better term could be found than that of our English 
version, ** nobleman," whidi has something of the doubtfulness of the original ex- 
pression, and while it does not require, yet does not deny that he was of roval blood. 
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mmm, this in Caoia; in tliat the petitioner sending by others, in this 
himself coming : the sickness there a paralysis, a fever here. But &i 
more than all this, the heart and inner kernel of the two narratiyes is 
different. That centurion is an example of a strong fiuth, this nobl& 
man of a weak fitith; that centurion counts that, if Jesus will but 
^»eak the word, his servant will be healed, while this nobleman is so 
earnest that the Lord should come down, because in heart he limits his 
power, and counts that nothing bat his actual presence will avail to heal 
hia sick ; the other Deceives praise, this rebuke, at the lips of Qirist 
Hie difference is indeed here so striking, that Augustine* draws a com- 
parison, by way of contrast, between the fiuth of that centurion, and 
the mibeiief of this nobleman. 

Against all this, the points of apparent identity are very slight, as 
the near death of the sufferer, the healing at a distance and by a word, 
and the returning and finding him healed. It is nothing strange that 
two miracles should have these circumstances in common. 

It has been supposed by some f that this nobleman is no other than 
Chusa, Herod's steward, whose wife was among the holy women that 
ministered unto the Lord of their substance (Luke viiL 3 ; cf ver. 53). 
Hiis is not wholly improbable; for it would seem as if only some 
migldy and marvellous work of this kind would have drawn a steward 
of Herod's with his £unily, into the net of the Gospel. But whether 
this was so or sot, he leaving his son exceeding sick at Capernaum, now 
came and found Jesus, who was just returned from his journey to Jeru- 
salem, in Gana of Gralilee, ^ and huougkt him that he toould come down 
and heai his son, for he was at the point of deaths From the something 
of severity which comes out in our Lord's first notice of his petition, 
*^ JExeepi ye ses signs and wonders, ye wUl not believe^^ | it is evident that 

* lit JSW. Mk^ Tract 16: Videte dietiDetionem. Reguias ute Dominum ad 
donram raun defoendere cupiebat; ille CeDtnrio indignam ee ease dicebat Illi 
dieebatar. Ego veBiam, et corabo eum : huic dietum est, Vade, filim ttius viTit Illi 
praaeatiam promittebat, hunc yerbo saaabat Iste tamen prsesentiam ejus eztorqne- 
fjai. ille ae pr a a ca tiA ejus kidignam esse dioebat Hie cessiim est elationi; ilUc 
eo n cees nm est faurailitati. Od CHaTtosroic, Bom, S5 in JoK 

f ligfatfixjt, Ghemaits, aad others. 

X This passage, with that other in whieh the Lord dedines to gire a sign to some 
that asked it, dismissiag them to the sign of Jonah, (Matt. zii. S8 — iO ; xvl 1 — 4,) 
ara fiiTorite passages with those who deny that he laid any especial stress on his mira- 
cles^ as proriag any thing oonoerning him ; that other has been stretched so far by 
•ome as io be brought in proof that he did not even daim to do any. Urns by the 
modem lationalists, though the abuse of the passage is as old as Aquinas, who takea 
note of and rebukes it But our Lord's words have not any such meaning, and it may 
ba worth while to show how ftr they are from bearing out any such conclusion. The 
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this nobleman was one driven to Jesus hj the strong constraint of ai 
outward need, a need which no other but he could supply, (Isai. xxvi 
16,) rather than one drawn by the inner necessities and desires of hia 
soul ; — a man who would not have come but for this ;* who shared in 
the carnal temper of the most of his fellow-countrymen (they, by the 
plural number which our Lord here uses, being, it is most probable, in- 
tended to be included in the same condenmation) ;^ne who had (as 
yet, at least) no organ for perc^ving the glory of Christ as it shone out 
in hia person and in his doctrine, — ^whom nothing but miracles, " si^m 
and wondm^^ would compel to a belief; unlike those Samaritans whom 
the Lord has just left, and who, without a miracle, had in great num- 
bers "believed because of his word." (John iv. 41.) But "the Jews 
required a sign," (1 Cor. i. 22,) and this one, in the smallness of his 
present faith, straitened and limited the power of the Lord, counting it 
needful that he should ^^ come down^^\ if his son was to be healed; 
being unable to conceive of any other oure, of any word spoken at a 

Lord says^ There shall bo sign be giren to them^ the men who oat of an uobelieviDg 
heart asked ooe, the same who bat a Uttle before had ascribed his miracles to Beelze- 
bub. (Matt xil 24.) " Ad evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, and 
there shall no sign be g^ven to %U but the sign of the prophet Jonas,** — ^not, that is, to 
that evil and adulterous generation. The only sign for it is the appearance in the 
midst of it, of a warning prophet, a prophet of woe, a second and greater Jonah, with 
his burden of near judgment, prodaimtng that in forty years shall Jerusalem be de- 
stroyed ; the same being sealed by the wondrous circumstances of his life, by his 
resurrection, as Jonah by his deliverance from the wbale*s belly, to be indeed the com- 
missioned of the Lord. C!hrist does not deny the value of the miracle, or say that he 
will do none ; but only that he will do none for them, for an eril and adulterous gene- 
ration which is seeking not after helps and confirmations of faith, but excuses and 
subterftiges ftnr unbelief These works of grace and power are reserved for those who 
are receptive of impressions from them. They are seals which are to seal softened 
hearts; hearts utterly cold and hard would take no impression from them, and 
therefore will not be tried with them. So that this is not, in fiict, a slight put upon 
miracles, but an honoring of thenu Tliere are those upon whom they shall not be 
wasted. 

* Augustine (/n J5«. Jok^ Tract 16) reads the words of Christ as implying that 
this nobleman did not believe that Christ could do this very thing which be was asking 
of him. It was but a tentative request : in the utter lack of help any where, he 
snatched at what seemed to him, even while he was snatching at it, but as a straw, 
and so he received this rebuke : Arguit hominem in fide t^dum ant frigidum, aul 
omnino nullius fidei: sed tentare cupientem de sanitate filii sui, qualis esset Christui^ 
quis esset, quantCun posset. Verba eoim rogantis audivimus, cor diffidentis non vi- 
demus; sed ille pronuntiavit, qui et verba audivit, et cor inspexit Tet the earnest- 
ness of the man's rejoinder, ** 5tr, ecme down ere my $on die," is very unlike this. 

f Gregory the Great (Horn, 28 in Evang.)-, Miniis itaque in ilium credidit» quen 
Qoo potavit posse salutom dare» nisi prsssens esset in oorpore. 
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diftanoe and yet mighty to save.* Not that we are to suppose that the 
Lord thus speaking meant to cast any slight on the significance of mira- 
cles, only they are not to serve for this, namely, to compel the reluctant 
and unbelieving to the faith, but to confirm the mission of a divine am- 
bassador before them that have already been taken hold of by the power 
c^ the truth. 

Yet, as Bengel observes, there is a beautiful admixture in this 
answer, of rebuke and encouragement; an implied promise of a mira- 
de, even while the man is blamed, that he needeth this, that nothing 
short of this would induce him to put his trust in the Lord of life.f 
And so the man accepts it ; for he does not suffer himself to be repelled 
by this word of a seeming, and indeed of a real severity ; rather he now 
presses on the more earnestly, " Sir, come chuml ere my child die ;" — 
stOl, it is true, not guessing of any other help save through the Lord's 
bodily presence ; still &r off from the faith and hmnility of that centu- 
ri<m, who said, ^ Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under 
my roof; but speak the word only, and my servant shall be healed;*^ — 
madi less dreaming of a power that could raise the dead ; it must be 
*^ ere my child die,^ or the help will be too late. Therefore that gracious 
Lord, who had always the higher good of those who came in contact 
with him in his eye, again tries his faith, and in the trying strengthens 
it, sending him away with a mere word of assurance that it should go 
well with his child ; ^' Oo thy way, thy son livethJ*^ And the nobleman 
was contented with that assurance ; he " believed the word that Jesus had 
spoken unto him, and he went his way^^ expecting to find that it should 
be done according to that word. 

There is here again something to be learned by a comparison of the 
Lwd^s dealing with this man and with the centurion of the other Gos- 
pels. Here being entreated to come, he does not, but sends his healing 
word. There, being asked to speak that word of healing, he rather 
proposes himself to come ; for here, as Chrysostom, unfolding the mo 
tives of his different conduct in the two instances, well brings out, a 



* Beogd win have this to be the eipedal pomt of the whole answer, laying the 
entire emphasis thus : ** Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe :** Innuit 
Jetns se etiam abeenti regdli filio posse ritam dare ; et postulat ut regolus id credat, 
Deque profectionem Jesn postulet suscipiendam cum ipso sanationem apud lectulom 
visnra Others have done the same : see KocHxa's AncUeeta (in loc.) 

f Simnl aotem minculom promiititur, fidesque prius etiam desideratur, et dun 
deiideratiir, excitatur. Responsom extemA qoftdam repuUc specie et tadtA opis 
ptmnisuoDe mixtom, congniit sensui rogantis ex fide et imbedllitate mixta 

X KarafiifBt, Capemaom lying upon the shore, and bwer than Cana, where now 
they were. 
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narrow aad poor faith b enlarged and deepened, there a strong faith is 
crowned and rewarded, By not going he increases this nobleman's 
&ith; by offering to go, he brings out and honors that centurion's 
humility. Nor shall we fail to observe by the difference of his conduct 
in the two cases how &r was the Lord firom being an accepter of per- 
sons. He will not come, but only send, to the son of this nobleman 
(see 2 Kin. v. 10, 11); he is prompt to visit in his own person the 
servant of that centurion.* 

It would seem that now his confidence in Christ's word was so great^ 
that he proceeded leisurely homewards, since it was not till the next 
day that he reached his house, though the distance between the two 
cities was not so great that the journey need have occupied many hours. 
Maldonatus quotes Isai. xxviii. 16, '^ He that believeth shall not make 
haste." It is worthy of note that his inquiry of the servants who met 
him on his return with news of his child's recovery, was when the ehild 
'' be^an to amem^,"f to be a little better. For at the height of his faith, 
the father had only looked for a slow and gradual amendment, and 
therefore he used such an expression as this : but his servants answer, 
that at such an hour,| the very hour when Jesus spake the word, the 
fever not merely began to subside, there was not merely a turning point 
in the disease, but it ^^left ^tfi»,"§ it suddenly forsook him.|| ^^So the 
father knew that it was at the same hour in the which Jesus said unto him^ 
Thy son liveth^ and himself believed;'*^ — ^this he did for all the benefits 
which the Lord had bestowed on him, he accepted another and the 
crowning benefit, even the cup of salvation ; and not he alone, but, as 
so oflen happened, and this for the bringing us into the perception of 
the manner in which each smaller community, as well as the great com- 
munity of mankind, — a nation, or as in this case a &mily, is united and 
boimd together under its federal head, his conversion drew after it that 

* Thofl the Opui, Imperf, in Mait^ Horn, 22 : nium ergo oontemsit^ qoem digoi- 
tas sobleyabat regalis ; ifltum autem hoDoravit, quern oooditio bumiliabat serYilis. 

f Koft^Tcpov (ffxe ^ meliusculd ae habuit Kofirjwc from KOfiiu, — so in Latin, 
oomptus, for adorned in any way. Thos in Arrian, (DtM. JEpict., 8, 10») KOft^ 
iX'tc, (belld habea, Oioero,) are the words of tbe physician to his patient that is 
getting better 

X A beautiful remark of Bengel's : Quo curatiua dirina opera et beneficia consi- 
derantur, eo plus nutrimenti fides acquirit 

g Ammonius (m Catend) : Oi ydq d7rX<3f , ohdh 6f hvxev, iirn^^yf t^C Mevelac 
rd ncudiov &XX' &dp6ov 6c ^aiveaOai fi^ fwriuc dKoXavOiav dvai to Baidftaf 6XKi r^c 
hepyeiof toO Xpiarov. 

I So it was plainly in the case of Simon's wife's mother ; for at Christ's word 
" immediattly she arose and ministered onto them," (Luke ir. 89,) and there exactly 
the same phrase (d^9«cv a^nfv) is used. 
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of all who belonged to him : " himself believed^ and his whole house,^^ 
(C£ Acts xvL 15, 34; xviii. 8.)* 

Tet, might it not be asked, Did he not believe before 1 was not the 
healing itself a reward of his fiuth? IQ&s, he believed that particular 
word of the Lord's ; but this is the adherence of iaith, the entering into 
the number of Christ's disciples, the giving of himself to him as to the 
promised Messiah. Or, supposing he already truly believed, there may 
be indicated here a heightening and augmenting of his faith. For a 
true &ith is yet most capable of this increase ; " Lord, increase our 
fidth ;'^ (Luke xvii. 5 ;) and so in him who said, " Lord, I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief,'' (Mark ix. 24,) the true faith was bom, though as 
yet its actings were weak and feeble. So, too^ we read oiler the last 
miracle of the water made wine, that "his disciples believed on him," 
(John iL 11,) who yet, being already his disciples, must have believed 
on him before.f Thus in the Old Testament they who suffered them- 
BeWes to be guided by Moses must have already believed that he was 
the instrument of God for their deliverance, yet not the less is it said 
after the great overthrow of Pharaoh and his host, that the people " be- 
lieved the Lord and his servant Moses." (Exod. xiv, 31.) We have 
another analogous example, 1 Kin. xvii. 24, where after the mighty 
work which Elijah did, raising the widow's son, she addresses him thus : 
** Now 6y this I know thou art a man of God, and that the word of the 
Lord in thy mouth is truth," while yet she had recognized him as such 
before, (ver. 18 ;) now, however, her faith received a new confirmation ; 
(cf. John xl. 15 ; xiii. 19 ;) and so we may accept it here. 

* l%e Jews have their mirade, evidently fouDded upon, and in rivalry of, thia 
Yltripga {Be Bynag^ p. 147) quotes it: Quando eagrotayit Fillus R Gamalielis, duct 
miat stadioeoi sapientiaB ad R. Ghanina, Dossb fiiium, ut per preoes pro eo gratiam 
divinain implorarent Pottquam eot vidit, aacendit in ecenaculum suom, Deomque 
pro 60 oravit Ubi ver6 descendit, dixit, Abite, quia febris ilium jam dereliquit . . 
nii ver6 oonddentes, signatd annotarunt illam horam, et quando reverei sunt ad R. 
Qamalielem, dixit ipsis, Per cultumi Nee excessu nee defectu temporis peocftstis, 
•ed tic profsus factum : eft enim ipsA horA, dereliquit ipeum febris, et petiit i nobis 
aqnam potandam. Cf. Lampe, Com, in Joh,, v. 1, p. 818 

f Beda: Unde datur intelligi et in fide gradus esse, sicut et in aliis virtutibus, 
qnibas est initium, incrementum, et perfectio. Hujos ergo fides initium habuit, cilun 
illii aalutem petiit: incrementum, ciim credidit sermon! Domini dicentis, FiUus tuna 
vivit ; deinde perfectionem obtinuit, nuntiantibus servis. 

14 



III. 

THE FIRST MIRACDLOUS DRAUGHT OP FISHES. 

LUKI ▼. 1—11. 

Thers have been some in all times who have deemed themselves 
bound to distinguish this narrative from those in St Matthew (iv. 18), 
and St Mark (i. 16 — ^20). Augustine, for example, finds the differences 
so considerable, that he can only suppose the circumstance narrated by 
St. Luke to have first happened, our Lord then predicting to Peter that 
hereafter he should catch men ; but not at that time summoning him to 
enter on the work ; that without any sinful drawing back, he and his 
fellows returned aflcr a while to their usual employments ; — ^they only 
on a somewhat later occasion, that recorded by St. Matthew and St 
Mark, hearing the word of command, " Follow me," which then they 
obeyed, and attached themselves for ever to their heavenly Lord.* 

Now that there are some difficulties, yet such as hardly deserve that 
name, in the harmonizing of the two accounts, every one will readily 
admit; but the flying immediately to the resource of supposing an event 
happened, with slight variations, twice or even three times over, when- 
ever there is any difficulty in bringing the parallel accounts perfectly to 
agree, seems a very questionable expedient, at least to him who will deal 
honestly in the matter, and will ask himself whether he would be satis- 

* De Con$. Ewrng.^ L 2, c. 17 : Unde dator locus intelligere eoe ez eaptari pis- 
dum ex more remeftase, ut postea fieret quod Matthseus et Marcus narrant . . Tone 
enim non subductis ad terram navibus tanquam cur& redeuodi, sed ita eum secati 
sunt, tanquam yocantem ac jubentem ut eum sequerentur. Mr. Greswell iu the 
tame way, (see bis DitMert., t. 2, JHu. 9,) earnestly pleads for the keepmg asunder 
the two narrations. Tet any one who wishes to see how capable they are, by the 
expenditure of a little pains, of being exactly reconciled, has only to refer to Sfaii- 
BED^s Dvh. Evang., v. 8, p. 887. Lightfoot, in his Harmony^ sees but the records of 
one and the same event, and Grotius and Hammond. 
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fied with such an explanation in any other history. It is for him a far 
greater difficulty made than avoided. For the other is nothing so great^ 
indeed hi most cases, as here, is none at all. Any one who knows the 
yarious aspects, yet all true, in which the same event will present itself 
from different points of view to different witnesses, who keeps in mind 
how very few points in any complex fact or event any narration what- 
eyer can seize, least of all a written one, which in its very nature ia 
limited, will little wonder when two or three narrators have in part 
seized diverse as the culminating points of a narrative, have brought out 
difierent moments of an event : he will rather be grateful to that provi- 
dence of God which thus often sets us not merely in the place of one 
bystander, but of more ; allows us to see the acts of Christ, each part of 
whidi is significant, from various points of view ; to hear of his discourses, 
not merely what one heard and carried away, but also that which sunk 
especially deep into the heart and memory of another. 

A work exclusively devoted to the miracles of our Lord has only 
immediately to do with the narrative of St. Luke, for in that only the 
miracle appears. That which followed upon the miracle, the effectual 
calling of four apostles, appears in the parallel narratives as well — he 
thus by his narrative excellently completing theirs, and explaining to us 
why the Lord, when he bade these future chiefs of his kingdom to follow 
him, should have clothed the accompanying promise in that especial 
shape, " I will make you fishers of men ;" words which would anyhow 
have had their propriety as addressed to fishers whom he found casting 
their nets, and unconsciously prophesying of their future work,* yet 
winning a pecular fitness after he has just shown them what successful 
fiflhers of the mute creatures of the sea, he could make them, if only they 
would be obedient to his word : whereupon linking, as was so often his 
custom, the higher to the lower, and setting forth that higher in the forms 
of the lower, he bade them exchange their present for a loftier calling; 
he still contemplating that under the same aspect, as a fishing, though 
now of men, which at his bidding, and under his direction, they shoidd 
no less successfully accomplish. 

But when we compare John i. 40 — 42, would it not appear as 
though of these four, Andrew and Peter at least, and perhaps John 
himself, (ver. 35,) had been already called? No doubt they had been 
then, on the banks of Jordan, brought into a transient fellowship with 
their future Lord ; but, as would appear, after that meeting with him 

* AiteL Oper, Imperf, in Matth^ Horn, 6 : Futurffi digoitatia gratiam artificii am 
opere prophetantes. Augostine (Serm, InedtL Serm, 68): Petrns piscator dod potoit 
retia, ted mntaTit 
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mentioned by St. John, had returned to their ordinary occupations, and 
only at this later period attached themselves finally and fully to hiio, 
following him whithersoever he went ;* this miracle most likely beings 
as indeed seems intimated, (ver. 8,) that which stirred the very depths 
of their hearts, which gave them such new insights into the glory of 
Qirist's person, as prepared them to yield themselves without reserve 
unto him. Consistently with this view, the whole transaction bears the 
stamp of being between those who have not met now for the first time. 
So far from their betraying no previous familiarity, as some have said, 
Peter calls Jesus ** Master,^* and his saying ^* Neverthekss at thy word 
I vnU let down the net^^^ implies a previous acquaintance of the Lord, 
£rom which he had already received impressions of his power and of 
the weight of his words. Moreover, that there should thus have heea 
the two callings seems quite in the manner of a divine teacher ; who 
would hasten nothing, who was content to leave spiritual processes to 
advance as do the natural ; who could bide his time, and did not expect 
the full com in the ear the day after he had sown the seed in the 
ground. On that former occasion the Lord cast his M'^ord in the hearts 
of Andrew and Peter, and then left it to take root downward and spring 
upward : and not in vain, for he now returned and found it ready to 
bear the ripe fruits of &ith. Yet it is not that we need therefore pre- 
sume so gradual a process in all. But as some statues are cast at once, 
others only little by little hewn and polished, according as the material, 
metal or stone, suits the one or the other process, so are there, to use 
an expression of Donne's, ^^fimle apostles" like St. Paul, whom one 
and the same word from heaven, as a lightning flash, at once melts and 
moulds ; and others by more gradual degrees shaped and polished into 
the perfect image of what the Lord, the great master-sculptor, would 
have them to be. 

But to ent^r something more into the miracle itself,— our Lord, who 
had found his future apostles engaged in washing their nets,f had been 
enabled, through Peter's ready compliance with his request, to teach 
the people, imhindered by the pressure of their multitudes. And 

* It 18 often said that the other was Yocatio ad notitiam et familiaritatem, or, id 
fidem; this, sd apostohituin. See the remarks of Scultetiis, CrU, 8ae^ ▼. <^ p. lOSA. 

f It has been ingeniously and usefully remarked by a mystic writer of the middle 
ages, that this their washing and repairing (Matt. iv. 21) of their nets, after they had 
used them, ought ever to be imitated by all " fishers of men," after they have cast 
fai their nets for a draught ; meaning by this that they should seek carefully to pu- 
rify and cleanse themselves from aught which in that very act they may have gath* 
ered of sin, impurities of vanity, of self-elation, or of any other kind ; and that this 
they must do, if they would use their nets effectually for a future draught. 
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haying now left speaking, he hade him to put out his hoat a little 
fhrther into the deeper, and therefore the likelier, waters, and to let 
down his nets* fbr a draught, designing himself, the meanwhile, to tak6 
the fisherman in Ait net. For he whose purpose it was by the weak 
things of the world to confound the 8trong,f who meant to draw em^ 
perors to himself bj fishermen, and not fishermen by emperors, lest 
his Church should even seem to stand in the wisdom and power of 
men, rather than in the wisdom and power of God — ^he saw in these 
unlearned fishermen of the Galilaean lake the fittest instruments for his 
work.{ To this exhortation of his future Lord, Simon Peter replied, 
Chat during all the night, in other words, during all the period oppor- 
lonest for the capture of fish,§ they had been laboring, and their labor 
had been utterly without success ; but, with the beginnings of no weak 
fidth already working in him, adds, " Nevertheless, at thy word I will 
lei thwn the net,^^ For these may not be interpreted as the words of 
one half despairing of the issue : as though he for himself expected 
nothing, but to satisfy the Master, and to prove to him the fruitlessness 
of flir^er efibrts, would comply with his desire.) On the contrary, 
they are spoken more in the spirit of the Psalmist, when he exclaimed. 



* Here it la more generally dUrvov, probably from diKelv, to throw ; but at Matt 
iT. 18 ; Bfark i 16, it is specialised as the dfjt^pXrjtrrfXJv (= dfi^ipoX^) the easting 
net, M its deri^atioa from dft^i(3aXXo plainly shows ; in Latin, fnnda or jacnlum. It 
wovdd naturally be dreolar, and were there any donbt abont its shape, the account 
in Herodotus (i 2, a 96) of the manner in which the Egyptian fishermen protected 
themselves at night from the mosquitoes, namely, by suspending their net (dfA^t- 
pXifOTftav) in the form of a tent oyer the place where they slept, would be decisire. 
(See the Diet, of Or, and Rom, AtUt,, s. v. Rete, jx 822.) 

f With the history of this calling, more especially as it appears in the Oospels 
of St. Matthew and St Mark, the call of Amos, as he himself records it, will supply . 
ma interesting parallel : ** I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet's son, but I was 
an herdman and a gatherer of sycamore finit, and the Lord took me as I followed 
the flock, and the Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy unto my people IsraeL** (Amos 
Ta 14. 15. Cf: 1 Kin. xix 19.) 

X See AuGUsmne, Serm, 881. 

g See Lampk {Comm. in Joh,, ▼. 8, p. ^727) for passages in proof of this» which 
indeed is fiuniliar to ns all. Hue passage from Pliny {H, JV., L 9, c 23) may be 
added to his quotations : Yagantur gregatim ferd aijusque generis squamosl C»- 
ptoDtnr ante soUs ortum : turn maximd pisdnm iallitur yisus. Noctibus, quies : et 
illnstribus nqud, qo&m die, cernunt Aiunt et si teratur gurges, interesse captures : 
itaqne plures secundo tractu capi, quim prime. 

I Maldooatus: Non desperatione felicioris jactOs hoc didt Petms, aut quod 
Oiiritto Tcl non eredat, rel obedire nolit: eed potins ut majorem in CAiristo fidem 
dedsret; quod eiim tot& nocte laborantes nihil preheodisset, tamen ejus ooofidena 
Terhis, iterum retia lazaret 
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^ Except the Lord build the house, thej labor in vain that build it : 
except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.** 
(Ps. cxxvii. L) It is as though he would say, ^ We have done nothing 
during all the night, and had quite lost hope of doing any thing ; yet 
at thy word and bidding we will readily renew our efforts, which we are 
sure will be no longer in vain." And his act of &ith was abundantly 
rewarded ; ** 2%ey inclosed a great multitude of fiskee^^ so many indeed, 
that " iheir net brake:' 

It was not merely that Christ, by his omniscience, knew that now 
there were fishes in that spot ; we may not thus extenuate the miracle ; 
but rather we are to contemplate him as the Lord of nature, who by 
tlie secret, yet mighty magic of his will, was able to wield and guide 
even the unconscious creatures to his aims. Yet since the power that 
drew the fish to that spot is the same that at all times guides thdr 
periodic migrations, which, wondrous as it is, we yet cannot call miracu- 
lous, there is plainly something that differences this miracle and the other 
of like kind, (John xxi. 6,) with that no less of the stater in the fish's 
mouth, (Matt. xvii. 27,) from Christ^s other miracles, — ^in that these 
three are not comings in of a new and hitherto unwonted power into 
the region of nature ; but they are coincidences, divinely brought abouty 
between words of Christ and facts in that world of nature. An im- 
mense haul of fishes, or a piece of money in the mouth of one, are 
themselves no miracles ;* but the miracle lies in the falling in of these 
with a word of Qirist's, which has beforehand pledged itself that it 
shall be so. The natural is lifted up into the miraculous by the manner 
in which it is timed, by the ends which it is made to servcf Christ 
here appears as the ideal roan, the second Adam of t)ie 8th Psalm, 
"^ Tliou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands ; 

. thou hast put all things under his feet the fowl of the air, and 

the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through the paths of the 
sea." (ver. 6, 8.) 

When by the assistance of their partners in the other ship, whom 
they beckoned to their assistance, the fishes were at lengtli hauled in,| 

• Tliui Yarrell (HUL ofBriiuh lUKet, ▼. l.p 125): At Brigfatoa in Jone, 1808, 
the ahoal of mackerel was so great, that one of the boats bad the meshes of her net 
■o completely occupied by them that it was impossible to drag them in. The fu^ 
and nets therefore in the end sank together. r 

t See page 19. 

t On the nets breaking now, and not breaking, as it is expressly said they did 
not on occasion of the second miracolous draaght of fishes^ (John xxl 11,) and ths 
mystical meaning whidi has been found in this, I would refer the reader to what 
there will be said 
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diejr were so man/ as to threaten to sink* the ship. And now Peter, 
while taking others, is himself taken ; while drawing the multitudes of 
fishes into his net, he has himself fallen into the net of Christ ; one of 
the first to discover that to be taken in that net is to be taken for life.f 
** Admire,'^ exclaims Chrysostom, '' the dispensation of the Lord, how 
he draws each bj the art which is most familiar and natural to him — as 
the Magians bj a star, so the fisherman by fish"| — a thought which 
Donne in a sermon on this text enlarges thus : ^' The Holy Ghost speaks 
in smdi forms and such phrases as may most work upon them to whom 
he iq>eaks. Of David, that was a shepherd before, God says, he took 
him to feed his people. To those Magi of the East, who were given to 
the study of the stars, God gave a star to be their guide to Christ at 
Bethlehem. To those who followed him to Capernaum for meat, Christ 
took oecanon by that to preach to them of the spiritual food of their 
souls. To the Samaritan woman whom he found at the well, he 
preached of the water of life. To these men in our text, accustomed 
to a joy and gladness when they took great store of fish, he presents his 
comforts agreeably to their taste, they should be fishers still. Christ 
makes heaven all things to all men, that he might gain all." And 
Peter, astonished at the strange success of his cast, the same that he ever 
afterwards appears, as impetuous, yielding as freely to the impulse of 
the moment, with the beginnings of the same quick spiritual eye which 
made him the first to see the highest glory of the Saviour, even his eter- 
nal Sonship, and to confess it, could no longer, in the deep feeling of his 
own unhoUness, endure the nearness of an altogether Holy One, but 
**Jell down at Jenul* knees, crying^ Depart from me, for I am a sinfrU 
flROfi, Lord^'* At moments like these all that is merely conventional 
18 swept away, and the deep heart of man speaks out, and the deepest 
things that are in that heart come forth to the light. And this is the 
deepest thing that is in man's heart under the law ; this sense of the 
gdf <^ separation that is between him and God. " Let not God speak 
with us lest we die ;" this was the voice of the people to Moses, as 
«*they removed and stood afar oft" (Exod. xx. 18, 19.) "We shall 
surely die, because we have seen God." ( Judg. xlil. 22 ; cf. vi. 22, 
23 ; Dan. x. 17 ; Isai. vi. 5.) Below this is the utterly pro&ne state, 
in which there is no contrast, no contradiction felt between the holy and 

« Bv0(iCRi0(u. Hie word occurs once beaides, but then io a tropical sense. (1 
TSbbutlS.) 

f Hie anthor of a striking sermon, nombered 205, in the Benedictine JppendiM 
to St Angnstine : Dam insidiatur Petros gregibos eqnoris, ipse in retia inddii Sal- 
fatorisL Fit de prsdooe prasda, de piscatore piscatio, de piratA captiyitas. 

% Solflie Ohriaium capere soA qnemqoe arte, mi^pM stdliypiacatores piKiha& 
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the unholy, between God and man. Above it is the state, which is that 
of grace, in which all the contradiction is felt, the deep gulf perceived 
which divides between sinful man and a holy Grod ; yet is it felt at the 
same time that this gulf is bridged over, that it is possible for the two 
to meet, that in One who is sharer with both they have already been 
brought together. Into this higher state Christ now invites Peter, not 
taking him at his word and leaving him as he desired, but bidding him 
to lay aside his fears, and to accept a function and a work from him. For 
though his was indeed the presence of God, yet of him with his glory 
veiled and hidden, so that even sinful men might endure to be near it, 
and dwelling in that nearness, might step by step be prepared fbr the 
ultimate seeing of God as he is ; which, though it must be death to the 
mere sinner, yet would be the highest blessedness to him who had be^i 
trained and fitted for it by beholding for a while his mitigated splendor 
in the person of the Incarnate Word, even such a beholding as would 
more and more have wrought holiness and purity in him. 

And hereupon follow the reassuring words, ^Fear notyfrom hence- 
fbrih thou shalt ealch men^^ from the lips of Jesus; words which were 
properly the inauguration of Peter and his fellows to the great work 
whereunto they were about to be sent. For we see continually for 
them that are called to some signal work in the kingdom of God, an 
inauguration, not formal, not always the same in its outward accidents ; 
but always the same in this, that in it the earthly grows pale before the 
heavenly ; the man recognizes his nothingness, his vilenees, and recog- 
nizes it in a way which he never had done before, that so the work in 
him may be altogether God's and not man's, may not henceforward be 
q)oiled by self intermingling with it. The true parallels to this passage, 
contemplated as such an inauguration as this, are Exod. iv. 10 — 17 ; 
Isai. vi. ; Jer. i. 4 — 10; Judg. vi. 11 — 23; Acts ix. 8—9; and more 
remotely Dan. x., which, with many points of resemblance, is yet un- 
like in this, that it is not the first sending forth of one to his work in the 
kingdom of God. 

^^ Henceforth thou shalt catch men^^ or, in the words of the other 
Evangelists, "I will make you fishers of men." Christ clothes the 
promise in forms of that art which was familiar to Peter; the fisherman 
is to catch men, as David, the shepherd, taken from among the sheep- 
folds, was X^feed them. (Ps. IxxviiL 71, 72.) T^ere is in these words a 
double magnifying of Peter's future function as compared with his past; 
that it is men and not poor fishes henceforth which he shall take, and that 
he shall take them/>r Ixfe^ and not as he had taken his meaner prey, only 
for death. For no less than this is involved in the original word by which 
the catching is expressed, a word which thus supplies with a singular hap- 
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I an answer to the malignant sneer of Julian,* who observed that 
the Galilsan did indeed most aptlj term his apostles " fishers ;" for as 
the fisherman draws out the fish firom waters where thej were free and 
happy, to aa element in which they cannot breathe, but must presently 
poiah, so did the8e.f But the ezpressioii used| singularly excludes sug^ 
a turn ; — *' Thou shalt take men, and take them for Ufe^ not for death ; 
those that were wandering at random through the salt-sea waves of the 

* HU worda, quoted by Theophanes, (Earn. 6,) are the following: Zm) fxlv rote 
h46potc rd Ak»^ Bavaroc Si 6 <S^^* el dif rovro iartv iX^Ot^, al fiO^rai &pa tov 'Ifiaov 
To6f dif$p6mnf^ dypevovre^ did tov KiipvyftaroCf ry diruXei^ ical r^ dovuiv, cof roi^ 
IX^vof, napadtdoaoL See Suiom's The%^ a. y. dAievf, for the reply of Theophaoeai — 
At Eiek. zziz. 4, 6, the dragging forth of the dragon of Egypt from the waters is 
the expression of a great calamity, the prophecy of a certain doom, hat here the 
drawing forth is exactly the contrary. — It was probably, as Origen supposes, (Con. 
CUjl, L 1, c 62,) from a confused remembrance <^ this passage that Celsus contemp- 
toonsly styled the apostles *' publicans and taUwrt^ (t^zvroc). But this inexactness 
is only of a piece with his ignorance even of the number of the apostles ; which was 
singular enough in one who undertook a formal refutation of Christianity. 

f There is indeed an aspect in whidi the death of the fish, which follows on its being 
drawn out of the waters, has its analogy in the higher spiritual world. The man, 
drawn forth by these Gospel nets from the worldly sinful element in which before he 
Ihred and moved, does die to sin, die to the world ; but only that out of this death he 
may rise to a higher life in Christ This is brought out with much beauty by Origen 
{Eom, 16 in Jerem.) : 'EkcIvoi ol IxOve^ ol &?,oyoi dveXOcvrec h toI^ caytjvai^ ditoO- 
vtfOKOvai Bavarovj obx^ diaSexofihtfc ^(^ rdv Odvarov 6 6i avXXtf^eic ^^ t^ iXiiuv 
Tiy<jo0, Kot &v€>Jddv dird r^c daXdaofif, xai airrdc fiiv diroSv^Kei, AmOvijaKei 6i ry 
Koofi^, dTodv^CKei ry Afioprig, koI /urd rd dizodaveiv ry xofffu^ icdl r^ dfiapri^ ^uo- 
woUlrai {fjrb tov Xoyov tov Otov, Koi dvaXofi^dvei dXXtfv ^(m^v. 

X Zuypuv, from ^uof, and dypha, to take alive : and so used repeatedly in the 
Septuagint, (Num. xxxi. 16 ; Deut xx. 16; Josh. iL 18 ;) and in like manner ^aypeia, 
the prey which is saved alive. (Num. xxl 86 ; Deut il 24.) Cf Hoxia,i/tad; C ▼er. 
46, where one pleading for his life, exclaims, 

Ztiypei, 'Arpeoc vie, av & d^ia 6i§(u dTroiva, 

Hie same nice accuracy in the use of the word is observable 2 Tim. IL 26, which 
when rightly understood is a parallel to this in more than the single word. The airrov 
apd the ixeivov there can scarcely refer to the same person, and probably neither of them 
to the Devil in the clause before, bat airov to the 6ov7mc Kvpiou, ver. 24, and Ueivov to 
e<dc,Ter.26; and the sense will then be, that the servant of the Lord is to teach with 
this patience, to the end that they who are caught in the snare of the Devil, may be by 
him lim' a(m>6) taken alive {k^uyp^fUvoi) out of his power, and preserved to the will of 
Qod iel( Td iKEivov eihffia\ " may prove fit instruments for his service,'* in Hammond's 
word^ who in part agrees with this interpretation, as does Theophylact See SniGxa's 
2VA,a. V. ^crypiu^—li appears as if the old Italic version took ^pio in its other 
dcrifatkm,(fitmi M and dyeipo,) for we find the passage quoted by St Ambrose and 
ether early fathers, Erie ttW/sJaiw homines; but in the Vulgate, Homines eiis capiens. 

16 
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world, among its deep unquiet waters, full of whirlpools and fears, the 
smaller of them falling a prey to the greater,* and all with the weary 
sense as of a vast prison, thou shalt gather into one, embracing them all 
within the same folds and recesses of the Gospel net ;f which if they break 
not through, nor leap over, they shall at length be drawn up to shore, out 
of the dark gloomy waters into the bright clear light of day, and shall 
there and then be collected into vessels for eternal life." (Matt xiii. 48.) 
Another point of resemblance is the ignorance on the part of the 
fisher of what fish he will gather in, whether many or few, or whether 
any at all will reward his labors. He casts in his net, knowing that the 
success must be from above ; and it is not otherwise with the preaching 
o^ the Word. There are yet other peculiar fitnesses in the image 
drawn from the occupation of the fisher, rather, for instance, than in 
one borrowed from the nearly allied pursuits of the hunter. The 
fisher does more oflen take his prey alive ; he draws it to him, does not 
drive it from him ;I and not merely to himself, but draws all which he 

* AagoBtine {Enarr. in Pa, Iziv. 6) : Mare enim in figurd dicitur Beculom hoc; 
falsitate amarum, procellis turbulentum : ubi homines cupiditatibus pervenis et pra- 
vis filcii sunt velut pieces invicem se devorantes. Ambrose : Et bene apostolica in- 
strumenta piscandi retia sunt ; qusB non captos perimunt, sed reservant, et de pro- 
fundo ad lumen extrahunt, et fluctuantes de infemis ad supema perducunt 

f Augustine {Serm, 59, 8enn. Inedd.): Nam sicut rete quos continet yagari noo 
patitur, ita et fides errare, quos coUigit, non permittit : et sicut ibi captos sinu quo- 
dam perducit ad nayim, ita et hie congregates gremio quodam deducit ad requiem. 
Yet this title of " fishers" itself also fails in part, and does not set out the whoU char- 
acter of the Christian ministry ; indeed only two moments of it with any strength, the 
first and the last, — ^the bringing into the Church, as the inclosing within the net, and 
the bringing safely to the final kingdom, as the landing of the net with its contents 
upon the shore. (Matt xiil 48.) AU which is between it leaves unexpressed, and 
yields therefore in fitness and completeness, as in frequency of use, to the image bor- 
rowed from the work of the shepherd ; in testimony of which it has given us no sudi 
names as " pastor** and ** flock" to enrich our Christian language. That of ** shepherd" 
expresses exactly all which the term " fisher" leaves untouched, the habitual daily 
care for the members of Christ, his peetdium in every sense, after they are brongfat 
mto the fellowship of his Church. This title of ** fisher" sets forUi the work more 
of the ingathering of souls, the missionary activity ; that of shepherd more the tend- 
ing and nourishing of souls that have thus been ingathered. This, therefore, fitly 
comes the first : it was said to Peter, ** Thou thalt catch men^** before it was said to 
him, *' Feed my sheep ;" and each time a different commission, or at least a dtflBurent 
side of the commission, is expressed ; he shall be both evangelist and pastor. 

X Spanheim (Dub. Evang., v. 8, p. 850) : Non venatorei Domvaxu vocatos voluit, 
■ed piKotoretf non homines abigentes & se prasdam, sed oolligentes : and many other 
points of comparison between the fisher and the minister of Christ, he brings out Tet 
the image still remains, even in the New Testament, open to the other use ; thus in the 
k^tlKOfievo^ Kot SeXcai^ofievoc of Jam. i 14, are doubtless allusions to the fish drmmn froni 
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has taken to one another, even as the Church brings together the divided 
hearts, the Others to the children, gathers into one fellowship the scat- 
tered tribes of men. « Again, the work of the fisher is rather a work of 
art and skill than of force and violence;* so that Tertullianf finds in 
this miracle a commencing fulfilment of Jer. xvL 16, '' Behold, I will 
s^id for many fishers, saith the Lord, and they shall fish them f though 
indeed it may very well be a question whether in those words there 
lies not rather a threat than a promise. It is, however, quite in the 
ipiiit of the New Covenant to take a threatening of the Old, and fulfil it, 
yet so to transform it in the fulfilling that it shall be no longer what it 
was, a curse, but a blessing. Thus, to fall into the hands of the Lord, 
would have been in the old time a woe, but it may now be the chiefest 
blesBUig; and in this manner his application of the words may at any 



its tafe hiding places, and enticed by the tempting bait (diXea^) to its destruction. 
C£ Hah. L 14—17. v 

* So Orid (HalituL) : Noster in arte labor positus. C£ 2 Cor. xii. 16, imdpxuv 
wmroSpyo^, doA^ ifidc iXafiov. And Augustine {De UtU. Jepm.^ c. 9,) brings out the 
difference between the fisher and the hunter : Quare ApostoU neminem coegerunt, 
aaminem impuleruntt Quia piacator est, retia mittit in mare, quod incurrerit, trahit 
Venator autem sylvas cingit, sentes ezcutit ; terroribus undique multiplicatis oogit in 
retia. Ne hac eat, ne illic eat : inde occurre, inde caede, inde terre ; non exeat, non 
effugial Thus hunting is most often an image used in malam partem : the oppressions 
of the ungodly are often described under images borrowed from thence. (Ps. z. 9 ; 
xzzT. 7.) Nunrod is ** a mighty hunter before the Lord,** (Gen. z. 9,) where to think 
of any otber hunting but a tyrannous driving of men before him is idle. Augustine 
has given the right meaning of the words {De Civ. Dei, L 16, c 4): Quid significatur 
hoe nomine quod est venator, nisi animalium terrigenarum deceptor, oppressor, eztinc- 
tor t Lather, in one of his Letters, speaks of a hunting party at which he was present : 
* Mnch it pitied me to think of the mystery and emblems which lieth beneath it For 
▼hat does this symbol signify, but that the Devil, through his godless huntsmen and 
dogs, the bishops and theologians to wit, doth privily chase and snatch the innocent 
poor little beasts t Ah, the simple and credulous souls came thereby far too plain before 
ny ejee." Tet it is characteristic that the hunting, in which is the greatest coming out 
of power, should of men be regarded as the noblest occupation : and thus we find it 
even in Plato who {De Legg., p 828) approves of it, while fishing he would willingly 
fiirbid as an dpydc Bijpa and ipuf oh tf^pa iXevOepio^. (Becker's CharicUe, v. 1 , p. 487.) 

t Adv, Jfare,^ 1. 4, c. 9 : De tot geoeribus operum quid utique ad piscaturam 
retpezit, ut ab illA in Apostolos sumeret Simonem et filios Zebedsei t Non enim sim- 
plex fiictam videri potest, de quo argumentum processurum erat, dicens Petro trepi- 
danti de oopiosA iodagine pisdum : Ne time, abhinc enim homines eris capiens. Hoc 
enim dicto, intellectum illis suggerebat adimpletse prophetise ; se eum esse qui per 
Hierimiam pronuntiarat, Ecoe ego mittam piscatores multos, et piscabuntur illos. 
Deniqae relictis naviculis sequuti sunt eum ; ipsum intelligentes, qui ccsperat facere 
quod edizerat Cf. Cyril of Alexandria, in Cbaicee^s Catena, who makes the same 
afifdiGatuin of that verse from Jeremiah. 
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rate be justified. There ia now a captivity which is blessed, blessed 
because it is deliveraoce from a freedom whidi is fbll of woe, — a '* being 
made free from sin aad becemiBg servants to Giod," that so we may 
have our ** fruit unto h^iness, and the end everlasting life." (Rom. 
tL 20.) But the present passage might be brought with a more nnques* 
tionable propriety in relation with Ezek. zlvii. 0, 10, and the prophecy 
there of the fishera that should stand on Engedi, and the great multitude 
offish that should be in tie healed waters. 

And as the ministers of Christ are fishers, so the faithful are aptly 
likened to^fish. The comparison, which was so great a fiivorite in the 
early Qiurch, probably did not derive its first impulse from tiiese words 
of our Lord y but rather from the fact that it was the waters of baptism 
throagh which men were brought into life,* and that only by abiding in 
that element into which they were introduced they continued to draw a 
true life : so that the two images cannot stand at the same time, exclud- 
ing as they mutually do one another ; fbr in one the blessedness is to 
remain in the waters, as in the vivifying element, in the other to be 
drawn fofiih from them into the purer and dearer air. In one Qirist is 
the Fish,f in the other the chief Fisherman, — addressed therefore in 
that grand Orphic hymn attributed to the Alexandrian Clement, in words 
which may thus be translated, — 

fisher of mortf^ men, 

JLU that the savM are, 

Erer the holy fish, 

From the fieree ocedn 

Of the world's sea of sin 

By iky sweet life tkoee eoticest away. 

And brfnghig their ships to shore, " thet/ fonook aU^ and followed 
him:' But what was that ''aW which "* they fortaok'' ask some, 

* TertulliMH {De BapL, c 1) : Sed not pisdeuli seeandiim Ixpihf nostmm Jesom 
ChHstom iff a<yiatiieciimg; nee aliter qtiAm in aqoi permaneodo salvi somns. And 
Ohrysostcm ea these wordi, **IwiU make yon fishers of men " ezdaims, " Truly, a 
new method of flsUngf fbr the fishers draw oat the fishes from the waters, and kill 
those that they hate taken. But we fling into the waters, and those that are taken 
are made alire." 

t Atigustine {De Civ, Dei, L 18, c 28,) giving the well-known €h>eek anagram of 
'IX6TZ, adds : In qno nomine mystic^ intelligitur Ohristns, edqnod in hujos mortali- 
tatis abysso, yelnt in aqnarom profmiditate yiToa, hoc est» sine peooato ease potnerit 
In the chasing away of the evil spirit by the fish's gall, (Tob^ viil 2, 8,) a type was 
often found in the early Church, of the manner in which, when Ohriit is near, Uie works 
of the Devil are destroyed. Thus Prosper of Aquitaine : Christus. . . .piacis in soft 
passione deooctus, cujus ex ioterioribus remediis quotidie iUnminamnr et pascuQur. 
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duit thej ahould afterwards aeent to make so much of it, saying, 
"BelK>ld we h^ve foraakea all, and followed Uiee : what shall we have 
Cheveforer (Mattadx. 27.) It wae thdjr M, and therefore, thou^ 
it might have been but a few poor boats amd neta, it was mmok And 
the forsaking consists not in the more or less that is forsaken, but in the 
qxiiit in which it is left. A man may be holden by love to a miserable 
hovel with as fast bands as to a sumptuous palace; for it is the worldly 
affection which holds him, and not the world: just as we gather from 
the warnings scattered througfi the ascetic books of the middle ages how 
they who had renounced, it may be, great possessions in the worlds 
would now, if they did not earnestly watch against it, come to cling to 
their hood, their breviary, the. scanty fumitura of their bare cell, with 
the same feelings of property as they once exercised in ampler matters, 
so witnessing that they had no more succeeded in curing themselves of 
worldly afiections, than a man would succeed in curing himself of cov- 
^onaness by putting out the eye which in times past had been often the 
inlet of desire. These apostles might have left little, when they left 
thdr possesaons, but they left much, when they left their desines.* 

A word or two here in conclusion may find place generally upon the 
symbolic acts of our Lord, whereof, according to his own distinct assu- 
ranoe, we here have one. The desire of the human mind to set forth the 
trutli which it deeply feels in acts rather than by words, or it may be by 
blended act and word, has a very deep root in our nature, wMch always 
strives after the concrete ; and it manifests itself not merely in the insti- 
tution afjlxed symbolic acts, as the anointing of kings, or the casting 
earth into a grave ; but more strikingly yet, in acts Uiat are the free and 
momentary products of some ereative mind, which has more to utter 
than it can find words to be die bearers of, or would utter It in a more 
expresnve manner than these permit. This manner of teachings how- 
ever frequent in Scripture, (1 Kin. ii. 30, 81 ; xxii. 11 ; Acts xiii. 61,) 
yet belongs not to Scripture only, nor is it even peculiar to the East, al- 
thoi^ there it is most frequent, and most entirely at home ; but every 

• Augnstine {Emarr, 8^ in P9, eiii. VI) : Multom diauat, fratres mei, mnltiim 
dinuMt, qui non soliim dimisit qnidquid habebat, sed ttiam quidquid kabere eupiebat 
Quia eaim pauper noa turgescit id spem sacuHliujust quis dod quotidie cupit au- 
gere qaod habett lata cupiditas prseeisa eat Prorsiu totam mnndnin dimisit Pe- 
truMi et totmn muadum Petrus acdpiebat And Gregory the Gkeat, following ia 
the mue line (ffom, 5 in Evang.)z Multum ergo Petrus et Andreas dimisit, quando 
dterqne etiam desideria habendi dereliquit. Multum dimisit, qui <nim re possessA 
ctiam coDCupisoentis renuntiayit. A sequentibus ergo tanta dimissa sunt, quanta 
A Doo sequentibus ceucupisci potuenmt. Ct Clemecs of Alexandria, Qmm JHvm 
8mkm*i c ^ v. 2, p^ 94S, Potter'a ed. 
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where, as men hare felt strongly and deeply, and desired to make others 
fee) so, tkey hare had recourse to such a language as this, which has 
many advantages for bringing home its truth. When Hannibal, for in- 
stance, as he was advancing into Italy, set some of his captives to fight,* 
placing before them freedom and presents and rich armor for the victor, 
and at least escape from present extreme misery for the slain ; who does 
not feel that he realized to his army the blessings which not victory alone, 
but even the other alternative of death, would give them, in affording 
release from the intolerable evils of their present state, as words could 
never have done ? or that Diogenes expressed his contempt for humanity 
by his noonday lantern more effectually than by all his scornful words 
he could ever have expressed it? As the Cynic, so too the Hebrew 
prophets, though in quite another temper, would oftentimes weave their 
own persons into such parabolic acts, would use themselves as part of 
their own symbol, and that because nothing short of this would satisfy 
the earnestness with which the truth of God, whereof they desired to 
make others partakers, possessed their own souls. (Ezek. xii. 1 — 12; 
Acts xxi. 11.) And thus, too, not this only, but many actions of our 
Lord's were such an embodied teaching,f the incorporation of an act, 
having a deeper significance than lay upon the surface, and being only 
entirely intelligible when we recognize in them a significance such aa 
this. (Matt. xxi. 18, 19 ; John xxi. 19.) Christ being the Word, his deeds 
Who is the Word, are themselves also words for us.J 

. ♦ POLTBIUS, Hut, L 2, G 62, 

f Lampe : In umbrft pnemoDstrabatur qoAm laeto saccessu in omni labore, quem 
m nomine Dei aascepturi eseent, piseaturam pnecipud mjsticam inter gentes institu- 
eotes, grayisuri sint Grotius, wko is much more forward to admit mystical meanings 
in the Scripture than in general he is given credit for, whether that is for bis praise 
or the contrary, finds real prophecy in many of the subordinate details of this mira- 
cle : Libenter igitur hie veteres sequor, qui prsecedentis historisa hoc putant esse to 
uXXtryopovftevoVf Apostolos non suapte industriA sed Christi imperio ac yirtute ex- 
pansis Evangelii retibos tantam fkctoros capturam, ut opus habituri sint subsidiariii 
multorum eiayyeXiaruv operA; atque ita impletum iri non unam narem.Judieorum 
sdlloet, sed et alteram gentium, sed quarum navium futura sit arcta atque indivulsa 
•ocietas. Cyril of Alexandria (see CaAMsa's Catena, in toe,) had anticipated this; 
and compare also Hieophylact, (in loe.,) who besides the above, finds one more signifi- 
cant circumstance; the night during which they had taken nothing was tho time of 
the law ; but there was then no success, nor a kingdom of God with all men pressing 
into it, till Christ was come, and he had given the word 

X Augustine (In Ev. Joh^ Tract, 24) : Nam quia ipse Ghristus Yerbum est,etiam 
fiictum Yerbi verbum nobis est Ep. 102, qu. 6 : Nam sicut humana oonsuetudo rer- 
bis* ita divina potentia etiam factis loquitur. 



IV. 

THE STILLING OF THE TEMPEST. 

Mait. Tiil 28 — 27 ; Maes iv. 85—41 ; Lckx vui. 22—25. 

Thx three Evangelists who relate this history agree in placing it im* 
mediately before the healing of the possessed in the country of the Gad- 
arenes. It was evening, the evening probably, of that day on which the 
Lord had spoken all those parables recorded in Matt. xiii. (c£ Mark iv. 
35), when, dismissing the multitude, he would fain pass over to the other 
side of the lake, and so, for a little while, withdraw from the tumult and 
the press. With this intention, he was received by the disciples ^' even as 
he toas* in the ship" But before the transit was accomplished, a sudden 
and violent squaU,f such as these small inland seas, surrounded with moun- 
tttn gorges, are notoriously exposed to, descended on the bosom of the 
lake : and the ship which bore the Saviour of the world appeared to be in 
imminent peril, as, humanly speaking, no doubt it was ; for these men, 
exercised to the sea many of them from their youth, and familiar with 
all the changes of that lake, would not have been terrified by the mere 
shadow of a danger. But though the danger was so real, and was ever 
growing more uigent, until *' the toaves beat into the ship, so that now it 
vasfuU," their Master, weary, it may be, after the toils of the day, con- 
tinues sleeping still : he was, with details which St. Mark alone has pre- 
served, '* in the hinder part of the ship, asleep upon a pillow /' and was 
not roused by all the tumult and confusion incident on such a moment 
We behold him here as exactly the reverse of Jonah ; the prophet asleep 
in the midst of a like danger through a dead conscience, the Saviour out 

* 'i2c ffVf probably, sine uUo ad iter apparatu. 

t leuTfidc, \?hich is generally an earth-quake ; (so Matt zzIt. T ;) in Hark and 
Lake, XaiXaf, which im defined hj Hesycfaius, dviftov awrrpo^i^ fttff ierov, a squall. 
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of a pure conscience — Jonah by his presence making the danger, Jesus 
yielding the pledge and the assurance of deliverance from the danger.* 

But the disciples understood not this. It was long, probably, before 
they dared to arouse him ; yet at length they did so, and then with ex- 
clamations of haste and terror ; as is evidenced by the double " Master^ 
master^'^ of St. Luke. In St. Mark, they awaken him with words 
almost of rebuke, as if he were unmindful of their safety, " Master^ 
carest thou not that we perish T' though no doubt they meant in this 
" we*^ to include their beloved Lord as well as themselves.f Then the 
Lord arose ; from St. Mark it would appear, first blaming their want of 
&ith, and then pacifying the storm ; though the other Evangelists make 
the blame not to have gone before, but to have followed afler, the allay- 
ing of the winds and waves. Probably it did both : he spoke first to 
them, quieting with a word the tempest in their bosoms ; and then, hav- 
ing allayed the tumult of the outward elements, be again turned to them, 
and more leisurely blamed them for their lack of faith in him.| 

Yet is it to.be observed that he does not, in St. Matthew, call them 
" without faith," but "0/ little faith.''^ They were not wholly without 
faith ; for, believing in the midst of their unbelief, they turned to Christ 
in their need. They had faith, but it was not quick and lively, it was 
not at hand as it should have been ; " Where is your faith P as in St. 
Luke he asks ; so that it was like a weapon which a soldier has, but 
yet has mislaid, and cannot lay hold of in the moment of extremest need. 
The imperfection of their faith consisted not in this, that they appealed 

* Jerome {Oomm, in MaUh., in loo.) ! Hojus sign! typam m Jona legimus, qaando 
ceteris pericUtantibiis ipse ■eeams est et dorndt et snscitatur : et imperio ao sacm- 
mento Passionis sue liberat siucitantea. 

f On the different exclamations of fear which the diffierent Evangelists put into 
the mouth of the disciples, Augustine says excellently well (De Cotu. Evang.^ I. 2, 
c 24) : Una eademque sententia est excitantium Dominum, volentiumque salvari : 
nee opus est quserere quid horum potii!ts Ohristo dictum sit Sive enim aliquid ho* 
rum trinm dixerint, sive alia verba qua nullus Evangelistarum commemoravit, tan- 
tnmdem tamen valentia ad eandem sententisB veritatem, quid ad rem interest I And 
presently after (e. 28) : Per hujusraodi Evangelistarum locutiones yarias, sed noo oon- 
trarias, rem pland utilissimam discimus et pernecessariam ; nihil in cujusque verbis 
nos debere inspioere, ni«i voluntatem, cui debent verba serrire : nee mentiri quem- 
quam, si aliis verbis dixerit quid ille voluerit, cujus verba non dicit ; ne miseri aucn- 
pes vocum, apidbus quodammodo literaram putent ligandam esse veritatem, cAm 
ntique non in verbis tantCUn, set etiam in csBteris omnibus ngnis animorum, non sit 
nisi ipse animus inquirendus. Cf. e. 66, in fine. 

X Theophylact : Updrov navoac rdv xt^f^va r^f infxvc a(>Tt^, tots Xvei koI t&p 

% Not &m(rrot, but bXiytmiaroi, The ** How %% it ye have no faith f* of St Mark, 
must be overruled and explained by this word, and not wiee ftered. 
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onto their Lord for help, for herein was fiuth ;* but in the excess of their 
terror, in their counting it possible that the ship which bore their Lord, 
could eyer truly perish.f 

But especially noticeable are the words with which that Lord, as all 
three Evangelists relate, quieted the storm. He '^ rebuked the winds and 
the eea;^* in the spirit of which words St. Mark relates, further, « more 
direct address to the furious elements, ^ Peaee^ be sHll^^^l which it would 
be Absurd to suppose a mere oratorical personification. Rather, as Mai- 
donatus truly remarks, there is in these words a distinct recognition of 
Sstan and the powers of 'evil as the authors of the disharmony in the 
outward world, a tradng of all these disorders up to their source in a 
person, a carrying of them back to him as to their ultimate ground. The 
Lord elsewhere uses the same form of address to a fever, for it is said 
that he rebuked it, (Luke iv. 39,) where the same remarks will hold 
good. 

And in the hour of her wildest uproar, nature yielded obedience unto 
him, who was come to reassert man's dominion over her, and over the 
evil powers, which held her in thrall, and had made her, who should 
have always been his willing handmaid, to be oftentimes the instrument 
of his harm and ruin.g And his word was sufficient for this. He 
needed not, as Moses, to stretch a rod over the deep ; he needed not, as 
Ids servant had needed, an instrument of power, foreign to himself, with 
which to do his mighty work ; but only at his word '* (he wind eeased^\ 

* Somethlog of the same kind we see ia John the Baptist No doubt there was 
a thaJring of his faith before he oonld send to Jesns with the question, ** Art thou he 
diat should come, or do we look for another V* (Matt xi. 8 ;) but that he sent to 
Jesns and to no other to resolve him this doubt» proved that the faith which was as- 
saulted, yet was not overthrown. 

f They are blamed, not for fearing, but for being ovtu 6ei?j)L Calvin: QuA 
partieolA notat eos extra modum pavesoere; .... quemlibet ver6 timorem non esse 
fidei contrarium, inde patet, quod si nihil metuimus, obrepit supina camis securitas. 

X ZctfR-a, m^fUKTo. We may compare Ps. cvl 9 : " He r^uked (kmrifnfae, LXX.) 
te Bed Sea also,'* although there, as in a poem, the same stress cannot be laid oo 
the word as here. 

§ A notable specimen of the dexterity with which a nedogical interpretation 
may be insinuated into a book of geography occurs in BoHa's Paldatinay p. 69, in 
many respects a useful manual of the Holy Land Speaking of this lake, and the 
usual gentleness and calmness of its waters, he adds, that it is from time to time 
disturbed by squalls from the neighboring hills, which yet, ** la*t not long, nor are 
very perilous. (Matt viii. 23—27.)** What his reference to this passage means is 
at ODoe clear, and may be seen more largely expressed in Kuinoel, or any other ra- 
tifloalist commentary, in loo. 

I 'Ejtoiraaev, as one ceases out of weariness {kok6^o, flrom koko^), Takiivfh proba- 
bly not, as some propose, from ydXa^ to exprets tiie soft milky color of the caha «6% 

10 
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and there was a great calm,^ And then is added the moral effect which 
this great wonder exercised on the minds of those that were in the ship 
with him ; — it may be, also on those that were in the " other little shtps,'^ 
which St. Mark has noted as sailing in their company : '' The men mar 
veiled, saying, What manner of man is this, that even the winds and th^ 
Ha obey him P an exclamation which only can find its answer in ano- 
ther exclamation of the Psalmist, '* O Lord God of Hosts, who is like 
unto thee ? Thou rulest the raging of the sea : when the waves thereof 
arise, thou stillest them." (Ps. Ixxix. 8, 9.)* We see then here one of 
the moral purposes to which, in the providence of God, who ordered all 
things for the glory of his Son, this miracle should serve. It should 
lead his disciples into thoughts ever higher and more awful of that Lord 
whom they followed, and should more and more bring them to feel that 
m nearness to him was all safety and deliverance from every danger. 
The danger which exercised, should strengthen their faith, — who indeed 
had need of a mighty faith, since God, in St. Chrysostom's words, had 
diosen them to be the athletes of the universe, f 

An old expositor has somewhat boldly said, " This power of the 
Lord's word, this admiration of them that were with him in the ship, 
holy David had predicted in the Psalms, saying, ' They that go down to 
the sea in ships, that do business in great waters, these see the works of 
the Lord, and his wonders in the deep,' " and so forward. (Ps. cviii. 
23 — 30.) And as in the spiritual world, the inward is ever shadowed 
forth by the outward, we may regard this outward feet but as the cloth- 
ing of an inward truth which in the language of this miracle the Lord 
declares unto men. He would set himself forth as the true Prince of 
Peace, (Isai. xi. 6—9,) as the speaker of peace to the troubled and 
storm-stirred heart of man, whether the storms that stir it be his own in- 

bat from yeXui^, So CatulluB, describing the gently-stirred water, — ^leni resonant 
plangore caehinnu 

* Tertullian (Adv. Marc.^ I 4, c. 20) : Quum transfretat, Psalmus expungitur, 
IXmuniu, inquit, super aquas multas [Ps. xzxix 8] : quum undas freti discutit, Abacoe 
adimpletur, Dispargens, inquit, aquas itinere [Hab, iii. 16]: quum ad minas ejus 
eliditnr mare, Naum quoque absolyitur ; Oomminans, inquit, man, et arefadens iUud, 
[Nah. l 4,] utique cum rentis quibus inquietabatur. 

f Bengel : Jesus habebat scholam ambulantem, et in e& scholA multd solidius insti- 
tati sunt disdpuli, quftm si sub tecto unius coUe^ sine ullA solicttudine atque tenta- 
tione vixissent. — The fact which has perplexed some, that, apparently, the apostles 
were never baptized, at least with Christ's baptism, has been by others curiously 
enough explained, that as the children of Israel were baptized into Moses in the Red 
Sea, (1 Cor. x. 2.) so the apostles were in this storm baptized into Christ TertuUiao 
{Ih BapL^ c. 12) : Alii pland satis coactd injiciunt, tunc apostolos bapUsmt rioeni 
hnpl^sae, quum in navicidA fluctibos adspeni operti sunt 
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m^ passions, or life's outward calamities and temptations. Thus Au- 
gustine, making application of all parts of the miracle : — " We are sail- 
ing in this life as through a sea, and the wind rises, and storms of temp* 
talions are not wanting. Whence is this, save because Jesus is sleeping 
in thee? If he were not sleeping in thee, thou wouldest have calm 
within. But what means this, that Jesus is ideeping in thee, save thai 
thj fiuth, which is from Jesus, is slumbering in thine heart] What 
■halt thou do to be deliyered 1 Arouse him and say. Master, we perish. 
He will awaken ; that is, thy faith will return to thee, and abide with 
thee always. When Christ is awakened, though the tempest beat into, 
yet it will not fill, thy ship ; thy faith will now command the winds and 
the waves, and the danger will be over." * 

Nor shall we in any wise do wrong to the literal truth of this (mt 
any other of Christ's miracles, by recognizing the character at once 
symbolic and prophetic, which, no doubt, many of them also bear, and 
this among the number. As the kernel of the old humanity, Noah and 
Ms family, was once contained in the Ark which was tossed upon the 
waves of the deluge, so the kernel of the new humanity, of the new 
creation, Christ and his apostles, in this little ship. And the Church 
of Christ has evermore resembled this tempested bark, in that the waves 

* Bnairr. in Ps, zciii. 19 : Si ceasaret Dens et nod miBceret amaritudineB felicitati- 
bos aeculi, oUivisceremur eum. Sed ubi angores molesiiarum faciunt fluctoa aDimA, 
fides ilia qua ibi dormiebat, ezdtetur. Tranquillam eoim erat, quaodo dormiyit 
Christiis in man : illo dormieDte, tanpestas orim est» et ooBpenint periclitarl Ergo ia 
corde Chrittiano et tranquillitas erit et pax, Bed quamdia vigilat fides nostra : si autem 
dcrmit fides nostra, periclitamar.. . . .Sed quomodo ilia navis dan fluctoaret, excitatns 
est Christua & flactuantibos et dioentibos, Domine, perimus : surrexit ille, imperavit 
tempestatibos, imperavit fluctibus, cessavit periculum, facta est tranquillitas, sic et te 
cftm tmrbant Goncupiscenti» mahe, persuasiones make, fluctus sunt, tranquillabuntur. 
Jam desperas et potas te non pertinere ad Dominum ; Evigilet fides tna, excita Chris- 
tmn in corde tuo : surgente fide, jam agnoscis ubi sis ; . . . .Evigilante Christo tranquille- 
tnr oor tnum, ut ad portum quoque pervenias. Thus again {In Ev. Joh., IVaet 49) : Fides 
tna de Christo, Cbristus est in corde tua. . . .Intrant venti oor tuum, utique ibi navigaa^ 
libi hanc vitam tanquam procellosnm et periculosum pelagus tranais ; intrant venti, mo- 
vcot fluctus, turbant nayim« Qui sunt yenti t Audisti oonvidum, irasceris : oonricium 
ventus est, iracundia fluctus est : periclitaris, dispoois respondere, dLsponis maledictnm 
maledicto reddere,jam navis propinquat naufragio; excita Christum dormientem. 
Ideo enim fluctuas, et mala pro malls reddere prieparas, quia Christus dormit in navi 
In corde enim tuo somnua Christi, obUyio fidel Nam si excites Christum, id est^ 
reoolas fidem, quid tibi dicit tanquam yigilans Christus in corde too t Ego audivi, 
Damonium babes, et pro els oravi ; audit Dominus et patitur ; audit servus et indig- 
nator. Sed vindicari vis. Quid enim, ego jam sum vindicatusi Ciim tibi h«c lo- 
quitur fides tua, quasi imperatur ventis et fluctibus, et fit tranquillitas magna. C£ 
Sffm. es ; Unarr, in Ps, Iv. 8 ; and Enarr. 2^ in Pt, zxv. in init. 
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of the world rage horribly around it, in that it has evermore been de* 
livered out of the perils which seemed ready to overwhelm it, and this 
' because Quist is in it ; who being roused by the cry of his servants, 
rebukes these winds and these waters, before they utterly overwhelm 
this ship.* In the Old Testament Ezekiel gives us a magnificent 
picture of a worldly kingdom under the image of a stately and gor- 
geous galley, which he describes with every circumstance that could 
heighten its glory and its beauty (xxvii. 4 — ^9) ; but that ship with all 
its outward bravery and magnificence utterly perishes; *Hhy rowers 
bive brought thee into great waters ; the east wind hath broken thee in 
the midst of the seas," and they that have hoped in it and embarked in 
it their treasures, wail over its wreck with a bitter wailing ; (ver. 26— 
86 ;) this kingdom of God meanwhile, which seems by comparison but 
as the slight and unhonored fishing boat that every wave would ingulf, 
rides triumphantly over all, and comes safely into haven at the last. 

* Tertullian {Ik Bapt, e. 12) : Oaeteriim navicula ilia figoram EcdesiA pneie- 
rebat, qaod in man, id est aeculo, fluctibus, id eBt persecutionibus et teDtationibut, 
inquietatur, Domino per patientiam velut dormiente, donee orationibus sanctorom in 
ultimis sufldtatas, competcat Becolom et tranquillitatem Buis reddat. Ambroee: 
Arbor qtuedam in nari est crox in^BodesiA, quA inter tot totius seculi blanda et per- 
niciosa naufragia incolumis sola senratur. Ck>mpare a passage of much beauty in 
tiie dementme HomilieM (Coteleb. PatL Apoitt, y. 1, p. 609) beginning thus: 
'EoLKtv ydq 6Xov rd vpdyfta r$f kKKhioiQC vtil fuydXp, 6id afodpo^ ;(ei/iiJt'oc uvSpac 
^epovo^ iK iroXX&v t&kuv ^vrac, luU fuav tivH dyaffi^ PaaiXeiac voXiv oUelv 0£XovTaf, 
a. r, X. The image of the world aa a great ship, whereof Qod was at onee the 
maker and the pilots was fiuniliar to the Indiaas (PHiLo«mAius» Jk Vita Ap0lUmi% 
L 8, c 85 ; Vov Boeuek, Dot Alte Indim), and the same •jwh(Mc meaniqg lay in the 
prooessian of Egyptian priests bearing the sacred ship (the nariginm auratom, Cumr^ 
L 4. c. 7) full of the images of the gods. In Egypt it was the fiivorite manner to 
represent the gods as sailing in a ship. (OaKUXKa'a Symholik, v. S, p. Oj 8rd edit) 
All this was recogaixed in the early Ohristian art» where the Ohurch is continually 
■et forth as a ship, against which tiie personified winds are fighting. (Okritilieke 
Kumt-SymMik, p 150.) Aringfai describes aa old seal-ring in which the Chnr^ 
appears as this ship, sustained and supported by a great fish in the sea beneatl^ 
(Christ the 'IX8T2, aooording to Ps. Itxii. 17, Aqnila,) on its mast and poop two 
doves sitting, so that the three Clementine symbols, the ship, the dove, and the fish, 
appear here united in a sin^ groap. 



V. 

THE DEHOinACS IN THE GOUIITBY OF THE 6ADABENES. 

MiKRV Tin. 28— <4; Mask t. 1^20; Lm Tiii 26—89. 

Bktors entering upon this, the most important, and, in manj respects, 
the most difficult of the demoniac cures in the New Testam^it, it is 
impossible to avoid making generally a few pre&torj remarks on the 
subject of the demoniacs* of Scripture. It is a subject of which the 
difficulty is very much enhanced by the &ct that, as in the case of 
some of the spiritual gifts, the gift, for instance, of tongues, the thing 
itself if it still surviyes among us, yet does so no longer under the 
same name, nor yet with the same frequency and intensity as of old. 
We are obliged to put together, as best we can, the separate notices 
which have come down to us, and from them seek to firame some 
scheme, which will answer the demands of the difierent phenomena ; we 
hftve not, at least with certainty, the thing itself to examine and to ques- 
tion, before our eyes. 

It is, of course, easy enough to cut short the whole inquiry, and to 
leave no question at all, by saying these demoniacs were persons whom 
we should call insane— epileptic, maniac, melancholic. This has been 
often said, and the oftener perhaps, because there is a partial truth in 
die view that these possessions were bodily maladies. There was no 



* The most common name in Scriptiire for one thnt poaaeased is dcuftovt^ofieifofp 
(ICstt iy. 24^ and often.) Bendet this, SaifawtaOdc, (Mirk r. 18 ; Loke riii. 86 ;) 
SvOpumc hf wtvfian dxaOdpr^f (Mark I 2, 8 ;) ^«v irvevfia dKodaprm, (Acts riii. 7 ;) 
iX09 i<ufi6put, (Lnke yiil 27 ;) &vdpofrof ixov irveO/ta Satfiavicv dKoBdprov, (Lnke it 
SS.) 04her more general descriptioos, KOTahnfaarevofthof hrd to9 diaPoXov, (Ada 
z. 88;) dx^oOfttvoc imd fnftvftdrov dicdOapntv, (Lnke ri. 18; Acts v. 16.) Jn 
dassio Ghfeek, ooe thns possessed was said daiftmf^v, KOKodaifwv^, and the state of 
possession was called KOKodaifiovia. 
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doubt a substratum of disease, which in many cases helped to lay open 
to the deeper evil, and upon which it was superinduced :* and in agree- 
ment with this view, we may observe that cases of possession are at 
once classed with those of various sicknesses, and at the same time 
distinguished from them, by the Evangelists ; who thus at once mark 
the relation and the difference. (Matt. iv. 24; viii. 16; Mark i. 33.) 
But the scheme which confounds these cases with those of disease, does 
not, as, I think, every reverent handler of God's word must own, ex- 
haust the matter ; it cannot be taken as a satisfying solution ; and this 
for more reasons than one. 

And first, our Lord himself uses language which is not reconcilable 
with such a theory ; he every where speaks of demoniacs not as per- 
sons merely of disordered intellects, but as subjects and thralls of an 
alien spiritual might; he addresses the evil spirit as 'distinct from the 
man ; " Hold thy peace, and come out of him." (Mark i. 25.) And 
the poor reply, that he fell into and humored the notions of the afflicted 
in order to facilitate their cure,f is cut off by the fact that in his most 
confidential discourses with his disciples he uses exactly the same lan- 
guage. (Matt. X. 8; and especially xvii. 21, *'This kind goeth not 
out but by prayer and fasting.")! The allegiance we owe to Christ as 
the King of truth, who came, not to fall in with men's errors, but to 
deliver men out of their errors, compels us to believe that he would 
never have used language which would have upheld and confirmed so 
great an error in the minds of men as the supposition of Satanic influ- 
ences, which did not in truth exist. For this error, if it was an error, 



* Oiigeu (in JfaUK, torn. 18» e. 6) finds fiEinlt with some, {iarpoiy he culls them,) 
who ia his day saw in the youth mentioned Matt zyiL 14» only one afflicted with 
the falling sickness. He himself runs into the opposite extreme, and will see no 
nature there, because they saw nothing but nature. 

f Not to say that such treatment had been sure to £eu1. Schubert, in his book, 
full of wisdom and love. Die Krankheitm und Stdrungm der mens^liehm 8ceU, 
several times observes how fatal all giving into a madman's delusions is for his reoo- 
very ; how sure it is to defeat its own objects. He is Uving in a world of falsehood, 
and what he wants is not more falsehood, but some truth — the truth indeed in love, 
but still only the truth. And I know that the greatest physicians in this line in 
England act exactly upon this principle. 

} It is hardly necessary to observe, that by this ** going out" that is not implied, 
which Amobius {Ado. Oeni,, L 1, c. 45) in the rudest manner expresses, when he 
speaks of gens ilia fnertorum in vi$eeribtu dsemonum. The notion of a ventriloquism 
such as this, of a ipirit having his lodging in the body of a man, could only arise 
firom a gross and entire confusion of the spiritual and material, and has been de- 
dared by great teachers of the Church not to be what they imderstaiid by tbii 
language. (See Pet. Lokbakd, 8enienL^\, 2, dist 8.) 
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was so little an innocuous one, that might have been safely left to drop 
naturally away, was, on the contrary, one which reached so far in its 
consequences, entwined its roots so deeply among the very ground- 
truths of religion, that it could never have been suffered to remain at 
the hazard of all the misgrowths which it must needs have occasioned. 

And then, moreover, even had not the matters at stake been so im- 
portant, our idea of Christ^s absolute veracity, apart from the value of 
the truth which he communicated, our idea of him as the Verax, no 
less than the Verus and the Veritas, will not permit us to suppose that 
he used the language which he did, well knowing that there was no 
answerable thing, on which the language was founded. And in this 
there is no making a conscience about gnats, nor denying that figu> 
rative nature of all our words, out of which it results that much which 
is not literally true, is yet most true, inasmuch as it conveys the truest 
impression, — ^no requiring men to look into the derivations of their 
words before they venture to use them. It had been one thing for the 
Lord to have fallen in with the popular language, and to have spoken 
of persons under various natural afilictions as " possessed," supposing 
he had found such a language current, but now no longer, however 
once it might have been, vividly linked to the idea of possession by 
spirits of evil. This had been no more than our speaking of certain 
fbrms of madness as lunacy ; not thereby implying that we believe the 
moon to have, or to have had, any influence upon them ;* but finding 
the word, we use it : and this the more readily, since its original deri- 
vation is so entirely lost sight of in our common conversation, its first 
impress so completely worn off, that we do not thereby even seem to 
countenance an error. But suppose with this same disbelief in lunar 
influences, we were to begin to speak not merely of lunatics, but of 
persons on whom the moon was working, to describe the cure of such, 
as the moon's ceasing to afflict them ; or if a physician were solemnly 
to address the moon, bidding it to abstain from harming his patient, 
there would be here a passing over into quite a diflerent region ; we 
should be here directly countenancing superstition and delusion; and 
plainly speaking untruly with our lips ; there would be that gulf be- 
tween our thoughts and our words, in which the essence of a lie con- 
sists. Now Quist does every where speak in such a language as this. 
Take, for instance, his words, Luke xi. 17 — ^26, and assume him as 
knowing, all the while he was thus speaking, that the whole Jewish 

* There are cases of lunambulism, in which no doubt it has iofluence ; but they 
an few and exceptional (See Sohubkbt, p. 118.) I am speaking of using the term 
to ezprcai all forms of mental nnaoiiadnesa. 
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theory of demoniac possessions was utterly baseless, that there was no 
power of the kind which Satan exercised over the spirits of men, and 
what should we have here for a king of truth ? 

And then, besides this, the phenomena themselves are such as no 
theory of the kind avails to explain, and they thus bid us to seek for some 
more satisfying solution. For that madness was not the constituent ele- 
ment in the demoniac state is clear, since not only we have not the 
slightest ground for supposing that the Jews would have considered all 
maniacs, epileptic or melancholic persons, to be under the power of evil 
spirits : but we have distinct evidence Uiat the same malady they did 
sometimes attribute to an evil spirit, and sometimes not, thus showing 
that the malady and possession were not identical in their eyes, and 
that the assumption of the latter was not a mere popular explanation for 
the presence of the former. Thus, on two occasions they bring to the 
Lord Uiose that were dumb, (Matt. ix. 32; xii. 22; on the second 
occasion it is one dumb and blind;) and in each of these cases the 
dumbness is traced up to an evil spirit. Yet it is plain that they did not 
consider all dumbness as having this root ; for in the history given by 
St. Mark, (vii. 32,) of one deaf and dumb, Uiat was the subject of 
Christ's healing power, it is the evident intention of the Evangelist to 
describe one laboring only under a natural defect; there is not the 
slightest i^pearance there of a desire to trace the source of his malady 
to any demoniacal influence. There were no doubt signs which were 
suffidently distinct by which the different sources of Uie same defect 
were capable of being known : in the case of the demoniac there pro- 
bably was not the outward hindrance, not the still-fastened string of the 
tongue ; it was not the outward organ, but the inward power of using 
the organ, which was at &ult. lliis, with an entire apathy, a total <^ 
regard of all which was going on about him, may have sufficiently 
indicated that the cause of his malady lay deeper than on the surface. 
But, whatever may have been the signs which enabled those about the 
sufferers to make these distinctions, the fiict itself that they did so dis- 
criminate between cases of the very same malady, proves decisively 
that there were not certain diseases which, without more ado, they attri- 
buted directly to Satan : but that they did designate by this name of 
possession, a condition which, while it was very often a condition of dis- 
ease, was also always a condition of much more than disease. 

But what w<u the condition which our Lord and his apostles signal- 
ized by this name ? in what did it differ, upon the one side, from mad- 
ness, — ^upon the other, from wickedness 1 It will be impossible to make 
ony advance toward the answer, without saying something, by way of 
prefiuie, on the scriptural doctrine concerning the kingdom of evil, and 
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its peraoiud head, and the rdation in which he stands to the moral evil 
<^ our world. Alike excluding, on the one side, the Manichflsan doc- 
trine, whidi would make evil eternal as good, and so itself a god, — and 
the pantheistic, which would deny anj true reality to evil at all, or that 
it is any thing else than good at a lower stage, the unripe and therefore 
still bitter fruit, — ^the Scripture teaches the absolute subordination of evil 
to good, and its subsequence of order, in the &ct that the evil roots itself 
in a creature, and one created originally pure, but the good in the Cre- 
ator. Tet, at the same time, it teaches that the opposition of this evil 
to the will of God is most real, is that of a will which does truly set 
itself against his will ; that the world is not a chess-board on which God 
is in fiK^ playing both sides of the game, however some of the pieces 
may be black and some white ; but that the whole end of lus govern- 
ment of the world is the subduing of this evil ; that is, not abolishing it 
by main force, which were no true victory, but overcoming it by right- 
eousness and truth. And from this one central will, alienated from the 
will of God, the Scripture derives all the evil in the universe; all 
gatiiers up in a person, the devil, who has most truly a kingdom, as 
God has, — a kingdom with its subordinate ministers, — *' the devil and 
his angels.''* This world of ours stands not isolated, not rounded and 



* The deYil, the central power of evil, is never in Scripture called daiftuv or 
iatfiaptop, aor yet, oo the other hand, hia inferior ministers SiapoXoi In regard of the 
words 6<uft6vuiv and daifiuv^ the first is m the New Testament of far the most firequent 
oocnrrenoe, being used sixty times, while daifiuv occurs but five times. The words are 
noi perhaps perfectly equivalent ; but there is more of personality implied in dalfuiv 
than datfuviov. Other terms are irye€>/ia vrovrfpw, nvevfia dKoOdproVj nveHfia daifiovlov 
AKd^aprw, and at Matt viiL 16, they are simply rd irvevfiara. The word daifiuv ( ^ 
dmifttnf) Is either derived from dduj $eio, and ihea signifies ''the knowing,** the full 
of ioHght, (in oldest Greek ddfjtovj) while to know is the special prerogative of spirit- 
ual beings ; (ob sdentiam nominati, Auqustinx, De Cfiv. Dei, I 9, c. 20 ; as our En- 
glish "witch" is perhaps from wissen, to know;) or else from daio, in its sense of 
to divide; the daifiovec are then the dUtrihviors, the dividers and allotters of good 
and of evil to men, and daifuw would thus be very much the same as MoZpa, derived 
from /ifpoc, a portion. And this derivation has its superiority in that ever a feeling 
of ihe/aieftU is linked with the word. Thus, the man to whom the epithet daifjoviog 
is ^>plied, is one under an especial leading of the higher powers, whether that lead- 
ing la to glory or to destruction. In classic use the word is of much wider sig- 
mficance than in scriptural, embracing all intermediate beings between men and the 
very highest divinities, whether the deified men of the golden age, or created and 
infiorior powers ; and, as well as daifiivio^, is a middle term, capable of being applied 
to the h^hest and the lowest, and first deriving frt>m its adjunct a good or an evil 
si^iificance; thus we have ^Y^adaifuaiVt KOKodal/ujv, Tet Augustine {JDe Civ. Dei, 
L 69, t, 19) observes, that in his time even among heathens the word had come to 
be iMed ciUy la sMton jMirfsMS which ha attributes to the mfliM^ 

n 
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complete in itselfj but in living relation with two worlds, — a higher, 
from which all good in it proceeds, — and this lower, from which all evil. 
Thus man's sin is continually traced up to Satan ; Peter says to Ana- 
nias, "Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost 1" 
(Acts V. 3 ;) and St. John, of Judas Iscariot, " The devil having now 
put into his heart to betray him," (John xiii, 3; cfl 1 John iii. 8; Jdtm 
viii. 44,) the Scripture not thereby denying that the evil of men is truly 
their evil, but affirming with this, that it has its ground in a yet higher 
evil. It is their evil, since it is an act of their will which alone gives 
it leave to enter. To each man the key is committed and the task given 
to keep closed the gate of his soul by which the enemy would enter. 
But it is also true that it is the existence of another world, of evil be- 
yond and without our world, which makes all remissness here of such 
&tal and disastrous issue. 

This being so, the question which presents itself is thb, namely, 
what peculiar form of the working of these dark powers of hell Scrip- 
ture designates by this title of demoniacal possessions. We have not 
here merely great sufferers ; we have not in the demoniacs, as in the case 
of the victims of ghastly and horrible diseases, onlt^ specimens of the 
mighty woe which Satan has brought in upon our race through that sin 
common unto all ; although we have such most truly. Nor yet, on the 
other hand, have we merely signal sinners, eminent servants of the devil, 
who with heart and will and waking consciousness are doing his work ; 
for this, whatever their antecedent guilt may have been, and often, I 
should imagine, it had been great, the demoniacs evidently are not But 
what strikes us most in them is the strange blending of the physical and 
the spiritual ; the two regions are not kept separate ; there is a breaking 
up of all the harmony of the lower, no less than of the higher life ; the 
same disorder and disorganization manifests itself in both. This too is 
worthy of notice, that the demoniac does not, like the wicked, stand only 
in near relation to the kingdom of Satan as a whole ; but his state is 
even as if out of the dark hosts of the abyss, one, or, it may be, more^ 
had singled him out for their immediate prey ; as when a li(xi or a leop- 
ard, not hunting merely a herd of flying antelopes, has fastened upon 
and is drinking out the life-blood of some one. 

But how had this come to pass? how had men sunken into this 
woful state ? been suffered to be entangled so &r in the bands of the 
devil, or so &llen under the dominion of one or more of his angels 1 
Now we should err, no doubt, and get altogether upon a wrong track, if 

use of the word only in that sense, had spread even beyond its own limits. On the 
Oreek idea of the iaiftavt^, see Creuzer's masterly diseossion, {Symhcliky part 8, pp 
719—748, 8rd ecSt,) aad Boun's ifimkg^Uum^ B6knfim, ▼. S, pfx M7— 67ft. 
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we were to oonoeive of the demoniacs as the worst of men, and their 
possession as the plague and penalty of a wickedness in which they had 
eminently surpassed their fellows. Bather we must judge the demoniao 
one of the uahappiest, but not of necessity one of the most guilty, of 
our kind.* On the contrary, the most eminent representatives and or- 
gans of Satan, false prophets and antichrists, are never spoken of in this 
language.! We all feel that Judas^s possession, when Satan entered 
into him, (John ziiL 27,) was specifically dififerent from that of one of 
the unhappy persons whom Christ came to deliver. Or, to borrow an 
illiistration from the world of fiction, we should not speak of lago as 
loifMM^^fUvo^, however all the deadliest malignity of hell was concentra- 
ted in him ; much more nearly we should find analogies to this state in 
some moments of Hamlet's life. The Greek poet will supply us with a 
yet apter example ; it is the noble Orestes, whom the ^' dogs of hell" 
torture into madness ; the obdurate Clytemnestra is troubled on account 
of her deed with no such spectres of the unseen world. Thus, too, in 

* This is exactly Heinroth's exaggeration, tracing up, as he does, insanity in every 
caee to foregoing ain ; and not this alone, but affirming, that none who had not fallen 
deeply away from Gkxi could be liable to this infliction, that in &ct they are those 
who have fidlen from him the most utterly, the outermost circle of them who have 
obeyed the centrifugal impulses of sin. But every one who knows what manner of 
pivaoiif have been visited by this terrible calamity, and also what manner of persons 
bare not, at oooe revolts against this doctrine stated in this breadth and thus with- 
out qualification. Tet, at the same time, his unquestionable merit remains, that more 
diftioctly, I beliere, than any other had yet done, he dared to say out that such cases 
wwe to be looked at as standing in a different, and oftetUimet far nearer, connection 
to the kingdom of evil than a ferer or a broken limK The mere fact that the treat- 
■lent of insanity is more and more allowed on all sides to be a moral treatment, and 
the physical remedies to be merely subsidiary to this, that almost alone out of this its 
renooval may be hoped, should be alone sufficient to put it in wholly another class 
from every other disease. The attempt to range it with them is merdy the attempt 
natural enough in those who know not the grace of God in Christ, to avoid looking 
down into the awful deeps of our fallen nature. For a list of Heinroth's works, al- 
■UMt all bearing upon this subject, see the ConvenaiioM-Leincan in the article on his 
name. In speaking on such a subject he had the inestimable advantage of being at 
aiee a theologian and physician. For Schubert's more qualified opmion on the same 
•abject^ see his Krankheiien wnd Starungen der mentehlieken SeeU^ p. 87. 

f So the accusation of the people, ** Thou hast a devil," (John vil 20 ; viii. 48, 52 ; 
z. 20,) was quite different from, and betrayed infinitely less deadly malignity than 
that of the Pharisee^ that he cast out devils by Beelzebub. (Matt zil 24.) That 
first was a common coarse blasphemy, a stone flung at random ; this, which charged 
bim with bemg in willmg alliance with the prince of evil, was on the very verge of 
being the rin against the Holy Ghost (vec 81). The distinction between the wicked 
aod the demoniac was dearly recogniaed by the early Ohurch; it htd H* eaKomnHi- 
iucalioaa for the first, its ezordste for the last 
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many cases of actual life, the deep anguish of the sinner in the oontem 
plation of his sin may have helped on this overthrow of his spiritual 
life, — anguish which a more hardened sinner would have escaped, but 
escaped it only by being a worse and more truly dcTilish man ; so that 
in these cases of possession we are not to see the deliberate giving in to 
the Satanic will, of an utterly lost soul, but the still irrecoverable wreck 
of that which oftentimes was once a noble spirit. 

And, consistently with this, we find in the demoniac the sense of a 
misery in which he does not acquiesce, the deep feeling of inward dis- 
cord, of the true life utterly shattered, of an alien power which has mas- 
tered him wholly, and now is truly lording over him, and ever drawing 
&rther away from him in whom only any created intelligence can find 
rest and peace. His state is in the truest sense of the word '^ a posses- 
sion :" another is ruling in the high places of his soul, and has cast 
down the rightful lord from his seat ; and he knows this ; and out of 
his consciousness of it there goes forth from him a cry for redemption, 
so soon as ever a glimpse of hope is afforded, an unlooked-for Redeemer 
draws near. This sense of misery, this yearning after deliverance, was, 
in fact, what made these demoniacs objects and subjects for Christ's heal- 
ing power. Without it they would have been as little objects of this as 
the devils, who are complete and circular in evil, in whom there is 
nothing for the divine grace to take hold of; so that even in their case, 
as in every other, faith was the condition of healing. There was in them 
a spark of higher life, not yet trodden out, which, indeed, so long as they 
were alone, was but light enough to reveal to them their darkness ; and 
which none but the very Lord of life could have fanned again into a 
flame. But He who came to dissolve the works of the devil, as he 
showed himself lord over purely physical evil, a healer of the diseases 
of men, and lord also of purely spiritual evil, a deliverer of men from their 
sins — ^he showed himself also lord in these complex cases partaking of the 
nature of either, ruler also in this border land, where these two regions 
of evil joiuy and run so strangely and unaccoimtably one into the other. 

Yet while thus '* men possessed with devils" is not at all an equiva- 
lent expression for eminently wicked men, bom of the serpent seed, of 
the devil's r^eneration, and so become children of the devil, seeing that 
in such there is no cr]^ for redemption, no desire after deliverance, yet 
should it, I think, always on the other hand be held fast, that lavish sin, 
and especially indulgence in sensual lusts, superinducing as it would 
often a weakness in the nervous system, which is the especial band be- 
tween body and soul, may have laid open these unhappy ones to the 
fearful incursions of the powers of darkness. They were greatly guilty, 
though not the guiltiest of men. And this they felt, that by their own 
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aet tliey kad given themselves over to this tyranny of the devil, a tyran- 
ay jQrom which, as fiu* as their horizon reached, Uiey oould see no hope 
of deliverance, — that it was to themselves they owed that this hellii^ 
might was no longer vntlKmt them, no longer something agtunst whidi 
they oonld shut the door, which if it was resisted would flee from them ; 
bat a power which now they could not resist and which would not flee. 
The phenomena which the demoniacs of Scripture, especially those 
now belbre us, exhibit, entirely justify this view of the real presence of 
another wiU upon the will of the sufl*er6r — ^not merely influences which 
had little by Utde moulded and nKxlified his will and brought it into sub- 
jection, but a power which he, even at the very moment that it is using 
him, feels to be the contradiction of hb truest being; which yet has 
forced itself upon him, and from which now he cannot defend himself — 
but is compelled to speak and act merely as the organ of that devilish 
mj^oA which possesses him, however presently again his personal con- 
•dousaess may reassert itself for a moment.* This, that they have not 
become indissolubly one, that the serpent and the man have not, as in 
Dante's awliil image, grown together, ^ each melted into other,"f but 
that iliey still are twain ; this is, indeed, the redemptive fact which sur- 
vives amid the ruin of their moral and spiritual being. Yet does it, for 
the actual time being, give the appearance, though a deceptive one, of a 
far entirer wreck of their life, that manifests itself in wicked men, who 
bave given themselves over wholly, without reserve and without reluc- 

* How remarkable ia aoeeases of deliriwn trenutUf which, as is well known, ia the 
aco m rge of lariah iadulgenoe in intoxicating drinks, to find something analogous to this 
doable eonsdoosneas. A late work describing the victim of this, expresses itself thus : 
" la his most traaquil and collected momenta he is not to be trusted ; for the tranaitioa 
from that state to the greatest yiolence ia instantaneous : he is often recalled by a 
word to an apparent state of reason, but as quickly his false impressions return ; there 
it 9omHime$ evidence, at the time^ of a etale of double eofueioutnett, a condition of 
mmd which is sometimes remembered by the patient when the paroxysm is over." 
(Baiosf aad Addmon, On tke Practice of Medicine^ v. 1, p. 262.) And Qfrorer, a 
German rationalist^ is struck with a like phenomenon in others. He says m his book 
DoM ffeUiffthum und die Wahrheii, Stuttgart, 1838, p 302 : Auch soheue ich mich 
troti alien Aufkl^em nicht zu bemerken, das neuerdings hier cu Lande gar seltsame 
ErsdieiBungen der Art beobachtet worden sind, und wenn ich recht unterrichtet bin, 
to hat die hocfaste ilrtzUche Beh5rde in Wiirtemberg, der solche F&lle Torgelegt 
wurden, dahin entschieden, dass es allerdings Krankheiten geben konne, durdi welche 
swei Bewusstseya in den Menachen entstehen, so zwar das der Betroffene iiberzeugt 
ut, nebea seinem Ich noch ein Anderes mit Gewalt eiiigedrungenes in sich su haben. 
In a note he adds, Mein Gewfihramann ist, ausser mehreren Anderen, ein Mann, den 
tch genau kenne, von kaltem Yerstande, unbeiangen, wahrhaftig, ein mathematischer 
KopC 

t DAim, Jmftrma, Canto 2«. 
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tanoy, to do evil with both hands earnestly. In these last, by the very 
completeness of their loss, there is a unity, a harmony, if one may dare 
to use the word ; there are no merest incoherenoies, no yiolent contra 
dictions at every instant emerging in their words and in their conduct ; 
they are at one with themselves. But all these incoherendes and self- 
contradictions we trace in the demoniac ; he rushes to the feet of Jesus, 
as coming to him for aid, and then presently he deprecates his interfer- 
ence. There is not in him one vast contradiction to the true end of his 
being, consistently worked out, but a thousand lesser contradictions, in 
the midst of which the true idea of his life, not wholly obscured, does 
yet sometimes by fitful glimpses reappear. There is on his part an oc- 
casional reluctancy against this usurpation by another of his spirit's 
throne — a protest, which for the present, indeed, but augments the con- 
fusion of his life — ^yet which contains in it the pledge of a possible free- 
dom and order, which may be given back to that life at a future time. 

There is one objection to this view <^ the matter which may still be 
urged, namely, that if this possession is any thing more than insanity in 
its different forms, how comes it to pass that there are no demoniacs 
now 1 that they have wholly disappeared from the world ? But the as- 
sumption that there are none, is itself one demanding to be proved. It 
is not hard to perceive why there should be few by comparison ; why 
this form of spiritual evil should have lost greatly both in frequency 
and malignity, and from both these causes be far more difficult to recog- 
nize. For in the first place, if there was any thing that marked the 
period of the Lord's coming in the flesh, and that immediately succeed- 
ing, it was the wreck and confusion of men's spiritual life which was 
Uien, the sense of utter disharmony, the hopelessness, the despair which 
must have beset every man that thought at all, — ^this, with the tendency 
to rush with a frantic eagerness into sensual enjoyments as the refuge 
from despairing thoughts. That whole period was the hour and pow^ei 
of darkness— of a darkness, which then immediately before the dawn of 
a new day, was the thickest. The world was again a chaos, and the 
creative words, "^ Let there be light," though just about to be spoken, as 
yet were not uttered. It was exactly the crisis for such soul maladies 
as these, in which the spiritual and bodily should be thus strangely inter- 
linked, and it is nothing wonderful that they should have abounded at 
that time ; for the predominance of certain spiritual maladies at certain 
epochs of the world's history whidi were spedally fitted for their genera- 
tion, with their gradual decline and disappearance in others less conge- 
nial to them, is a fact itself admitting no manner of question.* 

* It hu been remarkably traced by Hecker, in three valuiUe treatiaea whidi have 
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Moreoyer we cannot doabt that the might of hell has been greatly 
bidcea by the coming of the Son of God in the flesh ; and with this the 
groflser manifestations of its power; "I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
fitmi heaven.'* (Luke x. 18.) We belieye that his rage and violence 
are oontinually hemmed in and hindered by the preaching of the Word 
and ministration of the Sacraments. It were another thing even now in 
a heathen land, especially in one where Satan was not lefl in undisturbed 
poasession, but wherein the great crisis of the conflict between light and 
darkness was finding place through the first incoming there of the Gospel 
of Christ. There we should expect very much to find, whether or not 
in such great intensity, yet manifestations analogous to these. There is 
a very interesting communication from Rhenius, the Lutheran mission- 
ary,* in which he gives this as exactly his experience in India, — that 
amoi^ the native Christians, even though many of them walk not as 
diildren of light, yet there is not this fklling under Satanic influence in 
aool and body, which he traced frequently in the heaven around him ; 
and he shows by a remarkable example, and one in which he is himself 
the witness throughout, how the assault in the name of Jesus on the 
kingdom of darkness, as it brings out all forms of devilish opposition 
into fiercest activity, so calls out the endeavor to counterwork the truth 
through men who have been made direct organs of the devilish will. 

It may well be a question moreover, if an apostle, or one with apos- 
tolic discernment of spirits, were to enter now into one of our mad- 
houses, how many of the sufferers there he might not recognize as thus 
having more immediately fidlen under the tyranny of the powers of 
darkness. Certainly in many cases of mania and epilepsy there is a 
condition very analogous to that of the demoniacs, though the suflerer, 
and commonly the physician, apprehend it diflerently.f Yet this appre- 
hension of theirs is not of the essence of the matter ; this will but be in 
general the reflection of the popular notion of the age about it Thus 
no doubt the Jews multiplied quite unnecessarily the numbers of the 
possessed, counting as they did, among the cases of possession, many 

ben translated into English nnder this common title, On the EpidtmicB of the JUia- 
dU Agt%, In treating of the terrible Dancing Mania, he has clearly shown iicw 
there are centuries open to peculiar inflictions of these kinds ; how they root them* 
telves in a peculiar temperament which belongs to men's minds in those ages ; and 
how when they disappear, or become rare and lose their intensity, their very ezist- 
CDce is denied by the skeptieal ignorance of a later age (pp. 87—162.) 

♦ It is of the date Mardi 2t, 1818, and is printed in Von Meyer's hUAitr fSat 
kdktn Wdhrh^, v. % p. 199—208. 

f I understand that Esqmrol, for I have not had the opportunity of myself ooq- 
niltiog his works^ recognizes demoniacs now. There oonld not be a higher authority. 
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lower forms of disharmonj in the inner life ; so too I should believe it 
was in the early Church, and many then who had not &llen under this 
immediate tyranny of the devil, may yet have traced up their sufferings 
directly to him. Now, however, the popular feeling which the unhappy 
man brings with him into his forlorn state sets the opposite way,, and in 
agreement with this is the language which he uses. But the case 
which is now before us is one in which no question can exist, since the 
great Physician himself treats and declares it as one of a veritable pos- 
session. 

There is something very striking in the connection in which this mir- 
acle stands with that other which went immediately before. Our Lord 
has just shown himself as the pacifier of the tumults and the discords 
in the outward world; he has spoken peace to the winds and to the 
waves, and hushed with a word the elemental war. But there is some- 
thing wilder and more fearful than the winds and the waves in their 
fiercest moods — even the spirit of man, when it has broken loose from 
all restraints and yielded itself to be the organ not of God, but of him 
who brings uttermost confusion wheresoever his dominion reaches. And 
Christ will do here a yet mightier work than that which he accomplished 
there ; he will prove himself here also the Prince of Peace, the bringer 
back of the lost harmony ; he will speak, and at his potent word this 
madder strife, this blinder rage which is in the heart of man, will alky 
itself; and here also there shall be a great calm. 

In seeking to combine the accounts given us of this memorable heal- 
ing, this difficulty meets us at the outset,* namely, that St. Matthew 

* There is another difficulty aUo, namely, that St. Matthew should lay the scene 
of the miracle in the country of the Gtergesenes, St Mark and St Luke in that of tho 
Qadarenes. But the MSS. in all three Evangdists vary in their reading between 
TadafnjvuVf TepaarivQVf and Tepyeatpfuv, so that it is impossible to say that there is any 
•yen apparent contradiction here. Lachmann, for instance, finds none, who, certainly 
not wiUi any motive of excluding such, reads Tepaar^vuv throughout, which was the 
reading Origen found in most MSS. of his day. Fritschze, in like manner, reads 
every wh^e Tadafn/vuv, which Winer also prefers. (Real Worterhuelij & v. Oadara.) 
This reading, Origen says, was not in many MSS. of his time ; yet there seems hardly 
a doubt that it is the right one ; for Gadara, the capital city of Persea, lay & e. of the 
■outhem point of Gennesareth, at a distance of not more than 60 stadia from Tiberias, 
its country being called Va6apiTic, But Gerasa lay on the extreme eastern limit of 
Periea, so as sometimes to be numbered among the cities of Arabia, and much too far 
distant to give its name to any district on the borders of the laka Origen, therefore, 
on topographic motives, proposes Tipyeca : but no evidence seems adducible, except 
bis assertion, to prove the existence of any city bearing that name in the neighborhood 
«f the lake. Joeephns never makes mentioo of it If there did lie any difference ia 
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tpesks of two demoniacs, while St. Mark and St. Luke speak only of 
one. Many explanations of this have been offered, as that one was a 
more notable person in the country than the other ; or that one was so 
mncli more savage as to cause the other, by most persons, hardly to be 
taken note of; which is that of Maldonatus.* Whatever may have 
been die cause, it is, I think, evident, that one did Mi into the back- 
ground; and, therefore, following the more detailed account of St. Mark 
and St. Luke, I shall speak in the main as they do, of the one demoniac 
who met the Lord as he came out of the ship ; not in the least as though 
the other was not present : but the accounts of St. Mark and St. Luke, 
where there appears but one, being those which, as the fullest, 1 desire 
mainly to follow, it would be full of continual embarrassments to use 
any other language. 

The picture of the miserable man is fearful ; and in drawing it, 
eadi Evangelist has some touches which are peculiarly his own ; but 
St. Mark's is the most eminently graphic of all, adding as it does many 
strokes which wonderfully heighten the t^rribleness of the man's condi- 
tion, and so abo magnify the glory of his cure. The man had his 
dwelling among the tombs, that is, in unclean places, unclean because 
of the dead men's bones which were there. To those who did not on 
this account shun them, these tombs of the Jews would afford ample 
shelter, being either natural caves, or recesses hewn by art out of the 
rode, often so large as to be supported with columns, and with cells 
upon their sides for the reception of the dead.f Being, too, without the 
dties, and oftentimes in remote and solitary places, they would attract 
those wh3 sought to flee from all fellowship of their kind.J This man 



Ham original readings, it would probably be explained thus, that the limits of the 
territory, which might be said to belong to eadi city, were not very accurately deter- 
suned, so that one Evangelist called it the country of one city, and another of another. 

* Augustine (De Con*. Ewmg^ I. 2, c 24) : Intelligas unum eonmi fuisse persona 
alieajas darioris et famosioris, quern regfio ilia maximd dolebat So Theophylact, 
that one was itrunffioTipoCt and Orotius. See another solution in LioRrroor^s Sxer^ 
mi, <m 8t. Mark, (in loc.) It remained for a modern interpreter, Ammoo, in his 
BUUuehe I Theologie, to conjecture that the two were the madman and his keeper. It 
is remarkable that in the same way St Matthew makes mention of two blind men, 
(ZJL 80,) where the others make mention ooly of one. (Mark x. 46 ; Luke xviil 85.) 

f Burckhardt and other travellers mention many such tombs on the further side 
of tiie lake, and in the immediate neighborhood of the spot where Gadara stood, at 
eriiting to this present day. 

% Havemick, on Daniel iy. 83, quotes JQtius, De Melancholid, 1. 8, c 8 ; where 
of the melancholy- mad he says, ol trXeiov^ tv CKoreivoic ronotc x^P^^'' ^arpifieiv, KtU 
h prifutai^ Koi kv ipni^oi^. And Warbortoa (in Th$ OreteerU and tfu Crou, v. 2, p 862) 
remarkably illustrates this account : On descending from these heights [those of Lebap 

18 
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was possessed of that extraordinary muscular strength which maniacs 
so often put forth, (compare Acts xix. 16,) and thus all efibrts to bind 
and restrain him, (and such had often been repeated,) had proved inef- 
fectual. (Mark v. 6.) St. Matthew alone relates how he had made 
the way impassable for travellers ; St. Luke alone that he was without 
clothing,* although this is involved in St Mark's account, who tells us 
that afler he was healed he was found " clothed, and in his right mind^ 
sitting at Jesus' feet. Yet with all this, he was not so utterly lost, but 
that there evermore woke up in him a sense of his misery, and of the 
terrible bondage under which he had come, although this could express 
itself only in his cries, and in a blind rage against himself, out of which 
he wounded and cut himself with stones,f recognizing no doubt his own 
evil will as that which had given entrance to this terrible host of Satanic 
influences into his inmost being.J 

From such a one as this did the Lord receive his first greeting on 
those shores which now, probably for the first time, his feet were tVeading. 
This man with his companion starting from the tombs, which were their 
ordinary dwelling-place, rushed down to encounter, it may have been 
with hostile violence, the intruders that had dared to set foot on their do- 
main. Or it may have been that they were at once drawn to Christ by 
the secret instinctive feeling that he was their helper, and driven from 
him by the sense of the awful gulf that divided them from him, the Holy 
One of God. At any rate, if it was with purposes of violence, ere the 
man reached him his mind was changed : ^'•for he had commanded Hit 



Don], I found myself in a eenutery, whose sculptured turbans showed me that the 
neighboring village was Moslem. The silence of night was now broken hy fierce ydU 
amd kcwlingMf which I discovered proeeeded from a nalud maniae^ who was fightiqg 
with some wild dogs for a bone. The moment he perceived me, he left his canine 
comrades, and bounding along with rapid strides, seiied my horse's bridle, and almost 
forced him backward oyer the cli£^ by the grip he held of the powerful Mameluke bit" 

* Pritchard {On Insanity y p. 26) quotes from an Italian physician's description of 
raving madness or mania : " A striking and characteristic curcumstance is the propen- 
sity to go quite naked. The patient tears his clothes to tatters," and presently, in 
exact accordance with the description we have here : ** Notwithstanding his constant 
exertion of mind and body, the muscular strength of the patient seems daily to 
increase. He is able to break the strongest bonds, and even chains." 

f Pritchard (On lM(»nity, p. 118) describmg a case of raving mania: — *" He habi- 
tually wounded his hands, wrists, and arms, with needles and pins ;. . . .the blood 
sometimes flowed copiously, dropping from his elbows when his arms were bare.** 

% A fearful commentary on the words of St Peter, who describes such as this 
man as being KaTodwaarevofdvavf iird rou dtaPoXov, (Acts x. 88.) An apocryphal 
aUttsion to this miracle adds one eiroamstance more, that they gnawed their own 
aaptcofayoOvTac tQv ISluv fuXQv, (Tbilo's Cod Apoerypk, v. 1, p. 808.) 
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mndean spirit to came out of the man,^* (Luke viii. 29,) and the unclean 
9guit had recognized one that had a right to command, with whom force 
would avail nothing ; and, like others on similar occasions, sought by a 
fliroiig adjuration to avert his coming doom. He ^* cried with a hud 
•Dtec, What have I to do with thee^ Jesus, thou Son of the most high 
Oodf" that is, ''What have we in common? why interferest thou with 
Qsl why wilt thou not let us alone? I adjure thee by God that thou tor- 
msmtt me no/."f Herein the true devilish spirit speaks out, which counts 
i$ a torment not to be suffered to torment others, and an injury done to 
Hselll when it is no more permitted to be injurious to others. In St. 
Matthew they say, ^Art thou come hither to torment us before the HmeP^ 
in which last words, '' before the time,^ is the confession upon their part 
of a time coming, a time, too, not to be averted, when there shall be an 
ttDitire victory of the kingdom of light over that of darkness, and when 
all which belong unto the latter shall be shut up in the abyss, (Rev. xx. 
10 ;) when all power of harming shall be taken away from them, and 
they shall acquiesce in their inevitable doom. And all Scripture agrees 
with this, that the judgment of the angels is yet to come, (1 Cor. vi. 3 ;) 
they are " reserved in everlasting chains under darkness unto the judg- 
ment of the great day ;" (Jude 6 ;) and what the unclean spirits depre- 
cate here, is the bringing in, by anticipation, of that final doom. 

But this is here noticeable, that the first bidding of Christ is not 
immediately obeyed ; — ^that the evil spirits remonstrate, and do not at 
once quit their hold. No doubt the Lord could have forced them to do 
00 had he willed, but the man might have perished in the process. (Cf. 
Mark ix. 24.) Even that first bidding had brought on a terrible parox- 
ysm. It was then of Christ's own will, of the Physician's, wise and ten- 
der as he was strong, to proceed step by step. And, first, he demands 

* In the same wiEty Mark v. 8, should be taken parenthetically, and as a plusqa 
perfect — "• For he had said onto him, Come out of the man, thou unclean spirit" 

f Banr (Apolloniua van 7)fana wid Chrittus, p. 146) obserres the remarkable 
resemblance which the narrative in the Life of Apollonitu, (I 4, c. 25,) of the demon 
which sought vainly to avert lis doom, and at length yielded to the threatening words 
of Apollonius, and abandoned the young man of Corcyra, has with the present. Apol- 
looios exercises there the same tormenting, and by the demon irresistible, might. 
A resemblance may be traced even in the very words. As the possessed exclaims 
here, T/ ifwl Koi oot^ 'l9<jov, vU rov OeoO roO inffiaroO ; dioftai aw, fJt^ /*f paaavUry^f 
BO there of the Lamia it is said, doKpvovTi i^ei rd ^ofM, koH idelro ft^ p€uravi^ee¥ 
oM, fu/di AvayKo^eiv dfioXoyelv, 6, n eln. He does not doubt that that narrative was 
fiudiioned in imitation of this. The expulsion of a demon recorded a 20 of the same 
book, has more remarkable points of resemblance ; and he might have referred to 
another expulsion, (1. 8, c 88,) in which many features of the father's intercession for 
his lunatic son, (Matt xvii^) and of the Syropboenician mother lor her absent daughter, 
appear curiously Uended together. 
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of him hb name, — some say for magnifying the greatness of the deliv- 
erance and the Deliverer, by showing, through the answer, the power 
and strength of the foe that was overcome. But, most probably, the 
question wns directed to the man, and was for the purpose of calming 
him, by bringing him to recollection, to the consciousnes of his perso- 
nality, of which a man's name is the outward expression, — ^that he was 
a person who had once been apart from, and was not now inextricably 
intertwined with those spiritual wickednesses now lording over him. 
The question might thus have been intended to Militate his cure.* But 
if so meant, either the evil spirit snatches at the answer and replies for 
himself, or the unhappy man, instead of recurring to his true name, that 
which should remind him of what he was before he fell under the do- 
minion of these alien powers, in this reply, "i/y name is Legion, for we 
are many^^ — a reply in which truth and error are fearfiilly blended, — 
declares his sense of the utter ruin of his whole moral and spiritual 
being. Not on one side only, but on every side, the walls of his spirit 
have been broken down ; and he is laid open to all the incursions of 
evil, torn asunder in infinite ways, now under one hostile and hated 
power, now under another. The destruction is complete ; they who rule 
over him are " lords many." He can find no other way to express his 
state than in an image drawn from the reminiscences of his former life. 
He had seen the thick and serried ranks of a Koraan legion, that fearful 
instrument of oppression, that sign of terror and fear to the conquered 
nations, and before wluch the Jew more especially quailed. Even such, 
at once one and many, cruel and inexorable and strong, were the powers 
that were tyrannizmg over him.f When it is said of Mary Magdalene, 
that out of her had gone seven devils, (Luke viii 2,) something of the 
same truth is expressed, — that her spiritual life was laid waste, not on 
one side only, but on many. (Cf Matt. xii. 45.) ^ 

And then again, with that interchange of persons which was con- 
tinually going forward, that quick shifting, so to speak, of the polarity, 
so that at one moment the human consciousness became the positive, at 
another the negative pole, the unclean spirit, or rather the man, become 
now his organ, speaks out anew, entreating not to be sent into the 
abyss,| (Luke viii. 31,) or clothing his petition in the form of a notion 

* It is well known that in eases of somnambulism, which most be regarded as a 
disorder, though in one of the mildest forms, of the spiritual life, the sleep- walker, 
when every thing else fiiils, may often be awakened and recalled to a healthy state 
of eonsdousness throug;h being addressed by his name. (Sohubebt*s Krankheiten 
mnd BtSfungen der mefuehl, Seele, p. 868.) 

f See 0L8ttAunN*s CommefUary (in loc.) 

XEtcri^ dpvoaov, — ^imhappily translated in our version, " into the deepf"* ao leaTtng 
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which belonged to the man whom he possessed, not to be sent away out 
<^ the country. (Mark v. 8.) The request is in each case the same, 
for, according to Jewish notions, certain countries being assigned to evil 
as well as good spirits, and they being unable to overpass their limits, 
to be sent out of the assigned country, no other being open to them, 
would amount to the same thing as being sent into the abyss, since that 
alone would remain for them. Ihis request is in fact a repetition of 
their prayer that they should not be tormented before the time. 

Hneupon follows a circumstance that has ever proved one of the 
cliiefest stumbling-blocks which men have found in the Evangelical his- 
tory. The devils, if they must leave their more welcome habitation, 
the heart of man, if indeed the Stronger is come, binding the strong 
and spoiling his goods, taking his thralls out of his power, yet entreat, 
in their inextinguishable desire of harming, that they may be allowed to 
enter into the swine, of which a lai^ herd, — St Mark, with his usual 
punctuality, notes that they were " about two ihoutand^^ — ^were feeding 
on the neighboring clifl^. But, to the evil all things turn to harm. 
God's saints and servants appear not to be heard ; and the very refusal 
of their requests is to them a blessing. (2 Cor. xii. 7.) The wicked, 
Satan (Job i. 11) and his ministers and servants, are sometimes heard, 
and the yery granting of their petitions issues in their greater concision 
and loss.* So was it now : these evil spirits had their prayers heard ; 
bat only to their ruin. They are allowed to enter into the swine ;f but 
the destruction of the whole herd follows ; and that which they dreaded 
would seem to have come upon them ; no longer finding organs in which 
or through which to work, they are driven perforce to the abysmal deep, 
which they most would have shunned. 

room ibr a oonfaAion with what foUowB, where the swine under their influenoe rash 
down into the tea, Widif *8 was better, " The! preieden hym that he schulde not 
eomande hem, that they schnlden go in to heU." With a lU^e liability to confosico, 
it is translated ** the deep," Bom. z. 7, where also *' heU,** meaning by that word 
Hades, in its most comprehensive sense, induding the place for the gathering of the 
departed as well as the ^"KoKti, the abode of evil spirits, would have been better. 
Besides these two places, the word only occurs in Revelations, but there seyeral 
times, as iz. 1, 2, 11 ; xL 7 ; xviL 8 ; xx. 1, 8, where it plainly means only the last, 
the rdprapoq (2 Pet ii 4) = yiewa. The word is properly an adjective from pvaeoc, 
Ionic for pvOoc, So Euripides (PAomtSMs, v. 1682) : Toprdpov djivaaa xdcfiara. 

* See Augustine's excellent words in Ep, Joh. Tract, 6, 7, 8. 

f The matter is so plain as hardly to be worth noticing, that Ohrist did not Bend 
die devils mto the swine ; he drove them out from the men ; all beyond was merely 
pennisaire. Thus Augustine : Expulsa et in poroos permuaa diemonia ; and Aquinas : 
Quod autem porci in mare priecipitati sunt, non fuit operatio divini miracnli, sed 
operatio dsmooum e permissione divini 
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Now the first difficulty, the destruction of the swine, one of the same 
order as that of the withering of the fig-tree through Girist's word, 
(Matt. xxi. 19,) is hardly worth noticing, A man is of more value 
than many swine. And if this granting of the request of the evil 
spirits helped in any way the cure of the man, caused them to resign 
their hold on him more easily, mitigated the paroxysm of their going 
forth, (cf. Mark ix. 26,) this would have been motive enough. Or still 
more probably, it may have been necessary for the permanent healing 
of the man tliat he should have an outward evidence and testimony that 
the hellish powers which held him in bondage had quitted him. He 
wanted his deliverance sealed and realized to him in the open destruction 
of his enemies ; not else would he have been persuaded of the truth of 
that deliverance, and that Qirist had indeed and for ever set him free : 
as the children of Israel, coming out of Egypt, must see the dead bodies 
of their oppressors on the shore, ere they could indeed believe that these 
never again should bring them back into their old bondage. 

In regard, too, of the loss incurred^by the owners of those swine, 
there is no more reason why this should have been laid hold of and made 
an object of cavil than every murrain that causes cattle to die, or inim- 
dation that destroys the fruits of the field, or other natural calamity with 
which God chastens his children, punishes, or seeks to make contrite the 
hearts of his enemies. For oftentimes the taking away by God is in a 
higher sense a giving; it is the taking away of the meaner thing, for 
the purpose of making receptive of the higher. Thus might it well have 
been intended here, however the sin of these Gardarenes hindered Christ's 
gracious design. If these herds belonged to Jewish owners, and we know 
from Josephus, that there were great multitudes of hellenizing Jews just 
in these parts, there may have been in this loss a punishment meant for 
them who from motives of gain showed themselves despisers of Moses* 
law. Yet a great part of the population of the Decapolis was certainly 
Gentile ; Josephus calls Gadara itself a Greek dty.* 

But again, it seems strange that the unclean spirits ask permission to 
enter into the swine, yet no sooner have they done so than they defeat 
their own purpose, destroying that animal Hfe, from which if they be al* 
together driven, they have already confessed they will be obliged to be- 
take them to the more detested place of their punishment. But it is no- 
where said that they drove the swine down the steep place into the sea. 
It is just as easy, and much more natural, to understand that against 
their will the swine, when they found themserves sdzed by this new and 
strange power, rushed themselves in wild and panic fear to their destruc- 
tion, — the first leaping down the cli£&, and the rest blindly following. 

• AniL, 11. It. A. 
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And be it that the creatures thus rushed themselves to their own destruo- 
tioo, or were impelled b^ the foul spirits, does there not here in either case 
come out the very essence of evil in its truest manifestation, that it is 
evermore outwitted and defeats itself being as inevitably scourged in the 
granting of its requests as in their refusal ; that it is stupid, blind, sell^ 
oontradioting, and suicidal ; that it can only destroy, and vdll rather in- 
toIto itself in the common ruin than not destroy ? 

Moreover in their blind hatred against the Lord they may have been 
content to bring this additional harm, whatsoever it was, upon themselves, 
in the hopes that by this act they would bring upon him the ill-will, as 
iraa actually the case, of the inhabitants of that r^ion, and so limit and 
hinder his blessed work among them. And this no doubt they did, for 
it was fear of further losses, and alienation from Christ on account of 
tliat which through his presence had already befallen them, which was 
the motive for their urging him to leave their country. 

But the question offering more real matter for consideration is the 
mUering in of the devils into the swine, — the working of the spiritual life 
on the bestial, which seems altogether irreceptive of it, and not to possess 
the organs through which it could operate. I put aside of course here^ 
as both in themselves merely ridiculous, and irreconcilable with the 
documents as they lie before us, the solutions of Paulus and his compeers, 
that the demoniac, in the parting paroxysm of his madness, hunted the 
creatures over the precipices into the lake, or that while the swineherds 
were drawn by curiosity to watch the encounter between Christ and the 
demoniac, or had gone to warn him of the danger of meeting the mad- 
man, the untended herd fell a fighting, and so tumbled headlong over 
die crags. 

Whatever difficulty is here, it certainly is not so to be evaded ; and 
their perplexity at any rate claims to be respectfully treated, who find 
it hard to reconcile this incident with what else they have been 
taught to hold fast as most precious concerning the specific difference 
between man and the whole order of spiritual existences on the one side, 
and the animal creation on the other. This difficulty, however, proceeds 
on the assumption that that lower world is wholly shut up in itself, and 
incapable of receiving impressions from that which is above it ; while 
certainly all deeper investigations would lead to an opposite conclusion, 
— not to the breaking down the boundaries between the two worlds, but 
to the showing in what wonderful ways the lower is subject to the im- 
pressions of the higher, both for good and for evil.* Nor does this work- 

* Eoeter, eertminly a man who would not go oat of hit way that he might bring hit 
theory iato barmooy with Scripture &cti, dittyidly reoqgniaei^ (in hie liUwri§mM$t v. 
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ing of the spiritual on the physical life stand isolated in this single pas 
sage of Scripture, but we are throughout taught the same lesson. Com 
pare Gen. iil 17 with Rom. viil 18. 

All three Evangelists record the entreaty of the Gku^darenes, so unlike 
that which the Samaritans (John iv. 40) made to our Lord, " thcU he 
would depart out of their coasts,''^ — an entreaty which surdy had not, as 
Jerome and others suppose, its roots in their humility, was in no respect 
a parallel to St. Peter's, " Depart from me, for I am a sinful man,'* 
(Luke V. 8 ;) but, as already observed, was provoked by the injury which 
already from his brief presence among them, had ensued to their world* 
ly possessions , as perhaps by the greater losses which yet they feared 
This was their trial : it was now to be seen whether the kingdom of 
heaven was the first thing in their esteem ; whether they would hold all 
else as cheap by comparison : so that in this aspect the destruction of the 
swine had in regard of them an ethical aim. It was their trial, for the 
discovering of what temper they viere ; and under this trial they failed. 
It was nothing to them that a man, probably a fellow-citizen, was deliv- 
ered from that terrible bondage, that they saw him " sitting at the feet of 
JesuSy^^ receiving instruction from him, (Luke x. 39; Acts xxiL 3,) 
" clothed and in his right mtW."* The breach that was made in their 
worldly prosperity alone occupied their thoughts : for spiritual blessings 
that were brought near to them they cared nothing, and "• they were 
afraid^^ they knew not what next might follow. They only knew that 
the presence of God's Holy One was intolerable to them while they re- 



2, p. '72,) with reference to this present mirade, the possibility of the passing over of 
demoniac conditions upon others, and even upon animals (die Moglickheit eines Ueber- 
gangs dILmonischer ZQstande auf Andere, und selbst aof Tliiere). How remarkable in 
this respect are well-aathenticated cases of clainroyance, in which the horse is evidently 
by its terror and extreme agitation and utter refusal to advance, a partaker of the visioa 
of its rider. (See Passavamt's Uniersi. ub d. HMtehen^ p. 816.) And indeed in our 
common life the horse, and the dog no less, are emmently receptive of the spiritual con- 
ditions of their appointed lord and master, Man. With what electric swiftness does the 
courage or fear of the rider pass into the horse; and so to the gladness or depression 
of its master is almost instantaneously reflected and reproduced in his faithful dog. It 
is true that we should expect, as we should find, fkr less of this in the grosser nature 
of the swine than in those creatures of nobler races. Tet the very fierceness and grosa- 
ness of these animals may have been exactly that which best fitted them for receiving 
sudi impulses from the lower world as those under which they perished. 

* Augustine (Q^a9L JSvang^ L 2, qu. 18): Significat multitudinem vetustft sui 
vitA delectatam, honorare quidem sed nolle pati Ohristianam legem, dum dicunt quod 
eam implere non possint, admirantes tamen fidelem populum & pristinA perditA coo- 
versatione sanatum. Hie name Oergeweni has been often since given to those who 
win not endure sound doctrine. (Eaiaia Adoffia^ p. 818.) 
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BMfaied in Aeir siiifl, and to them, so remainhig, eould only bring mis- 
aUAf of which they had had the first experience already. And having 
no desira to be delivered from their sins, they ^besought him to depart 
firom ikim^ fir (key vfere taken mth great fiar^ And their prayer also 
ms keard; he did depart; he took them at their word; he let them 
ak»e.« (a Exod. X. 28, 39.) 

Bot the healed man would fiun accompany lus healer : and as CSirist 
was wUpj^xig into the ship to return, entreated that he might be allowed 
to bear him company. Was it that he feared, as Theophylact supposes, 
kit ia the absence of his deliverer the powers of hell should regain their 
dominion over him, and only felt safe in immediate nearness to himi — 
<Mr merely that out of the depth of his gratitude he desired henceforth to 
be * follower of him to whom he owed this mighty benefit 1 But what- 
eivw was his motive the Lord had other purposes with him : though he 
was himself leaving them who were as yet unfitted to welcome him, he 
woidd not leave himself without a witness among them. This healed 
man should be a standing monument of his grace and power, — that he 
would have healed them, and was willing to heal them still, of all the 
dJaeases of their soi^s : ^' Go home to thy Jriende, and tell them how great 
tkimge the Lord hath done for thee^ and hath had eompaesion on thee,^^\ 
And the man did so, and not without effect: "J?6 departed, and began 
io publish in Decapolis how great things Jesue had done for him; and all 
men did marvel "I 

* AnguBtine {Enarr. in P%. czzxyi. 8) has a noble passage on what the world 
ciUb prosperity ; which when Christ interrupts, then the world counts that he has 
brooght nothing good, and would fain have him depart from it, if it might: Yidee 
eoim si theatra et amphitheatra et circi starent inoolumes, si nihil caderet de Baby- 
loDiA, ai nbertas esset drcumfluentium voluptatum hominibus cantaturis et saltaturis 
ad tiirpia cantica, si libido soortantium et meretricantium haberet quietem et securi- 
tatem, si non timeret famem in domo suA qui damat ut pantomimi vestiantur, si 
hate omnia sine labe, sine perturbatione aliquA fluerent, et esset securitas magna nu- 
garam, felida essent tempora, et magnam felidtatem rebus humanis Christus adtu- 
lissel Quia ver6 csduntur iniquitates, ut exstirpatA cupiditate plantetur caritas 
Jerusalem, quia miscentur amaritudines vita temporali, ut letema desideretur, quia 
emdiuntur in flagellis homines, patemam aodpientes disdplinam, ne judiciaram in- 
▼eniant sententiam ; nihil boni adtulit Christus, et labores adtulit Christus. 

f Erasmus 'seems to me to be right when he connects daa, not alone with 
veTcaiffKev, but also with ifXiijaev. Of course, in the second case, adverbiallj : Et 
quantopere misertus sit tui. It is true that we should rather expect in such a case 
to have the 6aa repeated, but there are abundant examples to justify the omissioa 

X Augustine ( Quout. Evang., L 2, & IS) : Ut sic quisque intelligat post remissionem 
peocatorum redeundum sibi esse in oonsdentiam booam, et seryiendum Evangelio prop- 
ter aliorum etiam salutem, ut deinde cum Christo requiescat ; ne cCkm prsproperd jam 
vnlt esse cum Christo, negligat ministerium prssdieationis, frat^rns redemptioni acoom- 

18 
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Yet this command that he should go and dedare the wonderful works 
of God m regard of him, may also have rested on other grounds, may 
have found its motive in the peculiar idiosyncracj of the man. Onlj 
with reference to this state are we able to reconcile the apparently con- 
tradictory commands which the Lord gave to those whom he had healed : 
—some bidden to say nothing, (Matt. viiL 4; Luke viii. 56,) — this one 
to publish abroad the mercy which he had received. Where there was 
danger of all deeper impressions being lost and scattered through a gar- 
ndons repetition of the outward circumstances of the healing, there si- 
lence was enjoined, that so there might be an inward brooding over the 
gracious and mighty dealing of the Lord. But where, on the contrary, 
there was a temperament over-inclined to melancholy, sunken and shut 
up in itself, and needing to be drawn out from sel^ and into healthy com- 
munion with its fellow-men, as was evidently the case with such a soli- 
tary melancholic person as we have here, there the command was, that 
he should go and tell to others the great things which God had done for 
him, and in this telling preserve the healthy condition of his own soul. 

modatom. He makes in the same place this whole aooount an hifltorioo-prophetio 
delineati o n of the ezorciBing, so to speak, of the heathen world of its find f ap«- 
■titioDs and deyiliah idolatrieSb 



VI. 

THE RAISING OF JAIRUS'S DAUGHTER. 

Mm. ix. 18» 19, S»— 26 ; Maek t. 22» 24, 86—48; Ldkb yiil 41, 42, 49— 6«. 

Thx present miracle is connected by St. Mark and St. Luke imme- 
diately with our Lord^ return from the country on the other side of the 
lake, which he had left at the urgent entreaty of the inhabitants. In 
St Matthew other events, the curing of the paralytic, the calling of 
Matthew, and some cBsoourses of the Lord with the Pharisees, are in- 
serted between. Yet of these only the latter (ix. 10 — 17,) the best 
harmonists find really to have their place here. The two later Evan- 
gelists teH US also the name of the fitther of the child ; St. Matthew 
who has his eye only on the main ^t, and passes over every thing that 
is not absoltrtely necessary for that, speaks of him more generally as 
"a certain rukrf^ they again telling us what kind of a ruler, namely 
that he was one of the prefects of the synagogue.* This, we can hardly 
doubt, was the synagogue of Capernaum, idiere now Jesus was ; (Matt, 
ix. 1;) he was therefore one who most probably afterwards made a 
part of that deputation which came to the Lord pleading for the heathen 
centurion; (Luke vii. 8;) for ^*the elders of the Jews" there, are 
identical with the ^rulers of the etfnagogue*^ here. 

But he who appears on that later occasion pleading for another, pre- 
sents himself now before the Lord, touched by a yet nearer calamity ; 
fbr he comes saying, ** My daughter is even now dead^ hut come and fay 

* In Matthew simply dpx<JVt which is explained in Mark, elg tuv Apxtowayuyuv, 
in Luke, dpxav rijc awayuy^. Many synagogues had but one of these, so it would 
8e«n, Luke ziil 14. The name itself seems to point out some single person, who 
was at the head of the whole ; yet it is plain from this and many other passages, as Acts 
siL 16, that a synagogue often had nuiny of these rulers. Probably Uiose described as 
rodf dvroc tQv 'lovSaiuv irpurovc, whom Sf . Paul summoned at Borne, (Acts xzviiL 
17,) were these chiefs of the synagogue. (See ynsoiOA, JkBynagogd, p. ^84, mq^ 
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thine hand upon her, and she shall live.^^ Thus St. Matthew records his 
words, but the others with an impcrtant variation : — ^ My litUe daughter 
lieth at the paint of death.''* (Mark v. 23.) ''He had one only daughter, 
about twelve years of age, and she lay a dying'' (Liuke viii. 42.) Thus 
they speak of her as dying when the father came, which the latter part 
of the history shows to have been the more exact, St. Matthew as already 
dead. Yet these difierences are not hard to adjust; he lefl her at the 
last gasp ; he knew not whether to regard her as alive or dead ; he knew 
that life was ebbing so fast when he quitted her side, that she could 
scarcely be living now;t ^^^ 1^^ having no certain notices of her 
death, he was perplexed whether to speak of her as departed or not, and 
thus at one moment expressed himself in one language, at the next in 
another. It is singular enough that a circumstance of this kind, so 
taken from the life, so testifying of the reality of the things recorded, 
should have been advanced by some as a contradiction between one 
Gospel and another. 

That Lord, upon whose ear the tidings of woe might never fidl in 
vain, at once " arose and followed him, and so did his disciples." The 
crowd who had been listening to his teaching, followed also, that they 
might see the end. Hie miracle of the healing the woman with the 
issue of blood found place upon the way, but it will naturally be better 
treated apart, especially as it is entirely separable from this history, 
though not altogether without its bearing upon it; for the delay, the 
words to the disciples, the conversation with the woman, must all have 
been a sore trial to the agonized &ther, now when every moment was 
predous, when death was shaking the last few sands in the hourglass 
of his daughter's life, — a trial in its kind similar to that with whidi the 
sisters of Lazarus were tried, when they beheld their beloved brother 
drawing ever nigher to death, and the Lord tarried notwithstanding. 
But however great the trial, we detect no signs of impatience on his part, 
and this no doubt was laid to his account While the Lord was yet 
speaking to the woman, there came from the ruler's house certain of his 
friends or servants. St Luke mentions but one, probably that one who 
was especially charged with the message, whom others went along with, 
even as it is common fgr men in their thirst for excitement to have a 

* *E<rxoT(Jc hc^tv = in extremis esse ; one of the frequent Latinisms of St Murk. 
ek> Uavbv 7ro(9<r(u = 8atitfaeere, (xv. 15,) (7^e/covXar(jp, (vl 27,) ^paytXkUit (xr. 16,) 
Xtytii'v, (▼. 9, 16,) and many more. 

f Bengel: Ita dixit ex oonjectm^ Augostine {De Cons, Rtang,, L 8, c 28) : Ita 
•Dim desperaverat, at potios earn vellet reriyiscere, non credeos Tivam poese inreniri, 
qnam morientem reliqnerat Bat TLeophylact^ not, I think, rightly : "Hv aC^wv r^ 
evft^opdv, 6c etc iXeop iXxvacu rdv Xpurnv, 
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kStttA of pletsure in being the bearers even of evil tidings. They come 
*^ 9nyimg io him^ Thy daughter ii deat^ trmbU noi^ the Master?^ They 
who, perhaps, had ftith enough to believe that Christ oould fan the last 
expiring spark of life into a flame, yet had not the stronger faith which 
would have ^labled them to believe the harder thing, that he could once 
more enkindle that spark of life, when it was quenched altogether. 
Their hope had perished : perhaps the fether*s would have perished too, 
and thus there would have been no room for tiiis miracle, since feith, the 
no e cs aar y eondition, would have been wanting; but a gracious Lord 
prevented his rising doubts, for **ae eoon as he heard the word that woe 
spokeny he eaUh to the ruler of the eynagogue^ Be not afraid^ only believe J^ 
Here the emphasis should be placed on the first words — as soon as the 
tidings came, on that very instant the Lord spake, thus leaving no room 
or jdaoe lor a doubt to insinuate into the fether's mind, before he had 
pre-oocKpied him with a word of confidence and encouragement, f 

The Lord took with him but three of his apostles, the same three 
who were allowed, more than once on later occasions, to be witnesses of 
things hidden from the rest. This, however, is the first time that we 
read of any such election within Uie election,^ and the fact of such 
aow finding place would mark, especially when we remember the 
solemn significance of the other seasons of a like selection, (Matt xviL 
2^ zxvL 87,) that this was a new era in the life of the Lord. That 
which he was about to do was so great and holy that those three only, 
the flower and the crown of the apostolic band, were its fitting witnesses. 
The parents were present on grounds altogether dififerent Those, and 
these, and none other, accompanied Mm into the house. There, as 
every where else, he appears as the calmer and pacifier : " Why make 
ye this ado and weep f the damsel is not dead^ but sleepeih,^^ Some, and 
those not unbelievers, nor persons who have learned to regard miracles 
as so nnich perilous ware, from which it is always an advantage when 

* 'iKi690iu, properly to flay, as aKv?xt are origiaaUy the tpoili, dress, or armor, 
•tripped from the bodies of the sLaia ; see Passow. Afterwards more generaUy, 
Aitigare, f«xare, and often it woold seem with a more partieidar allusioa to fittiguing 
with the length of a journey ; and so peifaaps here, ** Why do you weary the master 
with this tedious way T It is weH known that some MSSw and Fathers read Iokv?^ 
vol fiv igXtXufthoi at Matt iz. S6, whidi, if the word have indeed this under mean- 
ing, would tlien be peculiarly appropriate. (See Smoxa's TVs., s. r.) 

f Titus Bostrensis (in Orairb's Oat^ in Jak,): *Iva yd^ fiS^ elm; Koi airdCt^Evrh' 
X«r» •* XP«««' *<w ';t"» Kvptc, ^<5f yiyovt rd iripac* &ir(&avevt fjv irpoeeSoKQfuv iyiet> 
meat dwurroc J^fv, 'knfdo&cdv ixuv ^p6viifm, fd6vei 6 Kvpiof icai ftfoifW^ ^0<f9, 
vaSoov r9f drtaTiac rd prjftara, 

X The three, Peter, James, and John, are caHed therefore hy Clement <if Alexaa 
iria» UXoirOv UXtxToripwc. 
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the Gospels can be a little lightened, — Olshausen, for instance,* who is 
as far as possible from wishing to explain away the wonderful works of 
our Lord, — have yet considered his words, repeated by all the narra- 
tors, " The maid is not dead^ but sleepethy^ to be so explicit and distinct 
a declaration that death had not absolutely taken place, that in obedi- 
ence, as they believe, to these words of our Lord^s, they refuse to num- 
ber this among the actual raisings from the dead. They will count it 
only a raising from a death-like swoon ; though one it may have been 
from which the maiden would never have returned but for that life-giv- 
ing touch and voice. Had this, however, been the case, Christ's word to 
the &ther would clearly have been dififerent, when the tidings came that 
the spirit of the child had actually fled. The consolation must have 
clothed itself in another language. He might have brought out the side 
of his omniscience, and bid him not to fear, for he knew that no such 
evil had befallen him as he imagined. But that " Be not afraid^ only be- 
lieve^'* points another way ; it is an evident summoning him to a trust 
in the all-might of the gracious helper, who is coming with him to his 
house. 

And as regards the Lord's words, that the maiden was not dead, but 
slept, he uses exactly the same language concerning Lazarus, '^ Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth," (John xi. 11 ;) and when Olshausen replies to 
this obvious objection, that Christ explains there distinctly that he meant 
the sleep of death, adding presently, ^' Lazarus is dead," it is enough 
to answer that he does not do so till his disciples have mfisunderstood 
his words : he would have lefl those words, but for their mistaking them 
and supposing he had spoken of natural sleep — *' Then said Jesus unto 
them plainly, Lazarus is dead." But as Lazarus only slept, because 
Jesus was going that he " might awake him out of sleep," so was she only 
sleeping, because her awakenix^ w&s so near.f Beside this, to speak 
of death as a sleep, is an image common, I suppose, to all languages 
and nations. Thereby the reality of the death is not denied, but only 
the fiict implicitly assumed, that death will be followed by a resurrection, 
as sleep is by an awakening. Nor is it hard to perceive why the Lord 
should have spoken in this language here. First, in regard to the father, 
the words are an establishing of a tottering faith, which the sight of all 

* Origen (Con. Celt., iL 48) hu, 1 think, the Mune view of this mirade. He is 
obsenriog oq the abseooe of all prodigality in the miraclea, and notes that we have 
but three raisings from the dead in all : mentioning this first of Jairus's daughter, he 
adds, vepl i^ oiK old* 6koc ilKtv, OifK inidaveVf AXXd KoBrvdev Xiyuv rt nepi air^f 
6 oh iraai toic dnoOavoOaM lepoof^, but he does not express himself very plainly. 

f Fritsscfae; Puellam ne pro mortuA habetote, sed dormire existimatote, quippe 
in vitam moz reditoram. 
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signa of mourning, these eyidenoes that all was finished, might 
eaaQy have ovolunied altc^ether. They are a saying over again, ^^Be 
not qfraidj only beUeve.^^ He, the Lord of life, takes away that word 
of fear, ^ She is dead," and puts in its room that milder word which 
gives promise of an awakening, *^ She sleepeth." And then in regard 
of the multitude, according to that holy humility which makes him ever 
withdraw his miracles as much as possible from observation, • he will by 
diifl word of a double signification cast a veil over that which he is 
about to accomplish. 

And now, having thus spoken, he expelled from the house the crowd 
cf turbulent mourners, and this for two reasons ; and first, their presence 
was evidently inappropriate and superfluous there ; they were mourners 
lor the dead, and she was not dead; or, at least, her death was so soon 
to give place to returning life, that it did not deserve the name ; it was 
but as a sleep and an awakening, though they, indeed, who heard this 
assertion of the Lord, so little understood it, that they met it with laugh- 
ter and with scorn, '* knowing that she was dead^ that they were mourn- 
ers for the dead. This would have been reason enough for silencing and 
putting out those mourners. But in addition to this, the boisterous and 
turbulent grief of some, the hired lamentations, it may be, of others,* 
gave no promise of the true tone and temper, which became the witnesses 
oi so holy and awfiil a mystery, a mystery from which even apostles 
themselves were excluded — ^not to speak of the pro&ne and scornful 
spirit with which they had received the Lord's assurance, that the child 
should presently awake. Ihe soomers were not to witness the holy act ; 
— ^the pearls were for others than for them.f 

The house was now solitary and still. Two souls, believing and 
hoping, stand like fiineral tapers beside the couch of the dead maiden 
— the &ther and the mother. His Qiurch the Lord sees represented 
in his Uiree most trusted apostles. And now the solemn awakening 
finds place. He took the child, for such she was, being but twelve years 
of age, (Mark v. 42,) " hy the hand^ and called, saying, Maid, arise J^ 
Saint Mark gives us the very words which the Lord spake in the very 
language wherein he uttered diem, " Talitha Cumi" no doubt as having 
something especially solemn in them, as he does the '* Ephphatha^^ on 
another occasion, (vii. 84.) And at that word, and at the touch of that 
hand, '* her spirit came again,\ and she arose straightioay (Luke viii. 55) 

* The presence of the hired motanen at a funeral, in general women, {BprpH^doi^ 
prnficsB, comicines, tubicines,) was a Qreek and Roman, as well as a Jewiiili,castom. 
(See Bicna's CharikUi, t. 2, p. 180.) 

f We may compare 2 Kin. iy. 88, where eyery one is in like manner exdnded 
X The words of St Lnke, koI Irhrptipt rd irviCpta ainiiCf are exactly the i 
tboie 1 Kin. xvil 22, LXX. 
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and walkedJ*^ (Mark y. 42.) And then at onoe to strengthen that life 
which was oome back to her^ and to prove that she was indeed no ghost, 
but had returned to the realities of a mortal existence, (Luke xxiy. 41 ; 
John xxi. 5; Acts x. 41,) " he commanded to give her meat;'*'* which pre- 
caution was the more necessary, as the parents in that ecstatic moment 
might easily have forgotten it. 

These miracles of raising firom the dead, whereof we have been now 
eonsidering the first, have always been regarded as the mightiest outcom- 
ings of the power of Christ; and with justice. They are those, also, at 
which unbelief is readiest to stumble, standing as they do in a yet more 
striking contrast than any of the other, to all that experience has known. 
The line between health and sickness is not definitely fixed; the two 
conditions melt one into the other, and the transition from this to that is 
frequent. In like manner storms alternate with calms ; the fiercest tem- 
pest allays itself at last, and Christ^s word did but anticipate and effect m 
a moment, what the very course of nature must have effected in the end. 
Even the transmutation from water to wine, and the multiplication of the 
bread, are not without their analogies, however remote ; and thus too is 
it with most of the other miracles. But between being and the n^ation 
of being the opposition is not relative but absolute : between death and 
life a gulf lies, which nothing that nature lends, helps us even in imagi- 
nation to bridge over. These considerations sufficiently explain how it 
should come to pass that these raisings firom the dead are signs more 
spoken against than any other amcmg the mighty works which the Lord 
accomplished. 

The present will be an apt mom^ent for saying something concerning 
them and the relations of difficulty in which they stand, if not to the 
other miracles, yet to one another. For they are not exactly the same 
miracle repeated three times over, but may be contemplated as in an ever 
ascending scale of difficulty, each a greater outcoming of the power of 
Christ than the preceding. For as the body of one freshly dead, from 
which life is but just departed, is very different from a mummy or a 
skeleton, so is it, though not in so great a degree, different from a corpse, 
whence for some days the breath of life has fied« There is, so to speak, 
a fresh trodden way between the body, and the soul which just has for* 
saken and, according to that Jewish legend which may rest on a very 
deep truth, lingers for a while and hovers near the tabernacle where it 
has dwelt ao long, and to which it knows itself bound by links, which 
even now have not been divided fbr ever. Even science itself has 
arrived at the conjecture, that the last echoes of life ring in the body 
much longer than is commonly supposed; that for a while it is full of 
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the lemiiiisoenoes of life. Out of this we may explain how it so fre- 
qoentlj oomes to pass, that all which marked the death-struggle passes 
presently away, and the trae image of the departed, the image it may 
be of years loi^ befbre, reappears in perfect calmness and in almost 
ideal beauty. Which things being so, we shall at once recognize in the 
qmekening of him that had been four days dead, a yet mightier wonder 
than in the raising of the young man who was borne out to his burial ; 
anoe that burial, according to Jewish custom, would have followed death 
by an interval, at most, of a single day ; and again in that miracle a 
mightier outcoming of Christ's power than in the present, wherein life's 
flame, like some newly-extinguished taper, was still more easily ro- 
enkindled again, being brought in contact with him in whom was the 
fountain-flame of all life. Mightier also than any of these wonders, will 
be the wonder of that hour, when all the dead of old, that have lain, 
some of them lor so many thousand years, in the dust of death shall 
be summoned from and shall leave their graves at the same quickening 
Toiee. 



VII. 

THE WOMAN WITH AH ISSUE OF BLOOD. 

Min. iz. 20—22 ; Mabx ▼. 25—84; Lun Till 48 — 48. 

In all three accounts which we have of this miracle, it is intertwined 
with that other of the raising of Jairus's daughter. As the Prince of 
life was on his road to the accomplishing that other, he accomplished 
this, as by the way. It is to St. Mark and Luke that we owe the more 
detailed accounts, which bring out its distinctive features. St. Matthew 
relates it more briefly : so that, if we had not the parallel narrations, 
we should be in danger of missing much of the instruction which is here 
contained for us. 

As the crowd followed Jesus, curious to witness what the issue 
would be, and whether he would indeed raise the dead or dying daughter 
of Jairus, which by his consenting to accompany him home he seemed 
to have undertaken to do, — as this crowd pressed upon him, there came 
one, who, not out of curiosity, nor at all as that unmannered multitude, 
touched him from behind. This was a woman* that had labored long, 

*A sermon, wrongly attributed to St Ambrose, makes this woman to have been 
Martha, the sister of Laxarus. Another legend, that of the gospel of Nicodemns, 
(see Thilo's Cod, Apoerypk., v. 1, p. 662,) makes her to have been Veronica. There 
is a strange story, full of inexplicable difficulties, told by Eusebius, {Hut Bed., L 7, 
c 18,) of a statue, or rather two statues, in brass, one of Christ, another of this woman 
kneelmg to him, which existed in his time at Oiesarea Paneas, having been raised by 
her in thankful commemoration of her healing. See the 10th excursus in the Anno- 
tations (Oxford, 1842) to Dr. Burton's JSutebiui. The belief that these statues did 
refer to this event was so widely spread as to cause Julian, in his hatred against all 
memorials of Christianity, or aooording to others, Maximinus, to destroy it There 
can be no doubt that a group, capable of being made to signify this event, was there, 
for Eusebius speaks as having himself seen it, but the correctness of the application 
is far more questionable. Justin Martyr*s mistaking of a statue erected at Rome to a 
Sabine deity, (Semoni Sanoo,) for one erected in honor of Simon Magus, shows how 
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for no less than twelve years, under a disease from which she found no 
healing from the physicians, but rather she had sufiered many aggrava- 
tions of her disease, from the painfulness of their attempted remedies,* 
the costliness of which, with the expenses that had attended her long 
sickness, had brought her to poverty. ^' All that the kacT^ had been 
ineffectually wasted in seeking for restoration, and withal she ^^wu 
nothing bettered^ but rather grew tiK>r«e."f The faith that brought her to 
touch the hem of the Lord's garment was a most real &ith, (see ver. 22, 
" Thy faith hath saved thee^^) yet was it not altogether unmingled with 
error in regard to the manner in which the healing power of Christ pre- 
sented itself to her mind as working. It would appear as though she 
did not conceive of the Lord as healing by the power of his holy will, 
but rather imagined a certain magical influence and virtue diffused 
through his person and round about him, with which if she could put 
herself in relation, she would obtain that which she desired : ^^ If I may 
touch but his clothes, I shall be tohole.^^l And it is probable that she 
touched the hem of his garment, not merely as the extremest part, and 
therefore that which she, timidly drawing near, could most easily reach, 
but attributing to it a peculiar virtue. For this hem of blue fringe on 
the borders of the garment was put there by divine command, and was 
to remind the Jews that they were God's people. (Num. xv. 87 — 40 ; 
Deut. xxii. 12.) It had thus acquired so peculiar a significance, that 
those who wished to be esteemed eminently religious were wont to 
make broad or to '^ enlarge the borders of their garments." (Matt xxiii. 
5.) But her faith, though thus imperfect in its form, and though it did 
not bear her like a triumphant flood-tide, over the peculiar difiiculties 
winch beset Aer, a woman coming to make known what manner of need 
was hers, was yet most true in its essence. That faith, therefore, was 
not disappointed, but was the channel to her of the blessing which she 
sought; no sooner had she touched the hem of his robe than " she felt in 
her body that she was healed of that plagueJ*^^ 



little critical the early Ohristians sometimes were in matters of this kind. (See 
Dstuhg's 06m. 8ac^ t. 1, p 279.) 

* See LioBTrooT*s Hor, Heb., (in Mare, t. 26,) for an extraordinary list of those 
in use for this disorder. 

f In the apocryphal report of Pilate to Tiberius, he, alluding to this miracle, 
Ibrdbly paints the extreme emaciation of this woman from her complaint, uc irdaav, 
r^ Tuv dcreuv dpfioviav ^veod€u, Koi iSXov dUf/v Siavyd^eiv, (Thilo's Cod, Ap<h 
eryphut, t. 1, p. 808.) 

X There was something in her, as Qrotius well remarks, of the notioa of the 
philoeophers, Deum agere omnia ^ei oh povX^aei^ 

§ 'Aird T^r fMOTiyoc, aal 6eod, rinee disease must ever be regarded at the sooinge 
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But although the Evangelists fall in so Hblt with the current of her 
thoughts as to use language that would be appropriate to it, and to say, 
*^Jenu immediately knowing in himself thai virtue had gone out ofhim^ 
yet we cannot for an instant suppose that this healing power went fortii 
without the full consent c^his wHl,* — that we have here, on his part, an 
nnconeeioue healing, any more than on another occasion, when we read 
that "^ the whole multitude sought to touch him, for there went virtue 
out of him, and healed them all.'' (Luke vi. 19.) For we should lose 
the ethical, which is ever the most important, element of the miracle, if 
we could suppose that power went forth from him to heal, without re- 
ference, on his part, to the spiritual condition of the person upon whom 
it went forth. He who with the eye of his spirit saw Nathanael under 
the fig-tree, who needed not that any should testify, for he knew what 
was in man, must have known of this woman both her bodily and spi- 
ritual state, — how sorely as to the one she needed his help, and how as 
regarded the other she possessed that faith which was the one necessary 
condition of healing, the one diannel of communication between him 
and any human need. 

The only argument which could at all be adduced to &vor the no- 
tion of an unconsdous going forth of his power, would be that drawn 
from the question which he asked, when he *' turned about him in the 
presSj and eaidy Who touched my clothes f^ This might be construed 
as implying that he was ignorant of the person who had done it, and 
only uncertainly apprehended that something had taken place. If he 
knew, it might be argued, to what purpose the question t But, as the 
sequel <^the history will abundantly prove, there was a purpose ; since 
if she had been allowed to carry away her blessing in secret as she 
proposed, it would not have been at all the blessing to her, and to her 
whole after spiritual li^ that it now was, when she was obliged by this 
repeated question of the Lord, to own that she had come to seek, and 
had found, health from him. And the other objection is easily dissolved, 
namely, that it would not have been perfectly consistent with truth to 
have asked as not knowing, when indeed he knew all the while, who 
had done that, concerning which he inquired. But a &ther when he 
comes among his children, and says. Who committed this &ult 1 himself 
conscious, even while he asks, but at the same time willing to bring the 
culprit to a free confession, and so to put him in a pardonable state, can 

of God, Dot always of the indiridasTs lio, but ever of the sin which the indlvidoal 
has in commoa with the race. C£ 2 Haoc. ix. 11, Beia ftderi^, and Siraa xL 9. 8o 
JEachylos, {8epL ad9. 7M.,) trXtryelc Qeov /idtrnyi, 

* Ohrysostom: Ila^ Uovtoc ihxfie r^ atmipiav, ical oh noff &kwtoc» t^ ydf 
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be be Hud in anj way to Tiolate the laws of the highest truthi The 
aame offenoe might be found in Elisha's ^' Whence comest thou, Geha- 
sif (2 Kin. y. 25,) when his heart went with him all the way that he 
hsd gone ; and eren in the question of God himself to Adam, ^ Where 
art tfioul'' In each of those cases, as here, there is a moral purpose 
in the question, — an opportunity given even at the latest moment for 
undoing at least a part of the fault by its unreserved confession, an op> 
portonity which they whose examples have been here adduced, suffered 
to escape ; but which she, who it needs not to say had a fault of infr 
nitely a slighter nature to acknowledge, had ultimately grace given her 
to use. 

But this question itself *' Who touched mer when indeed the whole 
multitude was rudely pressing upon and crowding round him, has often 
si^gested many profitable reflections. Thus it has often been observed 
how f^ only touched with the touch of faith ; the others, though as dear 
or nearer in body, yet lacked that &ith which is the connecting link be- 
tween Girist's power and our need ; and thus they crowded upon Christ, 
but did not touch him in any way that he should take note of. And 
thus it is ever in the Church ; many press upon Christ : his in name ; 
near to him and to his sacraments outwardly ; yet not touching hinii 
because not drawing near in faith, not looking for and therefore not ob- 
taining life and healing from him, and through these.* 

When the disciples, and Peter at their head, wonder at the question, 
and in their reply dare almost to find fault with a question which to 
them seems so out of place, ^^Thou seest the multitude thronging thee^ 
and sayest thou^ Who touched meP^ the Lord replies, re-aflirming the 
fiMt, ^^ Somebody hath touched me; for I perceive that virtue is gone out 
of me" Whereupon the woman, finding that concealment was useless, 

* AuguBtine {Serm. 62, c. 4) : Qnaai eaim 8ic ambalBret, ut k Dullo proraof oor • 
pore tangeretur, ita didt. Quia me tetigitff Et illi, Torbn te oomprimont £t 
^M»q"Mn diceret Domimis, Tangentem quiero, noD premeDtem. Sic etiam nunc est 
eorpos ejuB, id est, Eoclesia ejus. Tangit earn fides panconim, premit turba multoram. 
.... Caro enim premit, fides tangit And again he says (Serm, 77, v. 4) : Corpus 
«go Chrisii mnlti molestd premunt, pand salubriter tanguni. And elsewhere be 
makes her the symbol of the Chnrdi {Serm, 246, c 3) : HU premunt, ista tetigit .... 
Jodei affligunt, Eocksia credidit Chrysoetom has with reference to this saying the 
same anU^esis : 'O nurrevov etc rdv lurffpa dirrerat o^oO* 6 di imarOv ffXifSei aMv 
Kot XoTftl, Ct Gh-egory the Great, M<yral., L 8, c. 20, and L 20, c. 17. Chemnits 
(Harm, Evamg,, e. 67) : Ita quoqne in EcdesiA multi Christo approximant, ezternis 
tnribus rerbum salutis acdpiunt, ore suo Sacramentnm corporis et sanguinis ipsios 
mandncant et bibunt^ nullam tamen efficadam ex eo perdpiant^ nee sentiunt fluxom 
iUnm peccatorum suorum sisti et exsiocari Unde illudff Quia destituuntur verft 
ilda^ qiUB sola ex hoc foote haunt gratiam pro gratil 
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that the denial, which probably she had made with the rest, for it is 
said, " all denied" (Luke viii. 45,) would profit her nothing ; unable, 
too, to escape his seardiing glance, for " he looked round about to see 
ker^^ (Mark v. 82,) " came trembling^ and falling down before him^ she 
declared unto kim^'* and this ^' before all the people^ for what cause she 
had touched him, and how she was healed immediately." Olshausen 
brings out here, with much beauty, how in all this the loving and gra. 
dous dealings of the Son of man, who always sought to make through 
the healing of the body a way for the healing of the soul, are to be 
traced. She had borne away a maimed blessing, hardly a blessing at 
all, had she been suffered to bear it away in secret and unacknowledged. 
She desired to remain in concealment out of a shame, which, however 
natural, was untimely here in this crisis of her spiritual life : and this 
her loving Saviour would not suffer her to do : by a gracious force he 
drew her from it ; yet even here he spared her as far as he could. For 
not before, but afier she is healed, does he require the open confession 
from her lips. She had found it perhaps altogether too hard, had he 
demanded it of her before ; therefore does he graciously wait till the 
cure is accomplished, and thus helps her through the narrow way. 
Altogether spare her this painful passage he could not, for it pertained 
to her birth into the new life.* 

And now he dismisses her with words of gracious encouragement, 
'^Daughter, be of good comfort; thy faith hath made thee whole "\ Her 
fidth had made her whole, and Qurist's virtue had made her whole.^ It 
is as when we say that &idi justifies : our faith is not itself a blessing ; 
but it is the organ by ythxcAi the blessing is received ; it is the right 



* Sedulius Utoo has exactly missed the point of the nanratiTe, when of the Lord 

hesays^ 
I 

Autaaqiie fldele 

Landat, si inceaiuB trilrait loa Yola lapina ; 

lor it was precisely thia which was deficient in her, that she sought it as a fiuium, 
when she ^uld hare claimed it openly: and no leas Bernard, {De Divert^ Serm, 99,) 
when he makes her the figure of all those who would do good hiddenly, avoiding all 
human applause : Sunt alii qui nonnuUa bona oocultd iaciunt, . . . . sed tamen fixrari 
[regnum ccslonim] diountur, quia landem humanam vitantes, solo divino testimonio 
coDtenti sunt Horum figuram tenuit mulier in Evangelio, Ac Rather she is the 
fi^re of those who would get good hiddenly, and without an open profession of their 
fidth, who believe in their hearts, but shrink firom confessing with their lips, that Jeeua 
Ohrist is Lord, foigetting that not this alone, bat that also is required. (Rom. z. 9.) 

f TiETULUAir, Adit, Mare^ L 4, e. 20. 

X Her ikith, dfiyapuQ^, Ohrist*s virtue, hepry^uuic. This, aa the 4 
4faat, aa the oooditio iiiieqai BOO. 
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hand of the soul, which lays hold upon it '* Oo in peace ;^^ this is not 
merely, Go with a blessing, but, 60 into the element of peace as the 
futore element in which thj life shall move; — ^^and be whole of thy 
ploffue^ 

llieophylact brings out a mystical meaning in this miracle. This 
woman's complaint represents the ever-flowing fountain of sin; the 
phymcians, the philosophers and wise men of this world, that with all 
thdr medicines, their systems and their philosophies, prevailed nothing 
to stanch that fountain of evil in man's heart. To touch Christ's gar- 
ment is to believe in his Incarnation, wherein he touched us, enabling 
us to touch him: whereupon that healing, which in all those other 
things was vainly sought, follows at once. And if we keep in mind 
bow her undeanness separated her off as one impure, we shall have 
here an exact picture of the sinner, drawing nigh to the throne of grace, 
bat out of the sense of his impurity not with boldness, rather with fear 
and trembling, hardly knowing what there he shall expect ; but who is 
welcomed there, and, all his carnal doubtings and questionings expelled^ 
dismissed with the word of an abiding peace resting upon him. 



VIII. 

THE OPENING THE EYES OF TWO BLIND IN. THE HOUSE. 

Matt. ix. 2t— »I. 

We have here the first of those heaHngs of the blind whereof 80 
many are recorded (Matt. xii. 22 ; xx. 30 ; xxi. 14 ;• John ix.) or al- 
luded to in the Gospel narrative.* Nor is this little history without one 
or two features distinguishing it firom others of a like kind. These two 
blind men appear to have followed Jesus in the way ; it may haye been, 
and Jerome supposes it was, as he was returning from the house of Jai- 
rus. Yet one would not lay too much stress on the connection in which 
St. Matthew sets the miracle, or necessarily conclude that he intended 
to place it in such immediate relation of time and place with the raising 
of the ruler's daughter. There was the same trial of the faith of these 
blind men, although in a more mitigated form, as found place in the case 
of the Syrophenician woman. Not all at once did they receive the boon 
which they sought; but the Lord seemed at first rather to withdraw 
himself from them, suffering them to cry afler him, and for a while pay- 

* Their frequent recorrenoe need not surprise us ; for blindness throughout all 
the East is a Ikr commoner calamity than with us. For this there are many causes. 
The dust and flying sand, pulverized and reduced to minutest particles, enters th« 
eyes, causing inflammations, which being neglected, end frequently in total loss of 
i^^fat The sleeping in the open air, on the roofs of the houses, and the consequent 
exposure of the eyes to the noxious nightly dews, is another source of this malady. 
A modem traveller calculates that there are four thousand blind in Cairo alooe, and 
another that you may reckon twenty such in erery hundred persons. It is true that 
in Syria the proportion of those afflicted with blindness is not at all so great, yet 
there also the calamity is of fiur more frequent occurrence than in western lands, so 
that we find humane reg^ulations concerning the blind as concerning a class in the old 
Iaw. (Lev. xix. 14 ; Deut. xxviL 18.) 
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ing no regard to their cries. It was only after thej followed him into 
the house, and had thus shown that they were in earnest in seeking and 
expecting a Ixxm from him, that he yielded to them the blessing which 
they sought.* But ere he does this, as he has tried them in deed by the 
delay of the blessing, he proves them also in word. He will have the 
confession of their faith from their own lips : ** Believe ye that I am able 
to do this f They said unto Atm, Tea, Lord,*^ And then, when he found 
that they had this necessary condition for the receiving any one of his 
blessings, when he perceived that they had faith to be healed, '* he touched 
their «ye9." And this time it b by that simple touch that he opens those 
closed eyes ; (Matt. xx. 84 ;) at other times he uses as the conductors of 
his power, and as helps to the &ith of those who should be healed, some 
further instruments, — the day mingled with spittle, (John ix. 6, 7,) or 
the moisture of his mouth alone. We do not, I think, anywhere read of 
his opening the blind eyes simply by his word, although of course that 
would have been equally easy to him. The words which accompany 
the act of healing are remarkable — " According to your faith be it unto 
you^^ — ^remarkable for the insight which they give us into the relation 
of man's &ith and God's gifl. The faith, which in itself is nothing, is 
yet the oigan of receiving every thing. It places the man in relation 
with the divine blessing ; of no esteem in itselfj but only in its relation 
to its object. It is the bucket let down into the fountain of God's grace, 
without which the man could not draw up out of that fountain ; the 
purse, which though itself of the coarsest material, docs yet enrich its 
owner by that which it contains, f 

It is very characteristic, and rests on very deep differences, that of 
the Komish interpreters almost all, indeed I know not an exception, 
should excuse, or rather applaud, these men for not adhering strictly to 
C3irist's command, his earnest, almost threatening,^ injunction to them, 
that they should let none know what he had done, — that the expositors of 
that Church of wUl-worship should see in their disobedience the over- 

* CalTin : Re igitur et verbis examinare yolult eorum fidem : suspenaos enim 
tcneiii, imo prasteriens qnaai non ezaudiat, patientis ipeorum experimeniam capit, 
et qoalem in ipaorum animis radicem egerit fides. 

f Faith, the hpyavov Xrprruc^v^ nothing in itself, yet every thing, because it places 
us in living oonnectioa with him in whom every g^ood gift is stored. Thus on this 
passage Chemnitz (Harm, Evang.^ c. 68) : Fides est instar haustri gratise coelestis et 
sidatis nostra, quo ex inscrutabili et inexhausto divins mlsericordisB et bonitatis fonte, 
ad quern aliter penetraro non possumus, haurimus et ad nos attrahimus quod nobis 
sidutare est Calvin {InU., iil 11» 7) ; Fides etiamsi nullius per se dignitatis sit, vel 
pretii, nos justificat, Christum afferendo^ sicut oUa pecuniis referta hominem locupletat 

X 'Eveppifi^aTO airolc. Suidas explains ififipifmadai = fierd dTretX^c hriXkeO' 
dai,f£er' aianfponjToc kmrtfi^, 

M 
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flowings which oould not be restrained of grateful hearts, and not there- 
fore a fault but a merit. Some indeed of the ancients, as Theophylact, 
go so &r as to suppose that the men did not disobey at all in prodainung 
the miracle, that Qirist never intended them to preserve his precept 
about silence ; but gave it out of humility, being best pleased when it 
was not observed.* But the Reformed, whose first principle is to take 
God's Word as absolute rule and law, and to worship God not with self^ 
devised services, but after the pattern that he has given them, stand fiwt 
to this, that obedience is better than sacrifice, even though that sacrifice 
maj appear in honor of Grod lumself ; and see in this publishing of the 
miracle, after the prohibition given, a blemish in the perfectness of their 
frith who did it, a &ult, though a &ult into which they only, who were 
foil of gratitude and thankfiilness, could have &llen. 

* Thus Aquinas (Amm. J%eol^ 2* 2* qo* 104^ art 4) : Dominot cscis dixit at 
miraonlam oocoltarent, doq quasi intendena eoa per virtntem dirim pnsoepti obligare ; 
sad sicat Gregorius dicit 19 Moral, serrls sals aa seqnaotibiis ezemplam dedit, ot ipsi 
qoidem virtotes suas ooeoltare desiderent^ ei tanuiiy ut alii eorom azemplo proficiaDt, 
prodantur inviti C£ Maldonaiub tn lo$. 



IX 

THE hJ^vLING OF THE PARALYTIC. 

Matt, it l--« ; Uabk il 1—12 ; Lom t. 17— 26.* 

It was at Uipernaum, while the Lord was teaching there, and on an 
occasion when there were present Pharisees and doctors of the law from 
manjr quarters, some of whom had come evBn as far as from Jerusalem, 
(Luke y. 17,) that this healing of the paralytic took place.f It might 
haTe been a \ind of conference, more or less friendly upon the part of 
these, which had brought together as listeners and spectators the great 
multitude of whom we read, a multitude so great that the avenues of 
approach to the house were blo<^ed up ; '* thert wob no room to receive 
^lem^ no not so much €U about the door,^^l and thus no opportunity, by 
any ordinary way, of access to the Lord. (Matt, xii, 46, 47.) And now 
some who arrived late with their sick, who brought with them a poor 
paralytic, " could not come nigh unto him for the press.^^ Only the two 
later Evangelists record for us the extraordinary method to which the 

* Ohrjsostom mentioviB, in a serinoa npoa this miracle, (r. 3, p. 87, 88, Bened. 
edit,) that many in his day confounded this history with that of the impotent man at 
Bethesda, — a supposition so wholly groundless as hardly to be worth the complete 
refutation which he giv«s it» showing that on no one point do the histories agree. la 
the apocryphal Evangeliwn I^teodemi, (see Tkilo's Cod. Apoerypk, v. 1, p. 666,) 
there is a confusion of the two miracles. 

f Tlie words of St Luke, " The power of the Lord was present to heal them," are 
diflleult, o^roOc having no antecedent to which it refers ; for clearly it cannot refer to 
the Pharisees and doctors just before named There was nothing m them whidi 
made them reecptiTe either of a bodily or a spiritual healing. Most likely it is pro- 
leptic; the Evangelist, in writing thu% has already in his mind him, though yet un- 
named, on whom that power was put forth. We must take fv as pregnant, supply- 
ing IpydfifUvfiy or some scidi word. 

X n irpdc r^ ^(MVy sdl. fr^pf ss irptBvpov, vestibnlnm, atrima. 
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bearers of the suffering man (St Mark tells us they were four) were 
compelled to have recourse, for bringing him before the notice of the 
great healer of bodies and of souls. They first ascended to the roof: 
this was not so difficult, because commonly there was a flight of steps on 
the outside of the house, reaching to the roof, as well as, or sometimes 
instead of, an internal communication of the same kind. Such are to be 
seen (I have myself seen them) in those parts of the south of Spain 
which bear a permanent impress of Eastern habits. Our Lord assumes 
the existence of such, when he says, ^* Let him that is on the house-top 
not come down to take any thing out of his house," (Matt. xxiv. 17 ;) 
he is to take the nearest and shortest way of escaping into the country : 
but he could only avoid the necessity of descending through the house 
by the existence of such steps as these.* Some will have it, that, on the 
present occasion, the bearers having thus reached the roof, did no more 
than let down their sick through the grating or trap-door, which already 
existed therein, (cf. 2 Kin. i. 2 ;) or, at most, that they might have wi- 
dened such an aperture, already existing, to enable them to let down 
the sick man's bed. Others,f that Jesus was sitting in the open court, 
roimd which the houses in the East are commonly built, and that to this 
they got access by the roof, and breaking through the breastwork or 
battlement (Deut. xxii. 8) made of tiles, which guarde(i the roof, and 
removing the linen awning which was stretched over the court, let him 
down in the midst before the Lord. But there seems no sufficient rea^ 
son for departing from the obvious meaning of the words. In St. Mark, 
at least, they are so plain and clear, that we can suppose nothing else 
than that a part of the actual covering of the roof was removed, that so 
the bed on which the palsied man lay might be let down before the 
Lord.J The whole circumstance will be much more easily conceived, 
and present fewer difficulties, when we keep in mind that it was probably 
the upper chamber, (uirspojov,) where were assembled those that were 

* The same most have existed in a Roman house, from a noiioe we have in Livy, 
L 89, cli. A witness, whom it is most important to preserve from being tampered 
with, is shut up in the chamber adjoining the rooi; (ocBnaculom super flsdes,)— and, to 
make all sure, scalis ferentibus in publicam obseratis, adita in ssdes versa (See 
BsoxaB*s GallMi, v. 1, p. 94.) ^, 

f Shaw, for instance, quoted in RoeenmuUer, (Alte und Nate Morgenland, v. 5, p. 
129.) He makes rd ftiaov to signify the central court, impluvium, cava asdium. But 
againsfc this use of e/f rd fiiaov, or rather for the conmion one, see Luke iv. 85 ; Mark 
ill 8 ; zir. 60. And so, too, Titus Bostrensis (in CaAMn's Catena): Eliroi & 6» tic 
^aidpov elvai rdirov, elf bv did ruv Kepd/iuv Kareliifiaaav r^ icXivifv rov irapaXOrov, 
/Ofdtv TvavreX^ t^ vriyffc dvarpi^avrec. 

X Winer, {Real W&rterhueK, s. v. Daeh,) who weighs the other explanations, baa 
oome to exactly the same condusioa Ot Dx Wsrrx'a Arckmohgit, p. 118, ##;. 
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drawn together to hear the Lord. This, as the most retired, (2 Kin. ir. 
10, LXX. ; Acts iz. 37,) and probably the largest room in the house, 
eztoiding oftentimes over its whole area, was much used for such pur- 
poses as that which now drew him and his hearers together.* (Acts L 
13; ZX.8.) 

Hie merciful Son of man, condescending to eyerj need of man, and 
neyer taking ill that which witnessed for an earnest &ith in him, eyen 
though, as here, it manifested itself in a waj so novel, — ^in one, too, 
which must have altogether disturbed the quiet of his teaching, saw with 
an eye well-pleased their faith. Had we only the account of St. Mat- 
thew, we should hardly understand wherein their special faith consisted, 
— why here, more than in many similar instances, it should have 
been noted ; but the other Evangelists admirably complete that which 
lie would have lefl obscure. They tell us how it was a &ith which 
pressed through hinderances, and was not to be turned aside by difficul- 
ties.f By ^ their foiih,^^ many, as Jerome and Ambrose, understand the 
fidth of the bearers only, but there is no need so to confine the words. 
To tJiem the praise justly was due,J but no doubt the sick man was 
approving all which they did, or it would not have been done : so that 
Qirysostom, with greater reason, concludes, that it was alike their fiuth 
and his which the Lord saw and rewarded. And this faith, as in the 
case of all whom he healed, was not as yet the reception of any certain 
doctrines, but a deep inward sense of need, and of Christ as the one, 
who only could meet that need. 

Beholding this faith, the Lord addressed him, " Son^% be of good 
dutT ; thy sins he forgiven thee :*^ — a striking example tWs of the way 
in which the Lord gives before men ask, and better than men ask : for 
this man had not asked any thing, save, indeed, in the dumb asking of 
that earnest effort to come near to Jesus ; and all that he dared to ask 
even in that, or at least all that his friends and bearers hoped for him, 
was that his body might be healed. Yet there was no doubt in himself 



* Ai Viiringa too {De Synag^ p. 145, aeq.) proveB by abundant examples. 

f Bengel : Per omnia fides ad Christmn penetrat Qerfaard (Harm. Evany., c 
48) : Pictora est quomodo in tentationibns et calamitatibus ad Christum nobis oo- 
mentor interclndere hominnm jadicia, quales fuerunt amiet Jobi, et qui Ps. in. 8, 
dicont : Hon est salus ipsi in Deo ejus. Item : Legis jadidom et propria conscientio 
•oeosationes. Et quomodo per ilia omnia fides perrumpere debeat, ut in conspeo- 
tmn Christi Mediatoris se demittat 

X Tivec moTOTaToif as in the apocrjphal Eoangelium Nicodemi they are called. 

8 la Si Luke, *< Jfon, thy sins are forgiren thee." But as he addresses another 
down-smitten soul, ** Daughter, be of good comfort,** (Matt. iz. 22,) it is probable 
4kat the tenderer appeUation here alie feuad place. 
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# 
a deep feeling of his sickness in its innermost root ; as growing out of 
sin, perhaps as the penalty of some especial sin whereof he was con- 
scious; and some expression of contrition, some exclamation of a peni- 
tent heart, may have been the immediate occasion of these gradous 
words of forgiveness, as, indeed, the address, " Son, be of pood ch§er^^ 
would seem also to imply that he was one evidently burdened and cast 
down, and, as the Lord saw, with more than the weight of his bodily 
sicknesses and sufferings. We shall see in other cases how the foi^ive- 
ness of sins Jbllowa the outward healing : for we may certainly pre- 
sume that such a forgiveness did ensue in cases such as that of the 
thankful Samaritan, of the impotent man who was first healed, and at a 
later period bidden to sin no more. (John y. 14.) But here the remis- 
sion of sin takes the precedence ; the reason no doubt being, that in the 
sofierer's own c<Miviction there was so close a connection between his 
sin and his plague, that the outer healing would have been scarcely 
inteUigible to him, would have scarcely carried to his mind the sense of 
a benefit, unless his conscience had been also set free ; perhaps he was 
incapable even of receiving it, tUl there had been spoken peace to his 
spirit. James v. 14, 15, supplies an interesting parallel, in the connec- 
tion which exists there also between the raising of the sick and the for- 
giving of his sin. The others, alluded to above, who had a much 
slighter sense of the relations between sin and sufiering, were not first 
forgiven and then healed \ but their thankfulness for their bodily healing 
was used to make them receptive of that better blessing which Christ 
had in store for them. 

The absolving words, " Thy sins be f&rgxven'^ <^«," are not to be 
taken as operative merely, as a desire that it might be so^ but as declara- 
tory of a &ct. They are the justification of the sinner ; and, as 
declaratory of that which takes place in the purposes of God, so also 
efieotual, shedding abroad the sense of forgiveness and reconciliation in 
the sinner^s heart. For God's justification of a sinner is not merely a 
word spoken about a man, but a word spoken to him and in him ; not 
an act of God's, immanent in himself, but transitive upon the sinner. In 
it there is the love of Grod, and so the consciousness of that love, shed 

* 'A^cM/ixu. (0£ Luke tS. 48 ; 1 John il 12.) The old gnwinnamna are not 
at one in the expUnatioo ot this form. Some make it =: d^vrcu, 2 aor. eonj., as in 
Homer d^ for &^. Thus Enstathius ; bat others more rightly explain it as the 
praeter. india pass., == d^elvrai, though of these again some find in it an Attic, others, 
more correctly, a Doric form. 0£ Hxbod., 1. 2, c. 166, ivkivrtu,. This perfect passive 
will then stand in oonnectioQ with the perfect active Aphuca for d^eUa. (Wnxa'a 
Orammaiikt p 77.) 
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ibroad in his heart* on whose behalf the absolving decree has been 
uttered. The murmurers and cavillers understood rightly that Christ, 
•o speakings did not merely wish and desire that this man's sins might 
be forgiven him ; and that he did not, as does now the Church, in the 
name of another and wielding a delegated power, but in his own name, 
foigive the man his sins. They had also a right insight into the mean- 
ing of the forgiveness of sins itself, that it is a divine prerogative ; that, 
as no man can remit a debt save he to whom the debt is due, so no one 
can forgive sin save he against whom all sin is committed, that is, God ; 
and out of this feeling, true in itself, but most false in their present ap> 
plication of it, they said, " This man btaspkemethj*^ 

It is well worth our while to note, as Olshausen here calls us to do, 
the deep insight into the relations of God and the creature, which is 
involved in the Scriptural use of the word blasphemy. Profane an- 
tiquity knew nothing like it ; with it ^' to blaspheme" meant only to 
speak something evil of a person,f (a use which indeed is not foreign to 



* It will be Been above that I have tued Rom. v. 6, in a different sense from thai 
in which it is far too often uted. The history of the exposition of the verse is curiooi^ 
and ia not altogether foreign to the subject in hand To Augustine's influence, no 
doubt, we mainly owe the loss for many centuries of ita true interpretation, which 
Ortgen, Chrysostom, and Ambrose, men every one of them less penetrated with the 
spirit of St Paul than he was, had yet rightly seized ; but which, by his influence 
and frequent use of it in another sense, was so completely lost sight of, that it was 
not recovered anew till the time of the Reformation. He read in his Latin, Charitas 
Dei dijfuta est in cordibua noetris per Spiritmn Sanctum, qui datus est nobis. Had 
he read, as Ambrose reads it, (JDe Spir, Sane., L 1, & 8, § 88,) and as it should have 
been, effuta, {UKix^ai is the original word,) it is probable he would have been saved 
from his mistake : for the comparison whidi would have been thu9 suggested with 
■ocfa passages as Acts il 17 ; Isal zxxii 16 ; Exek. zzzvi, 25 ; Joel ii 28, in all which 
Qod*8 large and free communication of himself to men is set forth under the image of 
a stream from heaven to earth, would have led him to see that this love of Gk>d 
which is poured out in our hearts, and is here declared to be our ground of confidence 
in him, is hU love to ««, and not ohtb to him : that the verse is in fact to find its eX' 
plaoation from ver. 8, and affirms the same thing. The passage is of considerable 
dogmatic importance. The perverted interpretation became in after times one of 
the mainstays, indeed by far the chiefest one, of the Romish theory of an infiued 
righteousness being the ground of our coofidence towards God : which the true ex- 
planation excludes, yet at the same time affirms this great truth, that God's justifi- 
cation of the sinner is not, as the Romanists say we hold it, an act merely declaratory, 
leaving the sinner as to his real state where it found him, but a trantitive act, being 
not alone negatively a forgiveness of sin, but positively an imparting of the spirit of 
adoption, with the wnse of recoociliation, and all else into which God's love received 
and believed will unfold itself 

t BXaeffjfielv as opposed to tv^fuXv, 
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the Scripture,) and then, to speak something of an evil omen. Only 
the monotheistic religion included in blasphemy not merely outward 
words of cursing and outrage against the Name of God, but all snatch- 
ings on the part of the creature at honors which of right belonged only 
to the Creator. (Matt. xxvi. 65 ; John x. 36.) If he who thus spake 
had not been the only-begotten Son of the Father, the sharer in all pre- 
rogatives of the Grodhead, he would indeed have blasphemed, as they 
deemed, when he thus spake. * Their sin was not that they accused him, 
a man, of blasphemy ; but that their eyes were so blinded that they 
oould not recognize any glory in him higher than man's ; that the light 
shined in the darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not.* 

It is not for nothing that it is said that Jesus perceived ^' in his Spirit^^ 
that such thoughts were stirring in their hearts. (Mark ii. 8.) These 
words, "tn his Spirt f^ are not superfluous, but his knowing faculty, 
that whereby he saw through the thoughts and counsels of hearts, and 
knew what was in man, is here attributed to his divine Spirit. f And 
these counsels he revealed to them ; and in this way first he gave them 
to understand that he was more than they esteemed,^ since thoughts of 
hearts were open and manifest to him, while yet it is God only who 
searches hearts, (1 Sam. xvi. 7 ; 1 Qiron. xxviii. 9 ; 2 Chron. vi. 30 ; 
Jer. xviL 10,) it is only the divine Word of whom it can be said, that 
^ he is a discemer of the thoughts and intents of the heart." (Heb. 
iv. 12.) 

Nor is it merely generally that he lays bare their thoughts of him, 
as being hard and evil, but he indicates the exact line which those 
thoughts were taking ; for the charge which they made against him in 
their hearts, was not merely that he took to himself divine attributes, 
but that, doing so, he at the same time kept on the safe side as regarded 
detection, taking those wherein, by the very nature of things, it was not 
possible to prove him a false claimant. They were murmuring, no doubt, 
within themselves, *' These honors are easily snatched ; any man may 
go about the world claiming this power, and saying to men, ^ Your sins 
are forgiven you ;' but where is the evidence that this word is allowed and 

* Angustine (Enarr, 8* in Pt, zzxvL 26) : Qois potest dimittere peoeata [ini- 
qtiiimt] nisi solus Deus f Et quia ille erat Dans, talia oogitantes aadiebat. Hoe Temm 
de Deo oogitabant, sed Deum praseniem doo videbaot Fecit ergo .... quod 
viderent, et dedit quod crederent 

f Grotius : Noa ut Prophetae per afliatum, sed suo Spiritu. 

X Qerhard (Harm, Evang^ c 48) : Jesus igitur expoaens Pharisais quid taciti apod 
•ee in intimis oordium reoessibus oogitabant, ostendit se plus esse quim hominem ; et 
eAdem potestate, divinA scilicet, quA secreta oordium yideat, se etiam peccata remittere 
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ratified in heaven ; that what is thus spoken on earth is sealed in hea- 
Ten ? In the veiy nature of the power which this man claims, he is 
aeoure from detection ; for this releasing of a man from the condemna- 
tion of his sin is an act wrought in the inner spiritual world, attested by 
no outer and visible sign ; therefore it is easily claimed, since it cannot 
be disproved." And our Lord's answer, meeting this evil thought in 
their hearts, is in fact this : '* You accuse me that I am claiming a safe 
power, since, in the very nature of the benefit bestowed, no sign follows, 
nothing to bear witness whether I have challenged it rightfully or not ; 
but now I wOl put myself to a more decisive proof. I will speak a 
word, I will claim a power, which if I claim falsely, I shall be convinced 
upon the instant to be an impostor and a deceiver. I will say to this sick 
man, ^JRise up and walk ;' by the effects, as they follow or do not follow, 
you may judge whether I have a right to say to him, ' Thy sins be Jbr* 
given thee: " ♦ 

In our Lord's argument it must be carefully noted that he does not 
ask, Which is easiest, to forgive sins or to raise a sick man ? for it could 
not be affirmed that that of forgiving was easier than this of healing ; 
but, ^ Which is easiest, to daim this power or to claim that ; to say^ 
lliy sins be forgiven thee, or to say. Arise and walk ? That is easiest^ 
and I will now prove my right to say it, by saying with effect and with 
an outward consequence setting its seal to my truth, the harder word. 
Arise and walk. By doing that, which is capable of being put to the 
proo^ I will vindicate my right and power to do that which, in its very 
nature, is incapable of being proved. By these visible tides of God's 
grace I will give you to know in what direction the great under currents 
of his love are setting, and that both are obedient to my word. From 
thu which I will now do openly and before you all, you may conclude 
that it is no ' robbery' (Phil. ii. 6) upon my part to claim also the pow- 



* Com. i Lapide : Qui dicit, Remiito tibi peocata, mendacii argui non potest, sive 
ea reverft remittit, sive non, quia nee peccatum nee peccati remiMio oculii videri 
potest ; qui autcm (licit paralytioo, Surge et ambula, se et famam suam evideDti 
falsitatis periculo exponit; re ipsa enim si paralyticus non surgat, falaitatis^impos- 
tnrsB et mendacii ab omnibus arguetur et oonvincetur. . . . Undo signanter Christus 
DOQ ait, Quid est facilius, remittere peccata, an sanare paralyticum, sed dicere, 
Dimittuntur tibi peccata, an dicere, Surge et ambulaf Jerome {Comm. in MattK, 
in loc) : Utrum sint paraly tico peccata dimissa, solus noverat, qui dimittebat Surge 
antem et ambula, tarn ille qui consurgebat, quAm hi qui consurgentem yidebant ap- 
probare poterant Fit igitur camale signum, ut probetur spirituale. Bernard {D4 
IHvera^ Serm. 25) : Blasphemare me blasphematis, et quasi ad excusandum visibilis 
cnrationis virtutem, mo invisibilem dicitis usurpare. Sed ego tos pothis blasphemos 
Cite ooDTinco, signo probans Tisibili inriaibilem potettatem. 
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er of forgiving men their sins,"* Thus, to use a familiar OlustraticHi of 
our Lord's argument, it would be easier for a man, equally ignorant of 
French and Chinese, to claim to know the last than the first ; not that 
the language itself is easier; but that, in the one case, multitudes 
could disprove his claim ; and, in the other, hardly a scholar or two in 
the land. 

In the words, ^^ power on earthy^ there lies a tacit opposition to 
^^ power in heaven.^^ " This power is not exercised, as you deem, only 
by God in heaven ; but also by the Son of man upon earth. f He has 
brought it down with him here, so that it, which, as you rightly assert, 
is only exercised by him who dwelleth in the heavens, has yet, in the 
person of the Son of man, descended also upon earth.| Here also is 
one who can speak, and it is done." The only thing which at all sur- 
prises, is our Lord's claiming this power as the " Son of manJ*^ It is 
remarkable, since, at first sight, it might appear that this of forgiving 
sins being a divine attribute, the present was not the natural time for 
specially naming himself by this name, it being as the Son of God, and 
not as the Son of man, that he remitted sins.§ The Alexandrian fathers, 
in their conflict with the Nestorians, made use of this passage in proof 
of the entire transference which there was, of all the properties of 
Oirist's divine nature to his human ; so that whatever one had, was so 



* Maldonatus, with his usual straightforward meeting of a difficulty, observes 
here, Poterit autem aliquis merits duUtare, quomodo Christua quod probandnm 
erat, concludat. Nam si remittere peocata erat re verA difficilius, dum experientiA 
curati paralytici docet se quod re ipsA facilius est, posse facere : non bend probat 
posse et se peccata remittere, qnod erat difEcilius. Respondeo, Christum tantum 
probare voluisse sibi esse credendum, quod bend probat ab oo, cujus probatio erat 
difficilior ; quasi dicat, Si non fallo dan. dico paralytico, Surge et ambula, ubi diffi* 
eilius est probare me varum dioere, cur creditis me fiiUere ciim dico, Remittantur 
tibi peocata tua f Denique ex re, qua effectu probari potest, in re, quss probari non 
potest, sibi fidem facit Augustine {Exp, ad Ram. % 23) : Declaravit ideo se ilia fii- 
oere in oorporibus, ut crederetur animas peocatorum dimissione liberare ; id est, at 
de potestate visibili potestas inyisibllis mereretur fidem. 

f We have in Matt. xvi. 19 ; xviil 18, parallels to this passage in tlieir opposition 
of *'oa earth" and " in heaven f but, at the same time, inadequate parallels, since the 
Chordi binds and looses by no inherent, but by a committed, power. 

X It has been beautifully said of the Church, Facit in terris opera coBlorum. This 
of course must be first and eminently true of him in whom the Church consists, and 
the words find their fulfilment here. 

g TertuUlan {Adv. Marc.., 1. 4, & 10) supposes that by the use of this term our 
Lord wishes to throw back his hearers upon that one Old Testament passage, (Dan. 
vil IS,) in which it occurs, and in which the mystery of all judgment, and thereibrs 
of til absolution, being in a man, is indicated. 01 John v. 27. 
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6r oommoQ that it might also be predicated of the other.* It is quite 
true that had not the two natures been indissolubly knit together in a 
single person, no such language could have been used; yet I should 
nther suppose that " Son of man'' being the standing title whereby the 
Lord was well pleased to designate himself) bringing out by it that he 
was at once one with humanity, and the crown of humanity, he does not 
so use it that the title is in every instance to be pressed, but at times 
simply as equivalent to MessiaL 

Having said this much to the gainsayers, he turns to the poor man 
with the words, ^^ Arise, take vp thy bedy\ and go unto thine hou8e^^\ in 
his person setting his seal to all the prerogatives which ho had claimed ; 
so that this miracle is eminently what indeed all arc, though it is not 
equally brought out in all, *' a sign," an outward sign of an inward 
truth, a link between this visible and a higher and invisible world. 
*^And immediately he arose, took up the bed,^ and went forth before them 
all;^^ they who before blocked up his path, now making way for him, 
and allowing free ^ess from the assembly. 

Concerning the effects of this miracle on the Pharisees, the narration 
is silent, and this, probably, because there was nothing good to tell ; — 
but of the people, far less hardened against the truth, far more receptive 
of divine impressions, we are told *' they were all amazed, and glorified 
Ood;^^ altogether according to the intention of the Saviour, praising 
the author of all good for the revelation of his glory m his Son. (Matt 
v. 16.) There was a true sense upon their part of the significance of 
this fact, in their thankful exultation that God *' had given such power 
unto men,^^ Without supposing that they very accurately explained to 
themselves, or could have explained to others, their feeling, yet they felt 
rightly that what was given to one man, to the Man Christ Jesus, was 

* See Cyril of Alexandria, in Obamer's Catena, in loc. 

f KpdppQToc = grabatiu (in Luke, icXivtdiov) a mean and vile pallet used by the 
poorest = tTKi/inovc, doKavrtic. It is a Macedonian word, and was entirely rejected by 
Greek Purists. (See Becxeb's Charikles, y. 2, p. 121.) In relation to this, Soxomeo 
teUs a curious story of a bishop in Cyprus, who, teaching the people from this scrip- 
ture, and having to repeat the Lord's words, substituted oKifATrovc for Kpapparo^, and 
was rebuked by another bishop present, who asked him if the word which Christ 
vied was not good enough for him to use. 

\ Compare Isaiah's words, (xxxv.iii LXX,) when he is recounting the promises 
of Messiah's time : *\axvaaTtf x^^P'C dvei/Uvai, KtU yovara irapaXeXvfUva. 

§ Amobius, {Con, Oen^ L 1, c. 46,) speaking generally of Christ's healings, but» 
of course, with allusion to this, magnifies the contrast of his so lately being carried 
on, and now carrying, his bed : Suoe referebant lectos alienis paulo antd oervidbiis 
lati. 
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given for the sake of all, and ultimatelj io all — ^that it was indeed given 
**unio menf^ — that he possessed these powers as the true Head and 
Bepresentative of the race, and therefore that these gifts to him were 
a rightfiil subject of gladness and thanksgiving for every member of 
that race. 



THE CLEANSING OF THE LEPEB. 

MATT, yiil 1—4 ; Mxek L 40 — 10 ; Luxe ▼. 12—16. 

It 18 said in one place Gonceming the apostles' preaching, that the 
Lord confirmed their word with signs following. (Mark xvi. 20.) 
Here we have a very remarkable example of his doing the same in the 
case of his own. For, according to the arrangement of the events of 
the Lord's life which I follow, and according to the connection of the 
events as it appears in St Matthew, it is after that most memorable dis* 
course of his upon the Mount, that this and other of his most notable 
miracles find place. It is as though he would set his seal to all that he 
has taught ; — ^would approve himself to be this prophet having right to 
hold the language which there he has held, to t^ach as one having 
authority.* He had scarcely ended, ere the opportunity for this 
occurred. As he was descending from the mountain, ^^ there came a 
leper and worshipped him^^ one, in the language of St. Luke, ^^full of 
leprosy" so that it was not a spot here and there, but the disease had 
spread over his whole body: he was leprous from head to foot. He 
had ventured, it may be, to linger about the outskirts of the listening 
crowd, and now was not deterred by the severity of the closing sentences 
of Christ's discourse, from coming to claim the blessings which at its 
opening were proclaimed for the sufiering and the mourning. Here, 
however, before proceeding to treat more particularly of this cure, it 
11^7 ^e good, once for all, since the cleansing of lepers comes so fre- 
quently forward in the Gospel history, to say a few words concerning 
that dreadful disorder, and the meaning of the undeanness which was 
attached to it. 

* Jerome (in loa): Rectd poet pnsdicatioDem atqae doctrinam Bignortim offertnr 
ooeaiio, ut per yirtutum miracula prceteiitiu apad audieatei aermo firmetnr. 
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And first, a few words may be needful in regard of a misapprehension, 
which we find in such writers as Michaelis, and in all indeed who can see 
in the Levitical ordinances little more for the most part than regulations 
of police or of a board of health, or at the best, rules for the well order- 
ing of an earthly society ; who will not recognize in these ordinances the 
training of man into a sense of the cleaving taint which is his from his 
birth, into a sense of impurity and separation from God, and thus into a 
longing afler purity and re-union with him. I allude to the common 
misapprehension that leprosy was catching from one person to another ; 
and that they who were suffering under it were so carefully secluded 
from their fellow-men, lest they might communicate the poison of the 
disease to them ; as in like manner that the torn garment, the covered 
lip, the cry, " Unclean, unclean,'^ (Lev. xiii. 45,) were warnings to others 
that they should keep aloof, lest unawares touching the lepers, or draw- 
ing into too great a nearness, they should become partakers of their dis- 
ease. A miserable emptying this, as we shall see, of the meaning c^ 
these ordinances.* All those who have examined into the matter the 
closest are nearly of one consent, that the sickness was incommunicable 
by ordinary contact from one person to another. A leper might trans* 
mit it to his children,! or the mother of a leper's children might take it 
from him ; but it was by no ordinary contact transferable from one per- 
son to another. 

All the notices in the Old Testament, as well as in other Jewish 
books, confirm this view, that it was in no respect a mere sanitary regu- 
lation. Thus, where the law of Moses was not observed, no such exdu- 
sion necessarily found place ; Naaman the leper commanded the armies 
of Syria, (2 Kin. v. 1,) Gehazi, with his leprosy that never should be 
cleansed, talked familiarly with the king of apostate Israel. (2 Kin. viii. 5.) 
And even where the law of Moses was in force, the stranger and the so- 
journer were expressly exempted from the ordinances in relation to lepro- 
sy ; which could not have been, had the disease been contagious, and the 
motives of the leper's exdusion been not religions but civil, since the 

* Even Hicfaaelli, greatly aa he lores to find a trivial explanation for each onfi- 
nance of the Mosaic law, yet allows {Mo$, JUehtf ▼. 4, p. 256,) that this cannot haw 
been the object of these ; bat explains them as warnings to all other men lest they 
should nnawares come on so disgfusting a spectacle as the leper would present But 
Scripture neither flatters nor knows any thing of such hard-hearted sentimentalitiea 
as these. Rather the poet expreaeea the true feeling which it would hring about ia 
m, when he ezdaims,— 

** Bat weloome fortitude snd patient cheer, 
And frfwail tifkt #/ wkmt is U b» bomt,^ 

f See BoBiifKm's BMieal IU9earehei, v. 1, ^ U9, 
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^snger of the spreading of the disease would have been equal in their 
liaise and in that of native Israelites.* How, moreover, should the Le- 
^^tical priests, had the disease been this creeping infection, have them* 
^i^Tes escaped the disease, obliged as they were by their very office to 
%abmit the leper to such actual handling and closest examination? 
Lightfbot can only explain this by supposing in their case a perpetual 
mirade. 

But no ; the ordinances concerning leprosy had quite a difierent and 
a fitr deeper significance, into which it will be needful a little to enter. 
It is dear that the same principle which made all that had to do with 
death, as mourning, a grave, a corpse, the occasions of a ceremonial 
undeanness, inasmuch as all these were signs and consequences of sin, 
might in like manner, and with a perfect consistency, have made every 
nckness an occasion of undeanness, each of these being also death be- 
ginning, partial death — echoes in the body of that terrible reality, sin in 
the soul. But instead of this, in a gracious sparing of man, and not 
pushing the principle to the uttermost, God took but one sickness, one 
of these visible outoomings of a tainted nature, in which to testify that 
evil was not from him, that evil could not dwell with him ; ho took but 
one, with which to link this teaching, and that it might serve in this r^on 
ofman's life as the substratum for the training of his people into the recog- 
nition of a clinging impurity, which needed a Pure and a Purifier to 
overcome and expel, and which no method short of his taking of our 
flesh could drive out. And leprosy, which was indeed the sickness of 
sicknesses, was through these Levitical ordinances selected of God from 
the whole host of maladies and diseases which had broken in upon man's 
body ; to the end that, bearing his testimony against it, he might bear 
his testimony against that out of which it and all other sicknesses grew, 
against sin, as not from him, as grievous in his sight ; and the sickness 
itself also as grievous, not for itself, but because it was a visible mani- 
festation, a direct consequence, of the inner disharmony of man's spirit, 

* See all this abundantly proved in pp. 1086 — 1089 of the learned dissertation 
bj Ehenferd, De Leprd CuiU ffebrcBorum, which is to be found in Meuschkm'b Nov, 
Tut. ex Talm. illusL, p. 1067. He condudesbis disquisition on this part of the sub- 
ject with these words : Ex quibus, nisi nos omnia lallunt, certd oondudimus, prtecipuis 
Jndadorum magistris, traditionumque auctoribus nunquam in mentem incidisse ullam 
de leprae eontagio suspicionem, omnemque hane de oontagiosA lepr& sententiam, pluri- 
mii antiquissimisque scriptoribus oqud ac Moai pland foisse incognitam. Compare 
the extract from Balsamon, in Suioxa's Tkei., s. v. Xenpoc, where speaking of the 
eiutomi of the Eastern Church, he says, ** They firequent our churches and eat with 
va, in nothing hindered by the disease." In like maimer there was a place for them, 
tboDgfa a place apart, m the synagogue. 
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a commencement of the death, which through disobedience to God's per* 
feet will, had found entrance into a nature made by God for immortality. 
And terrible indeed, as might be expected, was that disease, round 
which this solemn teaching revolved. Leprosy was indeed nothing 
short of a living death, a poisoning of the springs, a corrupting of all 
the humors, of life ; a dissolution little by little of the whole body, so 
that one limb afler another actually decayed and fell away. Aaron 
exactly describes the appearance which the leper presented to the eyes 
of the beholders, when, pleading for Miriam, he says, " Let her not be 
as one dead, of whom the flesh is half consumed when he oometh out 
of his mother's womb." (Num. xii. 12.) The disease, moreover, was 
incurable by the art and skill of man ;* not that the leper might not 
return to health; for, however rare, such cases are yet contemplated in 
the Levitical law. But then the leprosy left the man, not in obedience 
to any outward means of healing which had been applied by men, but 
purely and merely through the good will and mercy of God. Tliis 
helplessness of man in the matter, is recognized in the speech of the 
king of Israel, who, when Naaman is sent to him that he may heal him, 
exclaims, " Am I God, to kill and to make alive, that this man doth 
send unto me to recover a man of his leprosy ?'' (2 Kin. v. 7.) The 
leper, thus fearfully bearing about in the body the outward and visible 
tokens of sin in the soul, was handled throughout as a sinner, as one in 
whom sin had reached its highest manifestation,, that is, as one dead in 
trespasses and sins. He was himself a dreadful parable of death. It 
is evident that Moses intended that he should be so contemplated by all 
the ordinances which he gave concerning him. The leper was to bear 
about the emblems of death, (Lev. xiii. 45,) the rent garments, that is, 
mourning garments, he mourning for himself as for one dead ; the head 
bare, as they were wont to have it who were in communion with the 
dead, (Num. vi. 9 ; Ezek. xxiv. 17 ;) and the lip covered. (Ezek. 
xxiv. 17.)t 

In the restoration, too, of a leper, exactly the same instruments of 
cleansing were in use, the cedar wood, the hyssop, and the scarlet, as 
were used for the cleansing of one defiled through a dead body, or aught 
pertaining to death, and which were never in use upon any other occa- 
sion. (Compare Num. xix. 6, 13, 18, with Lev. xiv. 4 — ^7.) No doubt 

* Cjril of Alexandria calls it nddoc oCk Idaifiov, 

f Spencer calls him well, sepnlcmm ambulans ; and Oalvin : Pro mortuis habiti 
sont, qnos lepra & sacro cieta abdicabat And when through the Cmsadea leproaj 
had been introduced into Western Europe, it was usual to clothe the leper in a 
throwi, and to saj for him the masses for the dead. 
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I DaTid exdaims, "Purge mo with hyssop, and I shall be deax^'' 
(Pfl. li 7,) he in this allusion, looking through the outward to the in* 
mod, even to the true blood of sprinkling, contemplates himself as a 
spiritual leper, as one whose sin had been, while he lived in it, a sin 
onto death, as one needing therefore absolute and entire restoration from 
the -very furthest degree of separation from God. And being this sign and 
token of shd, and of sin reaching imto and culminating in death, it naturaUy 
brought about with it a total exclusion from the camp or city of God. 
God is not a God of the dead; he has no fellowship with death, for 
death is a correlative of sin ; but only of the living. But the leper was 
as one dead, and as such was to be put out of the camp,* (Lev. xiii. 46 ; 
Num. V. 2 — 4 ; 2 Kin. vii. 3,) or afterwards out of the city ; and we 
find this law to have been so strictly enforced, that even the sister of 
Moses might not be exempted from it; (Num. xii. 14, 15 ;) and kings, 
Uzziah, (2 Chron. xxvi. 21,) and Azariah, (2 Kin. xv. 5,) themselves 
must submit to it; men being by this exclusion taught that what here 
took place in a figure, should take place in the reality with every one who 
was found in the death of sin : ho should be shut out of the true city of 
Grod. Thus, taking up and glorifying this and like ordinances of exclu- 
sion, St. John exclaims of the New Jerusalem, *' There shall in nowise 
enter into it any thing that defilcth, neither whatsoever workcth abomi- 
nation, or maketh a lie." (Rev. xxi. 27.) 

It need hardly be observed, that in all this it was not in the least 
implied that he who bore this plague was of necessity a guiltier man 
tium his fellows ; though being, as it was, this symbol of sin, it was 
most often the theocratic punishment, the penalty for sins committed 
against the theocracy, as in the cases of Miriam, of Gchazi, of Uzziah ;f 
and we may compare Deut. xxiv. 8, where the warning, " Take heed 
of the plague of leprosy," is not that they diligently observe the laws 
about leprosy, but that they beware lest this plague of leprosy come upon 
them, lest by their disobedience they incur the theocratic penalty.J The 
Jews themselves termed it "The finger of God," and emphatically, 
" The stroke." They said that it attacked first a man's house, and if he 
did not turn, his clothing; and then, if he persisted in sin, himself :§ a 

* Herodotus (L 1, c. 138) meniionB the same law of exclusion as existing among 
the Persians, who accounted in like manner that leprosj was an especial visitation on 
aocount of especial sins. 

f No doubt the strange apocryphal tradition of Judas Iscariot perishing by the 
long misery of a leprosy, in its most horrible form of elephantiasis, had the same 
origin. (See Gfbobeb, Die Heilige 8age^ v. 1, p. no) 

X See Rhenferd's dissertotion, De Leprd Cutis, in Meuschen's K T, ex Tdm, 
ittustr., p. 1082. 

g See Moutob'b Philo$ophie der Ch$ekiclUe, v. 8, p. 191. 
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fine symbol, \?hether the fact was so or not, of the manner in which 
God's judgments, if men refuse to listen to them, reach ever nearer to 
the centre of their life. So, too, they said that a man's true repentance 
was the one condition of his leprosy leaving him.* 

Seeing then that leprosy was this outward and visible sign of the 
innermost spiritual corruption, this sacrament of death, there could be 
no fitter form of evil over which the Lord of life should display his 
power. He will prove himself the conqueror of death in life, as of 
death completed. This victory of his over this most terrible form of 
physical evil is fitly brought out as a testimony of his Messiahship : 
"The fepers are cleansed." (Matt. xi. 5.) Nor may we doubt that 
the terribleness of the infliction, the extreme suffering with which it was 
linked, the horror which must have filled the sufferer's mind, as he 
marked its slow but inevitable progress, to be arrested by no human 
hand, the ghastly hideousness of its unnatural whiteness, (Num. xii. 
10 ; Exod. iv. 6 ; 2 Kin. v. 27,) must all have combined to draw out 
his pity,f who was not merely the mighty, but no less the loving, Phy- 
sician and Healer of the bodies as of the souls of men. The medical 
details concerning this sickness, and the differences between one kind 
and another, as between the white leprosy, (Xsuxt),) which among the 
Jews was the most frequent, and the yet more terrible elephantiasis, 
thought by many to have been that with which Job was visited, and so 
named because in it the feet swelled to an elephantine size, would be 
here out of place. It is time to return to the consideration of this par- 
ticular act of healing. 

The leper with whom we now have to do, came " and worshipped^ 
Jesus — an act of profound reverence, as from an inferior to a superior, 
yet not in itself a recognition of any thing specially divine in him to 
whom it was offered. The words with which he expresses what he 
would have from the Lord are remarkable as the utterance of a simple 
and a humble faith, which is willing to abide the issue, whatever that 
may be, and having declared its desire, to leave the complying with it 
or not to a higher wisdom and love : " Lord, if thou wilty thou canst 
make me c/fan." J There is no questioning here of the power ; nothing 

* Thus Jerome, following earlier Jewish ezpoaitors, will explain the *' smitten of 
Qcd" (IsaL liii, 4.) as = leprosus, and out of that passage and the general belief in 
leprosy as a voaog OeijXaToCf upgrew the old Jewish tradition of the Messiah being a 
leper. See (Hengstenberg'b ChrittologU^ ▼. 1, p. 882.) 

f Cf. Mark L 41, 'O 61 *lijaovc tnr'kayxyLadet^, 

X Tet the Romanists in vain endeavor to draw from this passage an approval of 
the timor diffidentise in our prayers which have relation to the things of eternal liA, 
such as the forgiveoess of sins, the gift of the Spirit. These we are to ask, assuredly 
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of his unbelief who said, *' If thou canst do any thing, have compassion 
oik us and help us.*' (Mark ix. 22.) Whereupon the Lord ^^put forth 
At« hand and touched Atm,"* ratifying and approving his utterance of 
filth, by making the concession of his request in the very words wherein 
the request itself had been embodied : " / willy be thou cfcan."f This 
touching of the unclean by Christ is itself remarkable, seeing that such 
ocmtact had been forbidden in the Law. (Lev. xiv. 46.) The adver- 
wries of the Law, the Gnostics of old, said that Christ did this to mark 
his contempt for its ordinances, and in witness that he did not recognize 
it as coming from the good Deity.J But TertuUian gives the true an- 
swer to this.§ He first shows what was the deeper meaning of forbidding 
to touch the ceremonially unclean, namely, that we should not defile 
oiir souls through being partakers in other men's sins, as St. Paul, with 
aUusion, no doubt, to these ceremonial prohibitions, and giving them their 
higher spiritual significance, exclaims, "Come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, and touch not the unclean thing ; and I will receive 
you." (2 Cor. vi. 17.) And these outer prohibitions held good for all, 



beUeving that we have them. There is this uncertainty in the leper's request, because 
he is asking a temporal benefit, which must always be asked under conditions, and 
which may be refused, though the refusing is indeed a granting of the petition in a 
higher form. (See GuiHAaD's Loe. Theall., loc 17, § 138.) 

* Tertullian (Adv. Mare,, L 4, c. 85) : Quoniam ipse erat authenticus Pontifex 
Dei Patris, inspexit illos secundiim Legis arcanum, significantis Christum esse yerum 
disceptatorem et elimatorcm humanarum macularum. 

f Bengel : Echo prompta ad fidem leprosi matnram. Ipsa leprosi oratio con- 
tinebat verba responsionis optatss. 

X Tertullian {Adv. Mare^ 1. 4, & 9): Ut semulus Legis tetigit leprosum nihil 
frdens praoceptum legis, per contemptum inquinamenti. 

§ Ibid : Non pigcbit . . . figuratss legis vim ostendere ; quie in ezemplo leprosi 
noo contingendi, immo ab omni commercio submoyendi, communicationem prohibebat 
hominis delictis commaculati ; cum qualibus et apostolus cibum quoque yetat sumere ; 
participari ^nim stigmata delictorum, quasi ex contagione, si qais se cum peccatore 
miicaerit. Itaque Dominus yolens altius intelligi Legem, per carnalia spiritalia signi- 
ficantem ; et hoc nomine non destruens sed magis exstruens quam pertinent ius yolcbat 
■gnoeci, tetigit leprosum, k quo etsi homo inquinari potuisset, Deus utiqne non inqui- 
naretur, incoiitaminabilis scilicet Ita son prsscribctur illi quod debuerit legem ob- 
teryare, et non oontingere immundum, quem contactus immundi non erat inquinaturus. 
He IB not so successful in his interpretation of the spiritual significance, when else- 
where (De Pudieit., c 20) he goes into more details in the matter. So Calyin (in 
loc) : £a est in Christo puritas, qua omnes sordes et ioquinamenta absorbeat, neque 
M contaminat leprosum tangendo, neque Legem transgreditur ; and he beautifnllj 
finds in his stretching forth the hand and touching, a eymbol of the Incarnation : Nee 
tamen quidquam inde macul® contraxit, sed integer manens, sordes omnes nostras 
•zhausit, et nos perfudit su& sanctitatc. So H. de Sto. Victore : Lepram tetigit, et 
Bondus permansit, quia yeram humanitatis formam 8um|Mit, et colpam non contraxit 
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till the coming in of him who was incontaminable, in whom first tht 
tide of this world's evil was arrested and rolled back. Another would 
have defiled himself by touching the leper ; but he, himself remaining 
undefiled, cleansed him whom he touched; for in him life orercame 
death, — and health, sickness, — and puritj, defilement, In him, in its 
most absolute sense, that word was fulfilled, " Unto the pure all things 
are pure." 

Ambrose and many others suppose that the Lord's injunction to the 
man that he should not divulge his cure, was intended to teach his fol- 
lowers that they too should avoid ostentation in their acts of mercy, lest; 
as he says, they should be themselves taken with a worse leprosy than 
any which they healed.* But if the motive to this prohibition was ex- 
ternal, and had not reference to the inner moral condition of the receiver 
of the benefit, I should think that our Lord's purpose was more likely 
this, that his stiller ministry might not be hindered or disturbed by the 
inopportune flowing to him of multitudes, who should be drawn to him 
merely by the hope of sharing the same worldly benefits, as we see was 
the case on this very occasion, (Mark i. 45,) nor yet by the premature 
violence of his enemies, roused to a more active and keener hate by the 
great things which were published of him. (John zi. 46, 47.f ) But 
there has been already occasion to observe, that probably a deeper pur- 
pose lay at the root of this injunction to silence, as of the opposite com- 
mand to go and proclaim the great things of God's mercy. The pre- 
cepts to tell or to conceal were interchangeably given according to the 
difierent moral conditions of the different persons whom Christ healed. 
On the present occasion it seems very probable, according to the sugges- 
tion of Grotius and Beugel, that the words, '* See thou tell no man^^ are 
to be taken with this limitation, — "till thou hast shown thyself to 
the priests ; lest if a rumor of these things go before thee, the priests 
at Jerusalem, out of envy, out of a desire to depreciate my work, 
may deny either that thou wast before a leper, or else that thou art now 
truly cleansed."J We may find perhaps indications of something of 

* Exp. in lAte.t L 6, c. 5 : Sed ne lepra tranaire poasit in medicmn, tmuBqaisqae 
Dominica hnmilitatiB ezemplo jactantiam yitet. Cur enim prsecipitor nemini dicere» 
nisi nt doceret non yulganda nostra beneficia, sed premendat So Chrysostom: 
'Atv^C ifJtfk napaoKevdl^UiV koX iKtvoSo^ovc. 

f See a good note by Hammond on Matt. Till 4. Calvin : Tanta erat vnlgi op> 
portnnitas in flagitandis miraculis, ut non restaret doctrinae locus. 

X Tbus the Auet. Oper, Impetf. (Horn, 21) : Ideo enm jubet offerre munera, ut ai 
postmodum yellent eum ezpellere, diceret eis : Munera quasi 4 mundato suBcepiatis, efc 
quomodo me quasi leproeum ezpellitia t Si leproeus adhuc fui, munera acdpere noo 
debuistis quasi 4 mundato : si autem mundus factns sum, repellere non debetis qnaai 
leproeam. Witaioa (i>« Mvroe, /mm. L 1, p. 82) : Idciroo addidit Jesus hno i S6 ita 
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tluB kind in the words of St. Mark, " he Jbrthvnth sent him away^^ or, 
put him forth ;* ho would allow no lingering, but required him to hasten 
on his errand, lest the report of what had been done should outrun him. 
Some understand the words, ''/or a testimony unto themy^ as meaning 
^ for a testimony even to these gainsayers that I am come, not to destroy 
the Law, but to fulfil it, — ^to remove nothing, not even a shadow, till I 
have brought in the substance in its room.f These Levitical offerings 
I still allow and uphold, since that to which they point is not yet fully 
given."J But I cannot doubt that the true meaning of the word is "/)r 
a testimony against them ;§ for a witness against their unbelief, who are 
revising to give credence to me, even while I am attesting myself to be 
all which I claim to be, by such mighty works as these ; works of which 
they themselves ^hall have ratified the reality by the acceptance of thy 
gift^ by thy re-admission, as one truly cleansed, into the congregation of 
the people.*'! (John v. 36.) For the purpose of his going to the priest 
was this, that the priest might ascertain the fact, if really his leprosy had 
left him, (Lev. xiv. 3,) and, if so, might accept his gift,T and offer it as 
an atonement for him ; and might then, when all was duly accomplished, 
pronounce him clean and admit him anew into the congregation of Israel.** 

jnberi e/c fiaprvptov airoi^f ne deinceps vlWSl spceio negari miracnlum possit, et at, 
dam eorom judicio approbatus, monos obtullsset, testimoiiiam coDtra se haberent, 
impid se fiMsere, quod Christo obluctarentur. 

• *E^^/?aXev airdv, 

f So TertuUian in bis controversy with the Gnostics (Adv. Jfarc, L 4, c. 9) : 
Qaantikm entm ad glorijB humanie aversionem pertinebat, yetoit eum divulgare, 
quanUlm antem ad tutelam Lcgis, jussit ordinem implcrl Beng«l : Ut testimonium 
illis ezhibeatur, de MessiA praesente, Legi non derogantL 

X Augustine (QwEtt Evang^y L 2, qu. S): Quia nondum esse ooeperat sacrifidnm 
•anctum sanctorum, quod corpus ejus est 

§ C£ Mark vi. 11, where the same phrase, elc fiopTvpiov airolc, occurs with the 
parallel Luke iz. 6, where it appears elc fiofyrvpiov iif airovc, and where the context, 
even without this additional proof, would show beyond a doubt what the meaning was. 

I Maldonatus : Ut inezcusabiles essent sacerdotes, si in ipsum non crederent, cujua 
miracula probftssent. 

^ Aupov is used for a bloody offering by the LXX., as Gen. it. 4 ; Lev. l 2, 8, 10. 
So also several times in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as viil 4, where the dupa is evi- 
dently equivalent to the dCpd re koI dvaia^ of the verse preceding, therefore also of 
V. 1. Cf Matt V. 23. Tertullian {Ado. 3fare., L 4, c. 9) brings out too much the idea 
of a thank-offering in this gift which the man is bidden to offer, whicji properly it 
was not, though the words were admirable, applied to such : Arg^menta enim figurata 
atpote prophetata Icgis adhuc in suis imaginibus tucbantur, qui significabant hominem 
quondam peccatorem, verbo moz Dei emaculatum, offerre debere munus Deo apud 
templum, orationem scilicet et actionem gratlarum apud Eoclesiam, per Christum 
Jesum, catholicum Patris Sacerdotenu 

** All the eircumstanees of the leper*8 cleansing yielded themselves so aptly to the 
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theory of Church satis£Eu;tionB, as it gradually formed itself in the middle «j 
it is not to be wondered at that it was used at least as an illustratloD, ofti 
argument Yet even then we find the great truth, of Christ the alone C 
oftoi brought out aa the most prominent Thus by Gratian (De Fcsnitentid, 
Ut Dominus oetenderet quod non saoerdotali judicio^ sed largitate divius gra 
cato emundatur, leprosum tangendo mundaviti et postea sacerdoti sacrificium 
offerre prsBcepit Iieprosus enim tangitur, ciaa respectu divinsB pietatis men 
toris illustrata compungitur. .... Leprosus semetipsum sacerdoti reprseseni 
peocatum suum sacerdoti pcenitens confitctur. Sacrificium ez lege ofifert, du 
Actionem Ecclesis judicio sibi impositam {bcUb ezsequitur. Sed antcquam f 
dotem peryeniat, emundatur, dum per oontritionem cordis ante confessionem orii 
TeniA indulgetur. Ct Pet. Lombard {Sentf L 4, dist 18): Domnus Icprosn 
tate prius per se restituit, deinde ad sacer dotes misit, quorum judicio ostei 
mundatus. .... Quia etsi aliquis apud Deum sit solutus, non tamcn in facie ] 
solutus habetur, nisi per judicium saoerdotis. In solvendis ergo culpis yel re 
ita operatur sacerdos evangelicus et judicat, sicut olim legalis in illia, qui oonl 
erant leprA, qua peocatum signal. 



XL 

THE HEALING OF THE CESTURIOFS SERVAHT. 

Mate, viil 9 — 13 ; Lu« vii 1 — 10. 

Tbbre has been already occasion to speak of the utter impossibility of 
this healing being one and the same with that of the nobleman's son re- 
corded by St. John. (iv. 43.) But while wo may not thus seek to har- 
monize two narratives which relate to circumstances entirely different, 
yet there is still matter here remaining on which the harmonist may ex- 
ercise his skill : there are two independent accounts of this miracle, one 
given by St. Matthew, the other by St, Luke, — and, according to the 
first Evangelist, the centurion comes in his own person to ask the boon 
which he desires ; according to the third he sends others as intercessors 
between himself and the Lord, with other differences which flow out of 
this. There can be no doubt that we are to accept the latter as the more 
strictly literal account of the circumstance, as it actually came to pass ; 
— ^t Matthew, who is briefer, telling it as though the centurion had done 
in his own person what, in fact, he did by the intervention of others — 
an exchange of persons of which all historical narrations and all the 
language of our common life is full.* (Compare Mark x. 35, with Matt 
XX. 20, for another example of the same.) 

* Faustus the Manichsean uses the apparent divergences of the two narrations, 
namely, that in one the Centurion pleaded in his own person, in the other by inter- 
vention of Jewish elders, and the greater fulness of the one than of the other, it being 
■aid in one that " many shall come from the east and west, and sit down with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of God," while this is omitted in the other, to 
CMt a slight and suspicion upon both. It is of course this last declaration which 
makes him bent any how on getting rid of this history. The calumniator of the Old 
CoTeoant, he cannot endure to hear of the chiefs of that covenant sitting down at the 
fint places in the heavenly banquet Augustine^s reply oootaios much which is admi- 
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This centurion, probably one of the Roman garrison of Capernaum, 
was by birth a heathen; but, like him in the Acts, (x. 1,) who bore the 
same office, was one of the many who were at this time deeply feeling 
the emptiness of all polytheistic religions, and who had attached them* 
selves by laxer or closer bonds to the congregation of Israel and the 
worship of Jehovah, finding in Judaism a satisfaction of some of the 
deepest needs of their souls, and a promise of the satisfaction of all. 
He was one among the many who are distinguished from the seed of 
Abraham, yet described as fearing God, or worshipping God, of whom 
we read so oflen in the Acts, — ^the proselytes, whom the providence of 
God had so wonderfully prepared in all the great cities of the Greek 
and Roman world as a link of communication between Gentile and Jew, 
in contact with both, — ^holding to the first by their race, and to the last 
by their religion ; and who must have greatly helped to the ultimate 
fusion of both ipto one Christian Church. ^ 

But with the higher matters which he had learned from his inter- 
course with the people of the covenant, he had learned no doubt this, 
that all heathens, all " sinners of the Gentiles," were " without ;" that 
there was a middle wall of partition between them and the children of the 
stock of Abraham ; that they were to worship only as in the outer court, 
not presuming to draw near to the holy place. And thus he did not him- 
self approach, but sent others to, Jesus, in whom he recognized a being 
of a higher world, entreating him, by them, " thai he would come and heal 
his servant^^ a servant who, as St Luke adds, " was dear unto him^^* 
but now " was sick and ready to dieJ*^ The elders of the Jews, whom 
he employed on this errand, were his willing messengers, and appear 
zealously to have executed their commission, pleading for him as one 
whose affection for, and active well-doing towards, the chosen people 

rable on the unfair way in which the opposers of the truth find or make discrepan- 
cies where indeed there are none, — as though one narrator telling some detail in an 
event, contradicts another, who passes over that detail,— one saying that a person did 
this, contradicts another who states more particularly that he did it by the Bgeocy 
and intervention of another. All that we demand, he says, is, that men should be 
as just to Scripture as to any other historic record ; should suffer it to speak to men 
as they are wont to speak one to another (Con, Faust., L 88, c. 1, 8) : Quid ergo, ciim 
legimus, obliviscimur quemadmodum loqui soleamus t An Scriptura I>ei alitor do- 
biscum fuerat qudm nostro more locutura. C£ De Cons, Evang., L 2, c. 20. 

* Calvin : Lucas hoc mode dubitationem prffivenit, quie subire poterat lectorum 
animos : scimus enim, non habitos fuisse servos eo in pretlo, ut de ipsorum yit4 tam 
anzii essent domini, nisi qui singulari industriA yel fide vel aliA virtute sibt gratiam 
acquisierant Significat ergo Lucas non vulgare fuisse sordidumque mancipium, aed 
fidelem et raris dotibus ornatum servum qui eximiA gratift apud dominum poUeret 
hinc tanta illius vita) cura et tarn stodiota commendatia 
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deserved this return of favor : ^''fot he loveth our nation^ and he hath buUi 
ui a ^nagogtie.^'* 

But presently even this request which he had made seemed to him 
too great a boldness. In his true and ever-deepening humility he 
counted it a presumption to have asked, though by the intervention of 
others, the presence imder his roof of so exalted a personage. It was 
not merely that he was a heathen, and so might claim no near approadi 
to the King of Israel ; but there was, no doubt, besides this, and ming- 
ling with this, a deep and inward feeling of his own personal imwor- 
thiness and unfitness for a close communion with a holy being, which 
caused him again to send, beseeching the Lord to approach no nearer, 
but only to speak the word, and he knew that straightway his servant 
would be healed. And thus, in Augustine's words, *' while he counted 
himself unworthy that Christ should enter into his doors, he was counted 
worthy that Christ should enter into his heart,"* — a far better boon : for 
Qirist sat down in the houses of men, as of that proud, self-righteous 
Pharisee, whose hearts were not for this the less empty of his presence. 
But this centurion received him in his heart, whom he did not receive 
in his house.f And, indeed, every little trait of his character, as it 
comes out in the sacred narrative, combines to show him as one in whom 
the seed of God's word would find the ready and prepared soil of a 
good and honest heart. For not to speak of those prime conditions, 
faith and humility, which in so eminent a degree shone forth in him, — 
the evident affection which he had won from those Jewish elders, the 
zeal which had stirred him to build a house for the worship of the true 
Grod, his earnest care and anxiety about a slave — one so generally ex- 
cluded from all earnest human sympathies on the part of his master, 
that even a Cicero thinks it needful to excuse himself for feeling deeply 
the death of such an one in his household, — all these traits of character 
combine to present him to us as one of those " children of God" that 
were scattered abroad in the world, and whom Christ was to gather 
together into the one fellowship of his Church. (John xi. 52.) 

The manner is remarkable in which the centurion makes easier to 
himself his act of faith, by the help of an analogy drawn from the cirde 
of things with which he himself is familiar, by a comparison which he 

* Serm, 62, a 1 : Dicendo se iodignum pr»atitit dlgnam, dod in cujus parietei, 
led in cujua cor Christus iotraret. Neque hoc diceret cum tantA fide et humilitatei 
niu ilium quern timebat intrare in domum suam, corde gestaret Nam non erat magna 
liilicitas si Dominua Jesus intraret in parietes ejus et non esset in pectore cjuA. (Lac. 
Tilse.) 

t Augustine (Serm, 77, c. 8) : Tecio non recipiebat, corde receperat Quant5 
homiUor, tant6 capacior, taat6 plenior. Colles enim aquam repelluut, valles impleatur. 

M 
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borrows from his own military experience.* He knows that Christ's 
Vford will be sufRcient, for he adds, ^^ lam a man under authority y having 
ioldiers under m£, and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth, and to another^ 
Come, and he cometh, and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it" His 
argument is here from the less to the greater. " I am," he would say, 
" one occupying only a subordinate place, set under authority, a subal- 
tern, with tribunes and commanders over me. Yet, notwithstanding, 
those that are under me, obey me. My word is potent with them. I 
have power to send them hither and thither, and they go at my bidding, 
so that sitting still I can yet have the things accomplished which I would. 
How much more thou, who art not set, as 1 am, in a subordinate place, 
* but who art as a prince over the host of heaven,f who wilt have angels 
and spirits to obey thy word and run swiflly at thy command. It needs 
not then that thou comest to my house ; do thou only commission one of 
these genii of healing, who will execute speedily the errand of grace on 
which thou shalt send him."^ His view of Christ^s relation to the spi- 

* Bengel : Sapientia fidelis ex niditate militari pulchrd elucens. 

f The arparid olpuvioc. How true a notion thb indeed was, which in his simple 
faith the centurion had conceived for himself, we see from those words of our Lord's, 
« Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall presently give 
me more than twelve legions of angels I (Matt xxvi. 68.) Jerome (in loc) : Yolens 
ostendere Dominum quoque non per adventum tantCim corporis, sed per angelorum 
ministeria posse implerc quod vellet 

^ Severus (in Cramer a Catena) : E/ yilg tyd arpaTiurri^ Chf, kqI vKd l^ovaiav 
paoikiu^ TtTiUVf Tolg Sopv^poig hriXkoficUt TTwf oh ixuKkov ahrb^ 6 tCjv uvu Koi dy- 
ye^Miiv dwd/ieov notr^Tfl^, 3 deXeig ipel^ koI ytvrjaeroi ; and Augustine (Enarr. in Pa. 
zlTi. 9, and 8erm. bdi. a 2) : Si ergo ego, inquit, homo sub potestate, jubendi habeo 
potestatem, quid tu possis, cui omnes serviunt potestates I And Bernard more than 
once brmgs out this as an eminent and characteristic feature of his humility. Thus 
Ep, 892 : prudens et yerd corde humilis anima 1 dicturus quod praelatus esset 
militibus, repressit eztollentiam confessione subjectionis : immo prsBmisit subjectio- 
nem, ut pluris sibi esset quod suberat, qu&m quod prsserat ; and beautifully, J)e. Off, 
Epiie^ c 8: Non jactabat potestatem, quam nee solam protulit, nee priorem. ... 
Priemissa siquidem est humilitas, ne altitude prsecipitet Nee enim locum invenit 
arrogantia, ubi tam clarum humilitatis insigne prascesserat Such explanation 
appears preferable to any of those which make dvdpanoc (fird i^ovciaVf a man in 
authority. Rettig, {Theol. Stud. u. Krit., ▼. 11, p 472,) reading with Lachmann, 
dv6p, iird i^ova, raaaofievoCt (which last word, however, should not have been 
admitted into the text,) has an ingenious but untenable explanation in the latter and 
less eligible sense. Different from all these, and entirely original, is the view of the 
passage taken by the Auet Oper. Imperf.f who agrees so far with the right inter- 
pretation that he makes dvOpunoc vnd l^ovaiav, a man in a subordinate position ; 
but then will not allow, but expressly denies, that it is thus a comparison by way 
of contrast between himself and the Lord, which the centurion is drawing, — 
that he is magnifying the Lord's highett place by comparing it with his own 
only fubordinate, but that rather he is in all tkingt likening the one to the other : 
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ritual kingdom is as original as it is grand ; and it is so truly that of 
the Roman officer: the Lord appears to him as the true Caesar and 
ImperatoTy the highest over the hierarchy, not of earth, but of heaveiL 
(Col. i. 16.) 

In all this there was so wonderful a union of childlike faith and pro- 
found humility, that it is not strange to read that the Lord himself was 
filled with admiration : '^ WTien Jesus heard U, he marvelled* and stud 
to them that followed^ Verily ^ I say unto you, I have not found so great 
Jaithy no, not in Israeiy\ It is notable that St. Matthew alone records 
these words, which beforehand we should rather have expected to have 
found recorded by St. Luke. For it is he, the companion of the apostle 
to the Gentiles, that for the most part loves to bring out the side of our 
Lord's ministry, on which it looked not merely to the Jewish nation but 
to the heathen world. In these words, and in those which follow, is a 
solemn warning, on the Lord's part, to his Jewish hearers of their dan- 
ger of losing privileges, which now were theirs, but which yet they 

" Ai I am under worldly anthorities, and yet have those whom I may send, so thou, 
albeit under thine heavenly Father, hast yet a heavenly host at thy bidding." Ego 
sum homo sub potestate alterios, tamen habeo potestatem jubendi eis qui sub me sunt 
Nee enim impedior jubere minores, propter quod ipse sum sub majoribus ; sed ab illit 
qnidem jubeor, sub quibus sum ; illis autem jubeo, qui sub me sunt : sic et tu, quamvis 
sub potestate Patris sis, secundiim quod homo es, habes tamen potestatem jubendi 
angelis tuis, nee impediris jubere inferioribus, propter quod ipse habes superiorem. 
Tliis interpretation, though just capable of a fair meaning, is probably the outcoming 
of the Arian tendencies of the author. 

* Bot since all wonder, properly so called, arises from the meeting with something 
unexpected and hitherto unknown, how could the Lord, to whom all things were 
known, be said to marvel t To this it has been answered that Christ did not so mucii 
actually wonder, as commend to us that which was worthy of our admiration. Thoa 
Augustine (De Gen^ Cofi. Man.^ I 1, c, 8): Quod mirabatur Dominus, nobis miran- 
dum esse significabat; and he asks in another place, {Con, Adv. Leg^ et PropK, 1. 1, 
c T,) how should not he have known before the faith, which he himself had created f 
(An yer6 alius eam in corde centurionis operabatur, qu&m ipse qui mirabatur ?) There 
is against this, that it seems to bring an unreality into parts of our Lord's conduct, as 
though he did some things for show and the effect which they would have on others, 
instead of all his actions having their deepest root in his own nature, being the truth- 
ful exponents of his own most inmost being. On the other hand, to say that accord- 
ing to his human nature he might have been ignorant of some things, seems to 
threaten a Nestorian severance of the Person of Christ But the whole question of 
the Communio idiomatum, with its precipices on either side, is one of the hardest in 
the whole domain of theology. (See Aquinas, Sum. Theol., 8\ qu. 15, art 8, and 
Gbehabd 8 Loc. TheolLy I 4, p. 2, c 4.) 

f Augustine : In oliv& non inveni, quod inveni in oleastro. Ergo oliva super 
biens praecidatur : oleaster humilis inseratur. Vide inserentem, vide priecidentem 
Ct In Joh., Tract. 16, ad finem. 
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should see pass over from them into the possession of others.* Be- 
cause of their unbelief they, the natural branches of the olive tree, 
should be broken off; and in their room the wild olive should be grafifed 
in : " Mani/ shall come from the easi and from the west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham,^ and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven^'' shall be 
partakers of the heavenly festival, which shall be at the inauguration of 
the kingdom ; and from which they who were first invited should be ex- 
cluded. 

And then to him, or to his messengers, it was said, " Go thy way, and 
OB thou hast believed,\ so be it done unto thee. And his servant was healed 
in the selfsams hour ;" — not merely was there a remission of the strength 
of the disease, but it altogether Icfl him. There has sometimes been a 
difficulty concerning the exact nature of the complaint from which he 
was thus graciously delivered. In St. Matthew the centurion describes 
it as palsy, with which however the "grievously tormented*^ does 
not seem altogether to agree, nor yet St Luke's words that he was 
" ready to die^^ since in itself it is neither accompanied with these vio- 
lent paroxysms of pain, nor is it in its nature mortal. But paralysis 
with the contraction of the joints is accompanied with strong pain, and 
when united, as it much oftener is in the hot climates of the East and of 
Africa than among us, with tetanus, both causes extreme suffering, and 
would rapidly bring on dissolution.* 

* Augustine : Alienigena carne, domestid oorde. 

f Bernard (Serm. S, De Animd) : Oleum misericordiie in yase fiducisB ponit 
t At 1 Mace iz. 65, 56, it is said of Alcimus, who is described *' as taken with a 
palsy," that he died presently " with great torment," {fierd 0aadvov ftryd7.rj^,) as here 
this servant is described as ieivQ^ paaavt^ofzevoc, (See Winer's Real Wdrterbtiehf 
s. y. Paralytiselie.) In St Matthew and St. Mark those thus afflicted are alwaya 
wapah)riKol, in St Luke, both in his Qospel and in the Acts, irapa}.e7ivfihoi. 
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THE DEHOSIAG IN THE SYNAGOGUE OF GAPEBNAUE 

Mark l 28 — 26 ; Lukx iv. 33 — 36. 

Thx healing of this demoniao, the second miracle of the kind which 
tiie Evangelists record at any length, is very &r from offering so much 
remarkable as some other works of the same kind, yet it is not without 
its peculiar features. That which it has most remarkable, although that 
is not without its parallels, (see Mark i. 34 ; Matt. viii. 29,) is the testi- 
mony which the evil spirit bears to Christ, and his refusal to accept that 
testimony. In either of these circumstances, this history stands parallel 
to the account which we have in the Acts (xvi. 16—18) of the girl with 
the spirit of Apollo, who bore witness to Paul and his company, " These 
men are the servants of the Most High God, which show unto us the 
way of salvation," whereat, in like manner, Paul was " grieved," and 
would not permit it any more. 

Our Lord was teaching, as was his wont upon a Sabbath, in the syn- 
agogue of Capernaum ; and the people were already wondering at the 
authority with which he taught. But he was not only mighty in word, 
but also mighty in work, and it was ordained by the providence of his 
Heavenly Father, that the opportunity should here be offered him for 
making yet deeper the impression on his hearers, for here also confirm- 
ing the word with signs following. " There was in their synagogue a 
man with an unclean spirit;'*'' and this unclean spirit felt at once that 
One was nigh, who was stronger than all the kingdom wherounto he be- 
longed : hitherto his goods had been at peace ; but now there was come 
One who should divide the spoil. And with the instinct and conscious- 
ness of this danger which so nearly threatened the kingdom of hell, he 
cried out, — ^not the man himseli^ but the evil spirit which had usurped 
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dominion over him, — " saying^ Let us alone ;* what have we to do with 
thee^ thou Jesus of Nazareth ?\ art thou come to destroy us ? I know the0 
who thou art, the Holy One of Ood,"*^ Earth has not recognized her king, 
has not yet seen him through his disguise ; but heaven and hell alik^ 
bear witness unto him : " the devils also believe and tremble." 

Yet here this question arises, what could have been the motive to this 
testimony, thus borne 1 It is strange that the evil spirit should thus, 
without compulsion, proclaim to men his presence, who was come to be 
the destroyer of the kingdom of the devil. Rather we should expect 
that he would have denied, or sought to obscure, the glory of his Person. 
It cannot be said that this was an unwilling confession to the truth, forci- 
bly extorted by Christ's superior power, since it displeased him in whose 
&vor it professed to be borne, and was by him silenced at once. It re- 
mains either, with Theophylact and Grotius, to take this as the cry of 
base and abject fear, that with fawning and with flattery would fain avert 
from itself the doom, which with Christ's presence in the world appears 
80 near ; — to compare, as Jerome does, this exclamation to that of the fugi- 
tive slave, dreaming of nothing but stripes and torments when he encoun- 
ters his well-known lord, and who would now by any means turn away 
his anger \\ or else, and so Christ's immediately stopping of his mouth 
would seem to argue, this testimony was intended only to do harm, to 
injure the estimation of him in whose behalf it was borne. It was to bring 
the truth itself into suspicion and discredit, when it was borne witness to 
by the spirit of lies :§ and thus these confessions to Christ may have been 
intended only to anticipate and to mar his great purpose and plan, even 
as we see Mark iii. 22 following hard on Mark iii. 11. Therefore the 
Lord would not allow this testimony ; ^^ Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold 
thy peace, and com£ out of Aim;"j not as Michael the archangel, " Th$ 

* *Ea, Dot the imperative from ido, bat an interjection of terror, wrong out by 
the ^pepd Mox^ Kptatu^, (Heb. z. 27,) — ^unless indeed the interjection was originally 
this imperative. 

f "Sa^apifvoc here. The word appears in the New Testament in two other forms, 
Na^apaloc and NaCopatoc. Of all these the last is the most frequent 

X Grotius : Vult Jesum blanditiis demulcere, cui se certando imparem erat ezper- 
tna. Jerome (Comnu in Matth, ix.): Velut si servi fugitivi post multum temporis 
dominum suum yideant ; nihil aliud nisi de yerberibus deprecantur. 

§ Thus, with a slight difference in the view, Tertullian (Adv, Ifare., I 4, & T) ' 
Increpuit eum Jesus, pland ut invidiosum et in ips& confessione petulantem et maU 
adulantem, quasi hsec esset smnma gloria Christi, si ad perditionem dsBmonum yenia- 
set, et non potius ad homlnum salutem. 

I Tertullian (Adv. Mare., 1. 4, c. 8) : Illius erat, prsBConium immundi spiritlls res- 
puere, cui Sancti abundabant Calvin : Duplex potest esse ratio, cur loqui non sineret: 
niia{;eneraUs quod noodum matomm plena revelationis tempua adveneiat ; altera tpo- 
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Lord rebuke thee,'' (Jude 9,) but in his own name and in his own 
power. 

It might seem as though the evil spirit was not altogether and at 
(Kice obedient to the word of Christ, that it was not altogether a word of 
power ; since he bade him to hold his peace, and yet in the next verse 
it is said, that '' Ae cried trith a loud voice" as he was leaving the man. 
(Cf. Acts viii. 7.) But in truth he was obedient to this command of 
rilence ; he did not speak any more, and that was the thing which our 
Lord meant to forbid : this cry was nothing but an inarticulate cry of 
rage and pain. Neither is there any contradiction between St. Luke, 
(iv. 35,) who says that the evil spirit ** hurt him not^" and St. Mark, ac- 
cording to whom he '' tare" him : he did not do him any permanent 
injury ; no doubt what evil he could do him he did. Even St. Luke 
says that he cast him on the ground ; with which the phrase of the 
earlier Evangelist, that he threw him into strong convulsions, in fact 
consents. We have at Mark ix. 26 an analogous case, only with worse 
symptoms accompanying the going out of the foul spirit ; for what the 
devil cannot keep as his own, he will^ if he can, destroy ; even as Pha- 
raoh never treated the children of Israel worse than just when they 
were escaping from his grasp. Something similar is evermore finding 
place; and Satan vexes with temptations and with bufietings none so 
much as those who are in the act of being delivered from under his do- 
minion for ever. 

oulit, quod illos repadiabat praooaes so testes warn diyinitatis, qni lande soft nihil 
■Und quam maculam, et sinistram opinioDem aspergere illi poterant. Atqne hsM 
posterior indubia est^ quia testatum oportuit esse hostile dissidiom, quod babebai 
atenuB salntis et vitjB auctor cam mortis principe ejosque mimatrisi 
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THE HEALING OF SIMON'S WIFE'S MOTHER. 

Matt, viil 14 — 17 ; Mask L 29 — 81 ; Lon iv. 88 — 89. 

This miracle is by St. Mark and St. Luke linked immediately and in a 
manner that marks an historic connection, with that which has just 
oome under our notice. The sacred historians go on to speak of our 
Lord, saying, ^^And he arose out of the synagogue^ and went into Simon's 
house,^^ — in St Mark, "^ house of Simon and Andrew^ The 
stronger personality of Peter causes Andrew, the earlier called, and 
the leader of his brother to Jesus, probably also the elder brother, here 
as elsewhere to fall into the backgroimd. We may infer that he went 
on this Sabbath day to eat bread there. (Cf. Luke ziv. 1.*) Being 
arrived, it was told him of Simon's wife's mother, who *' was taken with 
a great fever^ and they besought him for her.'''* Here, again, we have 
the use of a remarkable phrase; Jesus ^^ rebuked the fever ^"^ as at other 
times he " rebuked*^ the winds and the waves ; and with such effect that 
it left her, and not in that state of extreme weakness and exhaustioD 
which fever usually leaves behind, when in the ordinary course of things 
it has abated ;f it lefl her not gradually convalescent : but so entire and 

* Maldonatus is greatly troubled that Peter should have a house, while it has 
been said before that he " left all," and to allow thb really to have been Simon's 
house appears to him to militate against the perfection of his state. His explanation 
and that of most of the Romish expositors is, that this house was one which had 
been Peter's, and which he had made over to his wife's mother, when he determined 
to follow Christ in the absolute renunciation of all things. It is needless ; the re- 
nunciation was entire in will, (see Matt xix. 27,) and ready in act to be carried out 
into all its details, as necessity arose. 

f Jerome {Comm, in Mait^ in loc.) observes this: Natura hominum istiusmodi 
est, ut post febrim magis lassescant corpora, et indpiente sanitate legrotationis mala 
sentiant 
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unwonted was her cure, that ^^immediately she arose and ministered 
unto themy^ was abld to provide for them what was necessary for 
Uidr entertainment ; a pattern, as has been often observed, in this to 
every one that has been restored to spiritual health, that he should use 
this strength in ministering to Christ and to his people.* ^ 

Hie fame of this miracle and that which immediately preceded it 
on the same day, spread so rapidly, that '* when the even was come^^ or 
as St. Mark has it, '* when the sun did wt^^ they brought to him many 
more that were variously afflicted. There are two explanations of this 
little circumstance, which all three Evangelists are careful to record, 
that it was not till the sun was setting or had actually set, that they 
brought these sick to Jesus ;— either, as Hammond and Olshausen sug- 
gest, that they waited till the heat of the middle day, which these sick 
and suffering were ill able to bear, was past, and brought them in the 
cool of the evening ; or else to say that this day being the Sabbath, (cf 
Mark i. 21, 29, 32,) they were unwilling to violate the sacred rest of the 
day, which they counted they would have done by bringing their sick to 
be healed ; and so, ere they would do this, waited till the Sabbath was 
ended. It did end, as is well known, at sunset. Thus Chrysostom in 
one place,f although in another he sees in it more generally a sign of 
the &ith and eagerness of the people, who even when the day was 
spent, still came streaming to Christ, and laying their sick at his feet. 

The quotation which St. Matthew makes from Isaiah, after he has 
recorded the numerous healings which Christ upon that day effected, 
is not without difficulties ; '* Viat it might he fulfilled which was spoken 
by Esaias the prophet^ saying ^ Himself took our infirmities and bore our 
Mieknesses.^^l The difficulty does not lie in the fact that St. Peter (1 Pet. 
ii. 24) quotes the same verse rather as setting forth the Messiah as the 
bearer of the sins than the healer of the sicknesses of his people. As 
fiir as the words go, St. Matthew is nearer to the original, which declares 
he came under our sicknesses and our sorrows, the penal consequences 
of our sins. And any apparent difference between the two sacred wri- 
ters of the New Testament vanishes when we keep in mind the intimate 

* Oerhard (Harm. Evang.^ a 88) : Sinml yer6 docemur, qnando splritualitiir sa- 
nati smnuB, ut membra nostra pnebeamus arma justitiaB Dei [Deo t] et ipsi serviamuft 
in justitlA et sanctitate coram ipso, inserrienies proximo, et membrifl Christi, sicat 
hffic mnliercula Ohristo et diacipulis ministrat 

f In CaAicEa's Catena, v. 1, p 278. 

X St. Matthew here forsakes the Septoagint, which would not have answered his 
purpose, {oh-oc rd^ itfjuxpriac ifuiv ^pet, koI irepi ifuiv ddwdrai,) and gives an inde- 
pendent translation. 
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connection which in Scripture ever appears between moral and physical 
suffering ; and not in Scripture only ; for many, probably all, languages 
have a word answering to our "evil," which bears in its double 
meaning of sin and of calamity, the deepest witness — for no witness is 
so deep as the involuntary witness of language — ^to this connection. 

But the application of the verse is more embarrassing. Those who 
have best right to be heard on the matter, deny that " bore*^ can mean 
" bore away," or that " took " can be accepted in the sense of 
" removed," and affirm that the words must mean a taking upon himself 
the sufferings and sorrows from which he delivered his people. But in 
what sense did our Lord take upon himself the sicknesses which he 
healed ? Does it not seem rather that he abolished them, and removed 
them altogether out of the way 1 It is no doubt a perfectly Scriptural 
thought, that Christ is the xa^pfi.a, the piaculum, who is to draw to him- 
self all the evils of the world, in whom all are to centre, that in him all 
may be abolished and done away ; — ^yet he did not become this through 
the healing of diseases, any more than through any other isolated acts 
of his life and conversation. He was not more this piacular expia- 
tion afler he had healed these sicknesses than before. We can under 
stand his being said in his death and in his passion to come himself undei 
the burden of those sufferings and pains from which he released others ; 
but how can this be affirmed of him when he was engaged in works of 
beneficent activity*? Then he was rather chasing away diseases and 
pains altogether, than himself undertaking them.* 

An explanation, which has found favor with many, has been sug* 
gested by those words which we have already noticed, that his labors 
were not ended with the day, but protracted &r into the evening, — so 
that he removed indeed sicknesses from others, but with painfulness to 
himself, and with the weariness attendant upon labors unseasonably 
drawn out ; and thus may not unfitly be said to have taken those sick- 
nesses on himself f Olshausen, though in a somewhat, more spiritual 

* Some hftye been tempted to make here Xafipatfeiv and patrrd^eiv = u^atptuf. 
(So Tertullian, Adv. Marc, L 8, c 17 : abstulii) But thb plainly will not suit with 
Uie original, where Messias is described not as the physician of, but the sufferer for, 
men ; or at least only the first through being the second. 

f So Woltzogen, whom, despite his Socinian tendencies, here Witsius {Meletem, 
Leideru.^ p. 402) quotes with approbation : Adeo ut locus hie prophet4B bis fuerit 
adimpletus ; semel cum Christus corporis morbos abstulit ab hominibus non sine sum- 
mA molestiA ac defatigatione, dum ad yesperam usque circa sBgrorum curatiooem oo- 
cnpatus, quodammodo^ ipsas hominum segritudines in se recipiebat. . . . AlteHL rice, 
dim suis perpessionibus ac morte spiritualiter morbos nostronun peccatorum 4 nobis 
■ostulit Cf. Orotius in loc. Theophylact had led the way to this explanation, find- 
ing an emfdiasis in the fact that the sick were brought to Jesus m the eyening, out of 
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manner, gives the same explanation. He says, the obscurity of the 
passage only disappears when we learn to think more really of the 
healing activity of C3irist, as an actual outstreaming and outbreaking of 
the fulness of his inner life. As therefore physical exertion physically 
wearied him, (John iv. 6,) so did spiritual activity long drawn out spi- 
ritually exhaust him, and this exhaustion, as all other forms of suffering, 
he underwent for our sakes. A statement questionable in its doctrine : 
moreover, I cannot believe that the Evangelist meant to lay any such 
stress upon the unusual or prolonged labors of this day, or that he 
would not as willingly have quoted these words in relating any other 
cure or cures which the Lord performed. Not this day only, even had 
it been a day of especial weariness, but every day of his earthly life 
was a conung under, upon his part, of the evils which he removed from 
others. For that which is the law of all true helping, namely, that the 
burden which you would lift, you must yourself stoop to and come 
under, (Gal. vi. 2,) the grief which you would console, you must your- 
self feel widi, — a law which we witness to as often as we use the words 
"sympathy" and "compassion," — ^was, of course, eminently true in 
him upon whom the help of all was laid.* Not in this single aspect of 
his life, namely, that he was a healer of sicknesses, were these words 
of the prophet fulfilled, but raUier in the life itself, which brought him in 
contact with these sicknesses and these discords of man^s inner being, 
every one of whidi as a real consequence of ^n, and as being at every 
moment contemplated by him as such, did press with a living pang into 
the holy soul of the Lord. Not so much the healing of these sicknesses 
was Qirist's bearing of them ; but his burden was that there were these 
sicknesses to heal. He " hore^ them, inasmuch as he bore the mortal 
suffering life, in which alone he could bring them to an end, and at 
length swallow up death in victory. 

•eason, (iropd /caipdv,) thoagfa he does not bring that drcamstsnce into oooneetioo 
with tbcM words of Isaiah. 

* Hilary (in loc.) : Passione corporis sni infirmitates humans imbecillitaiis ab- 
sorbens. In Sohoettgkn'b Hot, Heh, (in loc.), there is a remarkable qootation to the 
\ e£Eect from the book Sohar. 
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THE RAISING OF THE WIDOW'S SON. 

LuKi yiL 11—16. 

The city whither our Lord was bound, and at the gate of which this 
great miracle was wrought^ is not mentioned elsewhere in Scripture. 
It lay upon the southern border of Galilee, and on the road to Jerusa- 
lem, whither our Lord was probably now going to keep the second 
passover of his new ministry. That our Lord should meet the funeral 
at the gate of the city, while it belonged no doubt to the wonder-works 
of God's grace, while it was one of those marvellous coinddencee whidi, 
seeming accidental, are yet deep laid in the councils of his wisdom and 
of his love, is at the same time a natural droumstance, to be explained 
by the fact that the Jews did not suffer the interring of the dead in 
towns, but had their burial-places without the walls. Probably there 
was very much in the circumstances of the sad procession which he 
now met, to arouse the compassion even of them who were not touched 
with so lively a feeling for human sorrows as was the compassionate 
Saviour of men ; and it was this which had brought that ^^much peopW^ 
to accompany the bier. Indeed, there could little be added to the words 
of the Evangelist, whose whole narrative here, apart from its deeper 
interest, is a master-work for its perfect beauty — ^there could be little 
added to it to make the picture of desolation more complete — '' There 
toae a dead man carried outy* the only son of his mother^ and she was a 
widow,^^ The bitterness of the mourning for an only son had passed 
into a proverb ; thus, Jer. vi. 26, '' Make thee mourning as for an only 
son, most bitter lamentations ;'' and Zech. xii. 10, " They shall mourn 
for him as one moumeth for his only son;'' Amos viii. 10, ^'I wiU 
make it as the mourning of an only son." 

* 'EitKCi/itCtro, The techoical word b U^petv, and the carrying oat, kx^opa. 
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'^And when the Lord saw her^ he had compassion on her^ and said 
wnio her, Weep noL^' How different this '' Weep not,'^ from tiie '' Weep 
not*' whidi often proceeds from the lips of eartUy comforters, who, 
ev^i while they speak the words, give no reason why the mourner 
should cease from weeping ; but he that is come that he may one day 
make good that word, ** God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain," (Rer. xxi 4^) does diow now some 
effectual glimpses of his power, wiping away, though not yet for ever, 
the tears fnom the weeping eyes of that desolate mother. Yet, as 
Olshausen has observed, it would be an error to suppose that compas- 
sion for the mother was the deiermining motive for tMs mighty spiritual 
act on the part of Christ : for, in that case, had the joy of the mother 
been ihe only object which he had in view, the young man who was 
raised would have been used merely as a means^ which, yet no man can 
ever be. That joy of the mother was indeed the nearest consequence of 
the act, but not the final cause ; — that, though at present hidden, was, 
no doubt, the spiritual awakening of the young man for a higher life, 
through which, indeed, alone the joy of the mother became a true and 
an abiding joy. 

Hie drawing ni^ and touching the bier was meant as an intima- 
tion to the bearers that they should arrest their steps, and one wluck 
they understood, for immediately " /A^y that bare him stood stilV^ Then 
follows the word of power, and spoken, as ever, in his own name, 
^ Young man, I say unto thee. Arise ;^^ — ^I, that am the Resurrection 
and the Life, quickening ^Uhe dead, and calling those things which be 
not, as tJiough they were." And that word was heard, for '^ he that was 
dead sat up^ and began to speak." Christ rouses from the bier as easily 
as another would rouse from the bed,* — different in this even from his 
own messengers and ministers in the Old Covenant ; for they, not with- 
out an effort, not without a long and earnest wrestling with (rod, won 
back its prey from the jaws of death ; and this, because there dwelt not 
the fulness of power in them, who were but as servants in the house of 
another, not as a son in his own house.f 

* Aogustine {Serm, 9S, c 2): Hano tain fiidU exdtst m lecto, qti&mfadl& 
Christus in «epulcro. 

f See what has been said already, p. 83. Tlias too Massilloa, in a sermon 8ur la 
DinnitS de Jetut-ChriU, has these eloquent remarl^s : Elie ressuseite des morts, il est 
▼rai ; mais il est oblig6 de se coucher plusieurs fois sur le corps de Tenfiint qu*il 
ressuseite : il souffle, ilse retr^dt, il s'agite : on volt bien qn'il invoque une puissance 
^trangdre : qu'il rappelle de rempire de la mort me Ame qui D*est pas soumise k sa 
wmx: et qu'il n'est par ku-mdme le maitra de la mort et de la vie. J^os-Ohrist 
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''And fie delivered him to hie mother:' (C£ 1 Kin. xvii. 23 j 2 Kia 
iv. 36.) He who did this, shall onoe, when he has spoken the ^eat 
"Arise," which shall awaken not one, but all the dead, deliver all the 
divided, that have fidlen asleep in him, to their beloved for personal re- 
cc^ition and for a special fellowship of joy, amid the universal glad- 
ness and communion of love which shall then fill all hearts. We have 
the promise and pledge of this in the three raisings from the dead 
which prefigure that coming resurrection. The effects of this miracle on 
those present were for good ; " There came a fear on aH^' a holy fear, 
a sense that they were standing in the presence of some great one; 
'' and they glorifiid Ood^'^ — ^praised him for his mercy in remembering 
and visiting his people Israel, — :" saying that a great prophet is risen up 
among us,'' — ^They concluded that no ordinary prophet was among 
them, but a ''great" one, since none but the very greatest prophets of 
the olden times, an Elijah or an Elisha had brought the dead to life. 
In Uieir other exclamation, " God hath visited his people^'' lay no less an 
allusion to the long periods during which they had been without a pro- 
phet^ so that it might have seemed, and many might have almost feared, 
that the last of these had arrived.* 

reasoscite les morU oomme il fait les actiooa les plus comnumes ; 11 parle en midtrt 
i ceux qui dorment d*un Bommeil ^teniel ; et Ton gent bien qu*il est le Dieu de» 
marts oomme des yivans, jamais plus tranqoille que lorsqu'il opdre les plus grandes 
ehoaes. 

* Pfailostratcn ( VUa ApolhnU^ L 4, e. 46) relates a miracle as performed hj 
Apollonius, whidi is evidently firamed in imitatbn and rivalry of this. (See what 
has been said on this riyalry, p. 66, and in Baue's ApoUarUm wnd ChriUue, p. 40.) 
Apollonius met one day in the streets of Rome a damsel carried out to burial, fol- 
lowed by him to whom she was espoused, and a weeping company. He bade them 
set down the bier, saying that he would standi their tears, and having inquired her 
name, whispered something in her ear, and then taking her by the hand, he raised 
her up^ and she began straightway to speak, and returned to her fiither's house. Yet 
Philostratus does not relate this as probably having been more than an awakening 
from the deep swoon of an apparent death, (d^ihrviae r^v irop^v rov 6okovvtoc Cava- 
Tov,) and suggests an explanation that reminds one of the modem ones of Paulns and 
his school, — that Apollonius perceived in her a spark of life which had escaped the 
notice of her physicians and attendants; but whether it was this, or that he did 
really kindle in her anew the spark of an extinguished life, he acknowledges it im< 
possible lor him, even as it was for tka bystanders^ to say. 



XV. 

THE HEALING OF THE IMPOTENT MAN AT BETHESDA. 

JOHK T. 1 — 1ft. 

Ons who is perhaps the ablest among the commentators of the Romish 
communion begins his observations on this act of healing with the ex- 
pression of his hearty wish that the sacred historian had added a single 
word to its narrative, and told us at what ^^ feast of the Jews*'* it was 
wrought* Certainly an infinite amount of learned discussion would so 
have been saved ; for this question has been greatly debated, not merely 
for its own sake, but because of the important bearing which it has upon 
the whole chronology of St. John's Gospel, and therefore of our Lord's 
life ; for if we cannot determine the duration of his actual ministry 
from the helps which are supplied by this Gospel, we shall seek in vain 
to do it from the others. If it can be proved that this ^^ feast of the Jews^^ 
was the feast of the Passover, then St. John makes mention of four dis- 
tinct Passovers, three besides this present, ii. 13 ; vi. 4 ; and the last ; 
and we shall get to the three years and a half^ the half of a week of 
years for the length of Christ's ministry, which many, with just reason, 
as it seems, have thought they found intimated and designated before- 
hand for it in the prophecies of Daniel (ix. 27). But if this feast be 
that of Pentecost, or, as in later times many have been inclined to 
accept it, the feast of Purim, then the view drawn from the prophecy 
of Daniel, of the duration of Christ's ministry, however likely in itself, 
will yet derive no proof or confirmation from dates supplied by St. 
John ; nor will it be possible to make out from him, with any certainty, 

*MaldoDatu8, who seema almost inclined to fall out with St John that be has not 
done ao : Magnft nos Joannes molesUA contentioneque liber&sset si yel unum adje- 
disit rerbum, quo quis ille Judsorom dies fuisset festus dedarflsset 
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a period of more than between two and three years from our Lord*8 
baptism to his death. 

And first with regard to the history of the passage^ we have no older 
view thaA that of IrensBus. Replying to the Gnostics, who pressed the 
words of Isaiah, " the acceptable year of the Lord," to make them mean 
literally that our Lord's ministry lasted but a single year, he enumerates 
the Passovers of our Lord's life, and expressly includes this.* Origen 
however and the Alexandrians, who held with the Gnostics that our 
Lord's ministry lasted but a single year, resting upon the same phrase, 
" the year of the Lord," did not, as indeed consistently they could not, 
agree with Ireneeus ; nor did the Greek Church generally ; Chrysostom, 
Qrril, Theophylact, take it for the feast of Pentecost. At a later 
period, however, Theodoret, wishing to confirm his view of the half 
week hi Daniel, refers to St. John in proof that the Lord's ministry 
lasted for three years and a half,f implying that for him this feast was a 
Passover. This, too, was the view of Luther, Calvin, and it derived 
additional support from Scaliger's adherence to it ; and were the ques- 
tion only between it and the feast of Pentecost, the point would have 
been settled long ago, as now on all sides the latter is given up. 

But in modem times another scheme has been started, which at pre- 
sent divides the voices of interpreters, and has not a few in its favor, 
namely, that this feast is a feast of Purim ; that namely which went imme- 
diately before the second Passover of our Lord's ministry,J for such in 
that case would be the one named John vi. 4. But the view of Ireneeus 
that this present ^^ feast of the Jews^'* is itself a Passover, and the 
second — that other consequently the third — though not unencumbered 
with difficulties, yet is not, I think, to be exchanged for this newer 
theory. It is perplexing, as must be admitted, to find another Passover 
occurring so very soon (vi. 4). Nor may we press the argument, that 
St. John making mention of "Mtf feasf^ without further addition, means 
always the chief feast, the Passover ; for the examples adduced do not 
bear this out : he does indeed use this language, yet always with allusion 

* Oon, Hcer.t L 2, c 22 : SecundA vice aaoendit in diem festum PaschiB in Hiem- 
talem, qoando paralyticam qoi juxta natatoriam jacebat zxxviii annos curavit 

f ComoL in Dan, (in loc.) 

i This view was first suggested by Kepler. Hug has done every thing for it that 
ooold be done to make it plausible ; and among the valoable later G^erman commenta- 
tors on St. John, Tholuck and Olshausen are decidedly, and Liicke somewhat doubt- 
fully, adherents to this opinion. So, too, Neander, {Leben Jeni., p. 480.,) and Jacobi, 
in the TluolL Stud, u. Krit,, v. 11, p. 861, seq. Both he and Liicke enter very tho- 
roughly into the question. Hengstenberg {Chriitoioffie, y. 2, p. 661) eamestlj 
opposes it and maintains the earlier, as does Paulus. 
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to some mention of the feast made shortiy before.* But the argument 
which mainly prevails with me is this-^the Evangelist dearly connects 
the Lord's coming to Jerusalem with the keeping of this feast ; it was to 
celebrate the feast he came. But there was nothing in the feast of Purim 
to draw him thither. It was no religious feast at all; but only a 
popular ; of human, not of divine institution. There was no temple 
service pertaining to it; but men kept it at their own houses. And 
though naturally it would have been celebrated at Jerusalem with more 
pomp and circumstance than any where besides, yet there was nothing 
in its feasting and its rioting, its intemperance and excess, which would 
have made our Lord particularly desirous to sanction it with his presence. 
As far as Mordecai and Esther and the deliverance wrought in their days 
stand below Moses and Aaron and Miriam and the glorious redemption 
from Egypt, so in true worth, in dignity, in religious significance, stood 
the feast of Purim below the feast of the Passover ; however a carnal 
generation may have been inclined to exaggerate the importance of 
that, in the past events and actual celebration of which, there was 
so much to flatter the carnal mind. There is an extreme improbability 
in the hypothesis that it was this which attracted our Lord to Jerusa- 
lem ; and these considerations strongly prevail with me to believe that 
&e earlier view is the most accurate, and that this feast which our 
blessed Lord adorned with his presence and signalized with this great 
miracle, is " the feast," that feast which is the mother of all the rest, the 
Passover. 

The scene of this miracle was the immediate neighborhood! of the 
pool of Bethesda.^ It has been common for many centuries to point 



* MoreoTer, the article before hprr^ should most likely find no place. Our trana> 
lators have not recognized it 

f It was wrought iirl ry irpopartjcf, which should be completed, not as we have 
done it with dyopa, but with irvXy, (see Neh. ill 1 ; ziL 89, LXX., irvXij irpoparnciff) 
and translated ''by the sheep g(U«t** rather than "by the sheep market.'* The 
transcribers were unacquainted with the localities of Jerusalem, and the construction 
of the passage was not very clear, and thus a considerable number of variations have 
crept in ; but the commonly received reading has been adopted as the best founded 
by all later critica. KoXvfipijBpa = natatoria, (cf. John iz. 7,) from KoXvfi^uo, to dive, 
or swim. We meet the word Eccles. iL 6, LXX., for the reservoir of a garden. It 
is used in ecclesiastical language alike for the building in which baptisms are per- 
formed (the baptistery), and the font which contains the water. (See Suioxa's TTie*,, 
8. w. paimariipLov and KoXvfifiijdpa,) 

X Brjdeadd = domus misericordiss. This word also, which was strange to the trans- 
cribers, has been written in many ways. Some hare appealed, as Bengel for instance, 
to this passage, as important for fixing the date when this Gospel was written, as pror- 
ing, at least, that it was written before the destmetion of Jernsalem. Yet in tmdi H 

m 
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out the large excavation near the gate now called St. Stephen's gate, as 
the ancient Bethesda.* It is true that its inunense depth, seventy-five 
feet, had perplexed many; yet the incurious ease which has misnamed \ 
BO much in the Holy Land and in Jerusalem, had remained without 
being seriously challenged, until Eobinson, our latest, as in the main 
our best, authority on all such matters, among the many traditions which 
he has disturbed, affirms that " there is not the slightest evidence which 
can identify it with the Bethesda of the New Testament."! Nor does 
the tradition which identifies them ascend higher, as he can discover, 
than the thirteenth century. He sees in that rather the remains of the 
ancient fosse which protected on the north side the citadel Antonia ; and 
the true Bethesda he thinks he finds, though on this he speaks not with 
any certainty, in that which goes now by the name of the Fountain of 
the Virgin, being the upper fountain of Siloam. J 

In the porches round '' lay a great multitude of impotent folk, blind, 
halt, and withered ;^^ the words which complete this verse, ^'waiting for 
the moving of the water ^^ lie under strong suspicion, as the verse foUow- 

does not prove any thing. St John might still have said, "There tf at Jerusalem a 
pool,'* while that had remained, suryiving the destructioD ; or might have irritten 
with that vivid recalling of the past, which caused him to speak of it as existing yet 
The various reading lyv for kori is no doubt to be traced to transcribers, who being 
rightly persuaded that this Gospel was composed after the destruction of the dty, 
thought that St. John could not have otherwise written. 

* Rohr, in his FaleitinOy p, 66, does so without a misgiving. 

f Biblical Beiearehes, v. 1, p. 489, seq. 

X He was himself witness of that remarkable phenomenon, so often mentioned of 
old, as by Jerome (In hat. viil) : Siloe .... qui non jugibus aquis, sed in certis horis 
diebusque ebuUiat ; et per terrarum concava et antra saxi durissimi cum magno sonitu 
yeniat ;— but which had of late fidlen quite into discredit,— of the waters rapidly 
bubbling up, and rising with a gurgling sound in the basin of this fountain, and in a 
few minutes retreating again. When he was present they rose nearly or quite a foot. 
(Re$earehe9, v. 1, pp. 606 — 608.) Prndentius, whom he does not quote, has antici- 
pated the view that this Siloam is Bethesda, and that in this phenomenon is << <A# 
troubling of the water" however the healing virtue may have departed 

VarllsBUoareAudit 
Momentls Isttees, nee flaetmn semper anlielat, 
Sed vice dlstinctA Isrgos Iacos acdpit baustus. 
Agmlns languentam litiant ipem fonUs avari, 
Membrorum maealas puro ablatnra natato; 
Certatlm Interea roranU pnmlee raoeas 
Expectant seatebras, ei siooo margine peadent 

Berhapa it is not a sUp of memory, but hia belief in the identity of Siloam and Be- 
thesda, which makes Irenaos {Con. Ear., L 4, c. 8) to say of our Lord : £t Sao4 
•tSam anpe Sabbatia coravit ; et propter hoc aaudebant ei multi die Sabbatomin. 
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ing has undoubtedly no right to a place in the text That fourth vena 
the most important Greek and Latin copies are alike without^ and most 
of the early versions. In other MSS. which retain this verse, the obelus 
which hints suspicion, or the asterisk which marks rejection, is attached 
to it ;* whOe those in which it appears unquestioned belong mostly, as 
Griesbach shows, to a later recension of the text. And this fourth 
▼erse spreads the suspicion of its own spuriousness over the last clause 
of the verse preceding, which, though it has not so great a body of evi- 
dence against it, has yet, in a less degree, the same marks of sus- 
picion about it. Doubtless whatever here is addition, whether only 
the fourth verse, or the last clause also of the third, found very early 
its way into the text ; we have it as early as Tertullian, — ^the first 
witness for its presence.f The baptismal angel, a favorite thought 
with him, was here foreshowed and typified; as, somewhat later, 
AmbroseJ saw a prophecy of the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
consecrating the waters of baptism to the mystical washing away 
of sin; and Chrysostom and others make frequent use of this 
Terse.§ At first probably a marginal note, expressing the popular 
notion of the Jewish Christians concerning the origin of the healing 
power which from time to time these waters possessed, by degrees it 
assumed the shape in which now we have it : for there are marks of 
growth about it, betraying themselves in a great variety of readings, 
— some copies omitting one part, and some another of the verse — all 



* In Jerome's phrase, though not used with reference to this verse, Yem jugalante 
conftMsum est 

f De Baptt c. 6: Angelom aquia intervenire, si nornm videtor, exemplum 
ftitumm prsecucurrit Pisdnam Bethsaida angeloa interveniens commovebat ; obeer- 
vabant qui yaletudinem querebantur. Nam si quis prsBvenerat descendere illuc, queri 
poet lavacrum desinebat Figura ista medicins oorporalis spiritalem medicinam 
canebat e& formA quA semper carnalia in figurA spiritalium antecedunt Proficiente 
itaque hominibus gratift Dei plus aquis et angelo aooessit: qui vitia corporis reme£- 
abant nunc spiritum medentur : qui temporalem operabantur salutem, nunc etemam 
reformant : qui unum semel anno liberabant, nunc quotidie populos oonserrant It 
will be observed that he calls it above, the pool Bethtaida ; this is not by accident, 
for it recurs {Adv. Jud., c. 18) in Augustine, and is still in the YiJgate. 

\ De Spir. Sanct, 1. 1, c. 7 : Quid in hoc typo Angelua nisi discensionem Sancti 
Spiritiis nuntiabat, quie nostris future temporibus, aquas sacerdotalibus invocata 
predbus consecraret t and De My%t, c. 4 : lUis Angelus descendebat, tibi Spiritui 
Sanctus ; illis creature moyebatur, tibi Christus operatur ipee Dominus creatur». 

§ Thus he says (/n Joh., Horn. 86) : '* As there it was not simply the nature of 
the waters which healed, for then they would have always done so, but when was 
added the energy of the angel ; so with us, it is not simply the water which worki, 
hat when it has received the grace of the Spirit, then it washes away all sina" 
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which is generally the sign of a later addition : thus, little by little, it 
procured admission into the text, probably at Alexandria first, the birth- 
plaoe of other similiar additions. Hiere is nothing in the statement 
itself which might not have found place in St John« It rests upon that 
religious view of nature, which in all nature sees something beyond 
nature, which does not believe that it has discovered causes, when, in 
ikct, it has only traced the sequence of ph^iomena, and which in all 
recognizes a going forth of liie immediate power of God, invisible agen- 
cies of his, whether personal or otherwise, accomplishing his will * 

* Hammond's expUmatioa of this phenomenon, which seems like a leaf borrowed 
from Dr. Paulus, is very singular, both in itself^ and as coming from him. It very 
early awoke earnest remonstrances on many sides, — see for instance Witsins, in Woiys 
Cwrm (in loc.) The medicinal virtues of this pool be supposes were derived from the 
washing in it the carcasses and entrails of the beasts sliun for sacrifices. In proof that 
they were here washed, be quotes Brocardus, a monk of the thirteenth century I whose 
authority would he nothing, and whose words are these : Intrantibus porr6 portam 
Gr^s ad sinistram oocurrit piscina probatica, in qu4 Nathinssi lavabant hostias quas 
tradebant sacerdotibus in Templo oflferendas : that is, as every one must confess, washed 
their fleeces before delivering them to he offered by the priests. Some in later times 
have amended this part of the theory, who, knowing that the sacrifices were washed 
in the temple and not without it, have supposed that the blood and other animal 
matter was drained off by conduits into this pooL But to proceed, — the pool, he says, 
possessed these healing powers only at intervals, because only at their great feasts, 
and eminently at their Passover, was there slain any such great multitude of beasts 
aa could Unge and warm those waters, and for the time make them a sort of animal 
bath. The ayye'koq is not an angel, but a menenger or servant sent down by those 
who were skilled in the matter to stir the waters, that thtf grosser and thicker parti- 
cles, in which the chief medicinal virtue resided, but whidi as heaviest would have 
sxmk to the bottom, might re-infuse themselves in the waters. The fact that only one 
each time was healed he explains, that probably the pool was purposely of very limited 
dimensions, for the concentrating of its virtues, thus giving room for no more than one 
at a time : and thus by evaporation or otherwise its strength was exhausted before 
plaoe could be made for another. He has here worked out at length a theory whidi 
Theophylact makes mention o!^ although there is no appearance that he himself ac- 
cepted it, as Hammond affirms. His words are : EZ;t<^ dl ol itoX^mI t&7r6^)7^iv, 6ri koI 
dird fiovov Tov nXuveoBai rii ivroadia riSv lepeiuv ^wofuv rivd Xofi^dvei Beiorepav rd 
€6(jf» And after all it seems more than doubtful whether he does not mean that some 
thought this grace was given to the waters because they were used for washing the 
altar sacrifices ; and not that it was naturally imparted through that washing. Cer- 
tainly what follows in his exposition seems very nearly to prove this. This explana- 
tion has found favor with one, a physician I should imagine, (RicBTxa, De Baineo 
Animalit p. 107, quoted by Winer, Heal Worterhueh, s. v. Bethesda,) whose words 
are these : Non miror fontem tant& adhuc virtute animali hostiarum calentem, quippe 
in proxima loca tempestivd effusum, ut pro pleniori partium misoeU turbatum triplict 
maxim^ infirmorum dassi, quorum luculenter genus nervosum laborabat, profbisse ; 
et quia animalis luec virtus cit6 cum calore aufugit, et vappam inertem, immo putrem 
felinquit, iis taotum qui primi ingreasi aunt^ salutem attulisse. 
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From among the multitude that are wutiDg here, Qm&t singles out 
one on whom he will show his power ;— one only, for he came not now 
to be the healer of men's bodies, save only as he could link on to this 
healing the truer healing of their souls and spirits. One construction 
of the fifth verse would make the poor cripple, the present object of his 
healing love, to have been actually waiting at the edge of that pool fbr 
the *^ thirty and eight yeara*^* which are named; while according to 
another construction, the thirty-eight years express the age of the man. 
Neither is right, but rather that which our version gives. The eight 
and thirty years are the duration, not of his life, but of his malady, — 
while yet it is not implied that he had been expecting his healing fit>m 
that pool for all that time ; though, from his own words, we infer that he 
had there been waiting for it long. The question, '^ Wilt thou be made 
whole r' at first might seem superfluous ; for who would not be made 
whole if he might 1 and the very presence of this man at the place of 
healing witnessed for his desire. But the question has its purpose. 
This impotent man probably had waited so long, and so long waited in < 
vain, that hope was dead or well-nigh dead within him, and the question 
is asked to awaken in him anew a yearning after the benefit, which the 
Savioiir, compassionating hb hopeless case, was about to impart. His 
heart may have been withered through his long suflerings and the long 
neglects of his fdlow-men ; it was something to persuade him that this 
stranger pitied him, was interested in his case, would help him if he 
ooold. So persuading him to believe in his love, he prepared him to 
believe also in his might. Our Lord was giving him now the faith, 
whidi presently he was about to demand of him. 

In the man's answer there is not a direct reply to the question, but 
an explanation why he yet continued in his infirmity. " Bight gladly. 
Sir," he would say, '' only / have no many when the water if troubled, to 
put me into the pooV^ The virtues of the water disappeared so fast, 
they were so preoccupied, whether from the narrowness of the spot, or 
firom some cause which we know not, by the first comer, that he who 
through his own infirmity and the lack of all friendly help could never 
be this first, missed always the blessing; ^ While lam coming^ another 
eteppeth dovm before m«." But the long and weary years of baffled ex- 
pectation are at length ended : *' Jesus aaith unto him, JRise, take up thy 
bed and wdUcy^ and the man believed that power went forth with that 

* These thirty and eight yein of the maa'e paniehment answering ao exactly to 
the thirty-eight years of Israel's ponishmeDt in the wilderness have not nnnatundly 
led many, old and new, (see HmaacsiiBKEO, ChrietoL, v. 2, p. 508,) to find m this 
man a type of Israel after the fledk 
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word, and making proof, he found that it was even so : " immediaUly tki 
man wa8 made whole^ and took up his bed and toalkedj*^ It is difierent 
with him from that other impotent man. (Acts iii. 2.) He, when he was 
healed, walked and leaped and praised God. (ver. 8.) His infirmity 
was no chastisement of an especial sin, for he had been *' lame firom 
his mother's womb." But this man shall carry his bed, a present me- 
mento of his past sin. 

But " the Jew8^^ not here the multitude, but some among the spiritual 
heads of the nation, whom it is very noticeable that St. John continually 
characterizes by this name, (i. 19; vii. 1; ix. 22; xviii. 12, 14;) find 
&ult with the man for carrying his bed in obedience to Qurist's com- 
mand, their reason being because " the same day*^ on which the miracle 
was accomplished *' was the Sabbath ;" and the carrying of any burden 
was one of the expressly prohibited works of that day. Here, indeed, they 
had apparently an Old Testament ground to go upon, and an interpreta- 
tion of the Mosaic Law from the lips of a prophet, to justify their inter- 
ference, and the offence which they took. But the man's bearing of his 
bed was not a work by itself; it was merely the corollary, or indeed 
the concluding act, of his healing, that by which he should make proof 
himself, and give testimony to others of its reality. It was lawful to 
heal on the Sabbath day ; it was lawful then to do that which was im- 
mediately involved in and directly followed on the healing. And here 
lay ultimately the true controversy between Christ and his adversaries, 
namely, whether it was most lawful to do good on that day, or to leave 
it undone. (Luke vi. 9.) Starting from the imlawfulness of leaving 
good undone, he asserted that he was its true keeper, keeping it as God 
kept it, with the highest b^eficent activity, which in his Father's case, 
as in his own, was identical with deepest rest, — and not, as they accused 
him of being, its breaker. It was becau^ he had himself " done those 
things," (see ver. 16,) that the Jews persecuted him, and not for bidding 
the man to bear his bed, which was a mere accident and consequence 
involved in what he himself had wrought.* TWs, however, first at- 
tracted their notice; whereupon they ^^said unto him that was eured^ H 
is the Sabbath day : it is not lawful for thee to carry thy bed,^^ Already 
the Pharisaical Jews, starting from passages such as Exod. xxiii. 12; 
xxxi. 13—17 ; xxxv. 2, 3 ; Num. xv. 32—36 ; Nehem. xiii. 15—22^ 
had laid down such a multitude of prohibitions, and drawn so infinite a 
number of hair-splitting distinctions, as we shall have occasion -to see 
Luke xiii. 15, 16, that a plain and unlearned man oould hardly come to 

* (klvwL : Nod raom iiiod6 fiMtam ezcnflat, sed ejui etuun qtd grabbatam sinim 
tobt. Erat eoim appendix et qiuun pars miraculi, quia nihil qo&m eftn approbatio arat 
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know what was forbidden, and what was pennitted. This poor man 
oonoemed himself not with these subtle casuistries. He only knew 
that the man with power to make him whole, the man who had shown 
compassion to him, had bid him do what he was doing, and he is satis> 
fied with this authority : ^ He that made me whole, the same eaid unto 
me^ Take up thy bed and toalk^ * Surely a good model of an answer, 
when the world finds fault and is scandalized with what the Christian 
18 doing, contrary to its works and ways, and to the rules which it has 
kid down ! . 

For this man, the greater offender, they inquire now, as being the 
juster object of censure and punishment : *' 7%en asked they him. What 
man is that which said unto thee. Take up thy bed and walk T' Hie ma- 
lignity of the questioners, coming out as it does in the very shape in 
which they put their question, is worthy of note. They do not take up 
the poor man's words on their most &yorable side, and that which plainly 
would have been the more natural ; they do not say, ^' What man is he 
Uiat made thee whole 1'' but, probably, themselves knowing perfectly 
well, or at least guessing, who his Healer was, yet wishing to imdermine 
any influence which he may have obtained over this simple man, — an 
influence already perceptible in his finding the authority of Jesus sufli- 
dent to justify him in his own eyes for transgressing their command- 
ment, — they insinuate by the form of the question that the man could 
not be from God, who gave a command at which they, the interpreters 
of God's law, were so greatly aggrieved and oflended.f 

But the man could not point out his benefactor, for he had already 
withdrawn : '' Jesus had conveyed himself away, a multitude being in that 
plauceP Many say, as Grotius for instance, because he would avoid os- 
imitation and the applauses of the people : but '^ a multitude being in that 
plaee*^ may be only mentioned to explain the &cility with which he 
withdrew : he mingled with and passed through the crowd, and so was 
lost from sight in an instant. Were it not that the common people 
usually took our Lord's part in cases like the present, one might imagine 
that a menacing crowd under the influence of these chie& of the Jews 
had gathered together while this conversation was going forward betwixt 
the healed cripple and themselves, from the violence of whom the Lord 
withdrew himselj^ his hour being not yet come. 

Though we cannot of coarse draw any conclusion from the (drcum- 

* Augustine {In Ev, Joh^ Tratt 17) : Ken sociperem jaMiooem 4 quo reeeperam 
ttoitateml 

f Orotiui: £q malitin iogeniamt noo diconti Qois est qui te sanavltt sed, Qois 
jnssit grabatum toUere f QcMnnit noo quod mir go U ir, isd quod odunmieolnr. 
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stance, yet it is a sign of good augury that ^^ Jews Jlndeth him in the 
temple^^ rather than any where else. It is as though he was there re- 
turning thanks for the great mercy which had been so lately youcfasafed 
him. ((X Isai. xxxviiL 22 ; Acts iii. 8.) And now our Lord, whose 
purpose it ever was to build upon the healing of the body the better 
healing of the soul, suffers not this matter to conclude without a word 
of solemn warning, a word which showed that all the past life of the 
sufferer lay open and manifest before him ; even things done more than 
thirty-eight years ago, before, that is, his own earthly life had commenced : 
^ Behold^ thou art made whole: sin no more^ lest a worse thing come unto 
ihee*^ — a worse thing than those thirty and eight years of pain and infir- 
mity I words which give us an awful glimpse of the severity of God's 
judgments. This infirmity had found him a youth and left him an old 
man ; it had withered up all his manhood, and yet '' a worse thing^ even 
than this is threatened him, should he sin again.* 

What the past sin of this sufferer had been, to which the Lord alludes, 
we know not, but the man himself knew very well ; his conscience was 
the interpreter of the warning. This much, however, is plain to us; 
that Christ did connect the man's suffering with his individual sin ; for 
however he rebuked man's uncharitable way of tracing such a connec- 
tion, or the scheme of a Theodice, which should in every case affirm a 
man's personal suffering to be in proportion to his personal guilt, a 
scheme which all experience refutes, much judgment being deferred and 
awaiting the great day when all things shall be set on the square; yet 
he meant not thereby to deny that much, very much of judgment is 
even now continually proceeding. However unwilling men may be to 
receive this, bringing as it does God so near, and making retribution so 
real and so prompt a thing, yet is it true not the less. As some eagle 
pierced with a shaft feathered from its own wing, fo many a sufferer, 
even in this present time, sees and cannot deny that it was his own sin 
that fledged the arrow of God's judgment, which has pierced him and 
brought him down. And lest he i^ould miss the connection, often- 
times he is punished, it may be himself sinned against by his fellow- 
man, in the very kind in which he himself has sinned against others. 
Hie deceiver is deceived, as Jacob ; the violator of the sanctities of 
&mily life is himself wounded in his tenderest and dearest relations, as 



* Calyin : Si nihil femlis profidat erga nos DeuB, quibus leniter nos tanqoam teneros 
ac delicatos filios hitmaiiisaimaB pater castigmt, novam personam et qoaii alienam 
induere cogitur. Flagella ergo ad domandom noetram ferociam accipit .... Qnare 
noo minim eat ai atrociorihcia pcsnis quaai malleia oooterat Deus, qoibna mediocrif 
poena nihil prodett: frangi enim nqunm est, qui corrigi dod snatinent 
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wm David. And many a sinner, who cannot read his own doom, for it 
il a final and a fatal one, yet declares in that doom to others that there 
is indeed a coming back upon men of their sins : the grandson of Ahab 
il himself treacherously slain in the portion of Naboth the Jezreelite ; 
(9 Kin. ix. 23 ;) William Rufiis perishes, himself the tlurd of bis &mily, 
IB the New Forest, the scene of the sacrilege and the crimes of bb 
iioe .♦ ' 

But to return ; ** The man departed^ and told the Jews that it was 
Jimu which had made him whole.*^ Whom he did not recognize in the 
crowd, he has recognized in the temple. lUs is Augnstine^s remark, 
who builds on it many valuable observations upon the inner calm and 
solitude of spirit in which alone we shall recognize the Lord.f Tet 
while these remarks may stand in themselves, they scarcely find place 
here. Hie man probably learned from the bystanders the name of Ids 
d^verer, and went and told it, — scarcely, as some assume, in treachery, 
or to augment the envy which was already existing against him, at 
least there is not a trace of this in the narrative itself — ^but gratefully 
proclaiming aloud and to the rulers of his nation the physician who had 
healed him4 He expected, probably, in the simplicity of his heart, 
that the name of him, whose reputation, if not his person, he had already 
kaown, whom so many eoimted as a prophet, if not as the Messiah him- 
self would liave been sufficient to stop the mouths of the gainsayers. 
Had it been in a baser spirit that he went, as Chrysostom ingeniously 
observes, he would not have gone and told them '* that it was Jesus which 
htd made him whole^^ but rather that it was Jesus who had bidden him 
to carry his bed. 

His word, however, profited nothing. The Jews were only pro- 
voked the more ; for so is it ever with the revelation of the divine : 
what it does not draw to itself it drives from itself; what it does not 
win to obedience it arrays in active hostility. They are now more bit- 
terly incensed against the Lord, not merely because he had encouraged 
this man to break, but had in that act of healing himself broken, the 

* Tragedy in iU highest fbrm oontinually ooeupies itself with this truth — no- 
where, perhaps, so greatly as in the awful reproduction in the Choephores of the 
•eeDe in which Clytemnestra stood o^er the prostrate bodies of Agamemnon and 
OasBandra — a reproduction with only the difference that now it is she and her para- 
mour that are the slain, and her own son that stands over her. 

t In Ev. JoK, Tract. 17: Difficile est fa turhA vidcre Christum.. . . .Turha stre- 
pHnm habet ; risio ista secretum desiderat .... In turb& non eum vidit, in tempio 
vidit 

X Oalvin: Nihil minus fa animo habuit qu&m oonflare Christo inridiam; nihil 
enim minus sperarit quAm nt tantopere fiirerunt adyersilLB Christum. Pins eigo 
affBChis fuit, quum yellet justo ac deUto honore medicum suum prosequi. 

m 
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Sabbath, — set at nought, that is, their traditions about it. In his repljr 
he seeks to lifl up the cavillers to the true standing point from which 
to contemplate the Sabbath, and his relation to it as the only-begotten of 
the Father. He is no more a breaker of the Sabbath than Grod is, when 
he upholds with an energy that knows no pause the work of his creation 
from hour to hour, and from moment to moment : '' My Father worketh 
hitherto^ and I work;^* my work is but the reflex of his work. Abstinence 
from an outward work belongs not to the idea of a Sabbath, it is only 
more or less the necessary condition of it for being so framed and con- 
stituted as ever to be in danger of losing the true collection and rest of 
the spirit in the multiplicity of earthly toil and business. Man indeed 
must cease from his work, if a higher work is to find place in him. He 
scatters himself in his work, and therefore must collect himself anew, 
and have seasons for so doings But with him who is one with the 
Father it is otherwise. In him the deepest rest is not excluded by the 
highest activity ; nay rather, in God, in the Son as in the Father, they 
are one and the same.* 

This defence of what he has done only exasperates his adversaries 
the more. They have here not a Sabbath-breaker only, but also a bla»- 
phemer, one who, as they well perceive, however some later may have 
refused to see it,f is putting himself on an equality with God, is claim- 
ing divine attributes for himself; and they now not merely persecute, 
but seek to slay him.^ Hereupon follows a discourse than which there 
is no weightier in Holy Scripture, for the fast fixing of the doctrine con- 
cerning the relations of the Father and the Son. Other passages may 

* Thus Augustine on the eternal Sabbath-keeping of the faithful {Ep. 55, c. 9): 
Inest autem in ilU requie non desidiosa segnitia, sed quaadam ineffabilis tranquillitat 
actionis otiosis. Sic enim ab hujus vita operibos b fine requiescitur, ut in alteriua 
vit«B actione gaudeatur. 

f Augustine (In Ev, JoK, Tract, 17) : Eooe intelligunt Judaei, quod non intellignni 
Ariani. 

\ The words koL k^row airbv dtroKTelvM (ver. 16), are probably transferred firom 
this ver. 18, where they are in their fit place : but there they anticipate the later despite 
of the Jews, and are omitted by many important authorities — It is an interesting 
question whether the " one work" which our Lord says that he had done, and they 
all marvelled (John vii. 21), or, all were disturbed (Oavfiu^eTef as Euthymius says 
rightly here, = Oo^peiaBe, raqaTreade), be an allusion to the healing of this impotent 
man, as it is evidently to a Sabbath-day cure. Most interpreters answer in the affir- 
mative without any doubt. Tet it certainly seems unlikely that the Jews should 
again have brought up the old accusation concerning a work of healing wrought on 
a prior visit to Jerusalem, and ver. 81 shows that he had wrought many miracles 
there. It is then, I think, most likely that not this miracle, but some new Sabbath 
cure not recorded, but only thus alluded to, had thus anew awakened their contra- 
diction and enmity. 
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lie as important in regard of the Arian, other again in regard of the Sa- 
bdlian, declension from the truth ; but this upon both sides plants the 
pillars of the fiiith ; yet it would lead too &r flrom the purpose of this 
Yolume to enter on it here. 

The subject, however, would not be complete without some further re- 
fbrenoe to the types and prophetic symbols which many have traced in this 
history. It has been needful indeed in part to anticipate this matter. We 
have seen how, of old, men saw in these beneficent influences of the pool 
of Bethesda a foreshowing and foreshadowing of future benefits, and 
espedally, as was natural, of the benefit of baptism ; and, through &mili- 
arity with a miracle of a lower order, a helping of men's faith to the 
reoeiying the weightier mystery of a yet higher healing which was 
to be linked with water.* They were well pleased also often to mag- 
nify the largeness and freedom of the present benefit, by comparing it 
with the narrower and more stinted blessings of the old dispensation, 
blessings which, they 8ay,f altogether ceased at the death of Christ, 
with the coming in, that is, and establishing of the new. The pool with 
its one healed, and that one at distant intervals,—- once a year Theophy- 
lact and most others assumed ; although nothing of the kind is said, and 
the word of the original may mean oflener or seldomer, — ^was the type of 
the weaker and more restrained graces of Uie Old Covenant ; when not 
as yet was there room for all, nor a fountain opened and at all times ac- 
cessible for the healing of the spiritual sicknesses of the whole race of 
men, but only of a single people.^ 

Thus Qirysostom, in a magnificent Easter sermon,§ whose allusions 
have a peculiar fitness, the season of Easter being that at which the 
great multitudes of neophytes were baptized. He says : — "Among the 
Jews also there was of old a pool of water. Yet learn whereunto it availed, 
that thou mayest accurately measure the Jewish poverty and our riches. 
There went down, it is said, an angel and moved the waters, and who 
first descended into them after the moving, obtained a cure. The Lord 
of angels went down into the stream of Jordan, and sanctifying the na- 
ture of water, healed the whole world. So that there indeed he who 
descended after the first was not healed, for to the Jews infirm and 



* So e^>ecially Chrysostom (ia loc.) 

f TiRTULLiAif, Adv, Jud., c 18. 

X The author of the work attribated to Ambrose {Be SacrmiL, L 2, c 2): Tano 
inquam temporis ia figurft qui prior desoeDdiaset^ tolus curabatur. Qaaiit6 miyor eat 
gratia EodeaisB, io quA omnes salvantur, quicunque deaoendunt ] 

8 Ojfera, t. S, p. U^, Based. Ed. 
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carnal this graoe was given ; but here after the first a second descendsi 
after the second a third and a fourth; and were iijk thousand^ didst thou 
cast the whole world into these spiritual fountains, the grace were not 
worn out, the gift expended, the fountains defiled^ the liberality exhaust- 
ed." And Augustine, ever en the watch to bring out his great truth 
that the Law was lor the levealing of sin, and could not effect its 
removal, for the making men to know their sickness, not for the healmg 
that sickness, for the draggii^ them out of ihe Ivrking-places of an 
imagined righteousness, not for the providing them of itself with any 
surer refuge, finds a type, or at least an apt illustration of this, in those 
five porches^ wUch showed their sick, but could not cure them, in which 
they *' lay a great mulUhKU of impotent folk^ of blind, halty and withered.^^ 
It needed that the waters should be stirred, before any power went forth 
for their cure. This modon of the pool was the perturbation of the 
Jewish people at the coming of the Lord Jeans Christ^ Then powers 
were stirring for their healing, and he who ** went down^^ he who hum- 
ify bdieved in his Incarnation, in his descent as a man amongst us, who 
was not offended at his lowly estate, he was healed of whatsoever disease 
he had.* Such «re the most important uses m this kind that have been 
made of this history. 

* .^Mrr. I'^twPt.lzx. UrMerit61fiEB per lioyMD data est, gratia etverhai per 
Jesum OiuiBtiim fi^ta est Meyies quioque libroe scripsit ; sed in qnmqoe porticibiit 
pilcioam dogeDtibos langnidi jaoebaot, Bed corari noa poteraot. . .HILi eaim qoinqiM 
portidbos, in figurft qoinqae libronim, prodebaatur potitU qu&m Banabantttr ttgroti 
. . .Yenit Domfama, turbata est aqua, et crudfixns est^ desoendat ut sanetiir sBgrotns. 
Quid est) deseendat f Humiliet se. Eigo quicumque amatis litteram sine gratiA, in 
portidbos remanebitis, fugn eritis ; jaoenies, non convalescentes : de litterft emm pne- 
sumitia. 0£ Enarr, in Pe. IxTriii, 7 : Qni noa sanabator Lege, id est portif^nia, 
siDatnr gntiA, per patsioDis fidem Domini nostrlJesn Ohristi Oil 8erm» 1S5 : Ad 
hoe data est Lej^qa»pioderet«grotos,Bonqu0toUerei Ideo ergo «groti illi qd 
m domibus suis secretiCts asgrotare possent, si ilia qninque porticas non essent, pro- 
debantor ocolis omninm in illis portidbos, sed k portidbns non sanabantor. . . .Inten- 
dite eiga Eruit ill» portaeos legem significantes, portantes sgrotos, nooaanantei^ 
prodentes, non earantes^ OlMBe, Jok, Tract. 17. 
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THE UEiCDLOUS FEEBIS6 OF FTYE TflOUSAm 

JIati: ziT. 16—21; Mabk H 8«— 44; Lints iz. 12—17; Jomr yL 6— 14. 

Iv St. Matthew the Lord^s retiring to the desert place where this miradia 
was performed, connects itself directly with the murder of John the 
Baptbt. (ver. 13.) He, therefore, retired, his hour not being y«t come. 
St. Mark and St. Luke put also this history in connection with the ac- 
count of the Baptist^s death, though they do not give that as the motive 
of the Lord^s withdrawal. St Mark, indeed, mentions another reason 
which in part moved him to this, namely, that the disciples, the apostles 
especiallj, who were just returned from their mission, might have tima 
at once for bodily and spiritual refection and refreshment, might not be 
always in a crowd, always ministering to others, never to themselves. 
(vi. 31.) But thither, into the wilderness, the multitude followed him, 
proceeding, not necessarily " c/oo/," (Mark vL 33,) but " by land," as 
contradistinguished from him who went by sea: and this with such ex- 
pedition, that although their way was much further than his, they ^^ oiU- 
wenf^ him, anticipated his coming, so that when he '* went forih,^^* not, 
that is, from the ship, but from his solitude, and for the purpose of gra- 
ciously receiving those who thus came, he found a great multitude 
waiting for him. Though this their presence was, in fiict, an entire 
defeating of the very purpose for which he had withdrawn himself 
thither, yet not the less '* he received them, and tpaJce unto ihem of the 
kingdom of God, and heated them thai had need of healing,^ (Luke ix. 
11.) St. Joha^s apparently casual notice of the hct that the Passover 
was at hand, (vi. 4,) is not so much with the intention of giving a point 
in the chronology of the Lord's ministry, as to explain whence these 

• 'E^zXdi^, (Matthew, Mark,) = de^dftevoc airrm^c, (Like.) 
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great multitudes came, that streamed to Jesus : they were journeying 
towards Jerusalem to keep the feast. 

There is this differ^ice in the manner in which the miracle is intro- 
duced by the three Evangelists, and by St. John, that they make the 
first question concerning the manner of providing for the needs of the 
assembled crowds to come from the disciples, in the shape of a proposal 
that the Lord, now that the day was beginning to decline, should dismiss 
them, thus giving them opportunity to purchase provisions in the neigh- 
boring villages; while in St. John it is the Lord himself who first sug- 
gests the difficulty, saying to Philip, " Whence shall we buy bread that 
these may eat?^^ (vi. 5.) This difference, however, is capable of an 
easy explanation.. It may well have been that our Lord spake thus 
unto Philip at a somewhat earlier period in the aflemoon ; and then lef^ 
the difficulty and perplexity to work in the minds of the apostles, pre- 
paring them in this way for the coming wonder which he was about to 
work ; bringing them, as was so often his manner, to see that there was 
no help in the common course of things, — and when they had acknow- 
ledged this, then, and not before, stepping in with his higher aid.* 

The Lord put this question to Philip, not as needing any counsel, 
not as being himself in any real embarrassment, "/>r he himself knew 
what he would do^^ but " tempting him," as Widif 's translation has it, 
— ^which word if we admit, we must yet understand in its milder sense, 
as indeed our later translators have done, who have given it, '^ to prove 
Atm."f (Gen. xxii. L) It was to prove him, what manner of trust he 
had in him whom he had himself already acknowledged the Messiah, — 
" him of whom Moses in the Law and the prophets did write," (John i. 
45,) — and whether, remembering the great things which Moses had 
done, when he gave the people bread from heaven in the wilderness, and 
the notable miracle which Elisha, though on a smaller scale than that 
which now was needed, had performed, (2 Kin. iv. 43, 44,) he could so 
lift up his thoughts as to believe that he whom he had recognized as the 
Christ, greater therefore than Moses or the prophets, would be sufficient 
to the present need. Cyril sees a reason why Philip, rather than any 
other apostle, should have been selected to have this question put to him, 
namely that he had the greatest need of the teaching contained in it ; 
and refers to his later words, " Lord, show us the Father," (John xiv. 



* For the reconofliatioD of any apparent contradiction, see AuousnxB, J)e Cons. 
Evang^ L 2, e. 46. 

f Ueipa^ ainvv. C£ AuouBrora, De Serm, Jkm, in M&tUt L 2, c 9 : Illud factum 
est, ut ipse sibi notus fieret qui tentabatur, suamqae dfesperationem condemnareti 
satoratii turbis de pane Domim, qui eas non habere quod edereot existimaverat 
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8,) in proof of the tardiness of his spiritual apprehension * But whether 
this was so or not, Philip does not on the present occasion abide the 
proof. Long as he has been with Jesus, he has not yet seen the Father 
in the Son, (John xiv. 9,) he does not yet know that his Lord is even the 
same who openeth his hand and filleth all things living with plenteous- 
ness, who feedeth and nourisheth all creatures, who has fed and nourished 
them from the creation of the world, and who therefore can feed these 
few thousands that are now waiting on his bounty. He has no thought 
of any other supplies save such as natural means could procure, and at 
once names a sum, "^o hundred pence^^ as but barely sufficient, which 
yet he would probably imply was a sum much larger than any which 
they had in their common purse at the moment.f 

Having drawn this confession of inability to meet the present need 
from the lips of Philip, he left it to work ; — ^till, somewhat later in the 
day, " when it was evening, hie disciples came to him" with the proposal, 
the only one which suggested itself to them, that he should dismiss the 
crowds, and let them seek for the refreshment which they required in 
the neighboring hamlets and villages. But the Lord will now bring 
them yet nearer to the end which he has in view, and replies, " They 
need not depart; give ye them to eat**^ and when they repeat with one 
mouth what Philip had before affirmed, asking if they shall spend two 
hundred pence, (for them an impossible thing,) on the food required, 
(Mark vi. 37,) he bids them go and see what supplies they have actually 
at command. With their question we may compare Num. xi. 22, 
** Shall the flocks and the herds be slain for them to suffice them ?" for 
in either question there is a mitigated infidelity, a doubt whether the 
hand of the Lord can really reach to supply the present need, though 
his word, here indeed only impliedly, has undertaken it. In the interval 
between their going and their return to him, they purchase, or rather 
secure for purchase, the little stock that is in possession of a single lad 
among the multitude ; and thus is explained that in the three first Evan- 
gelists, the disciples speak of the five loaves and two fishes^ as theirs, 

• Cra^i er's Catena (in loa) 

f The specifying of this Sam as inadequate to the present need is peculiar to St 
Mark and St John : another of the many eyidences against the view that would make 
St Mark's Gospel nothing but an epitome now of St Matthew's, now of St Luke's. 
It is clear he had resources quite independent of theirs. 

\ Instead of lx^£^ St John has ii>a(iia, both here and xxi. 9. This word, the 
diminutive of ^ov, (from hffu, to prepare by fire,) properly means any npoofdyiov or 
pnlmentum, any thing, as flesh, salt, olives, butter, Ac, which should be eaten as a 
relish with bread. But by degrees, as Plutarch {Symp,, 1. 4, c;4) remarks, the terms 
iinjv and dfapiov came in men*s language to be restricted with anarrower use to fish 
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that IS, standing at their oommand, in St. John as rather belonging to 
the lad himself.* 

With this slender stock of homeliest fare,f the Lord undertakes to 
satisfy all that multitude, (Chrysostom quotes aptly here Ps. IxxvilL 26; 
''Shall God prepare a table in the wilderness?^') and bids his disciples 
to make them all recline on the ^ green graee^^ at that season of the 
year a delightful resting-place,| and whidi both by St. Mark and St. 
John is noted to have abounded in Uie place. St. Mark adds another 
graphic touch, how they sat down in companies, which consisted some 
of fifty, some of a hundred, and how these separate companies showed 
in their symmetrical arrangement like so many garden plots.g In this 
subordinate circumstance we behold his wisdom, who is the lord and 
lover of order. Thus, all disorder, all noise and confusion were avoided; 
there was no danger that the weaker, the women and the children, should 
be passed over, while the stronger and ruder unduly put themselves for- 
ward ; thus the apostles were able to pass easily up and down among 
the multitude, and to minister in orderly succession to the necessities of 
every part. 

The taking of the bread in hand would seem to have been a formal 
act going before the blessing or giving of thanks for it.| This eudiaristic 

alone, geoerally salt fish, that being the IkTorite or most usual aooompanimeQt of 
bread (See Suioxr's Tke^,, a. v. difmptov, The Diet, of Or. and Mom, Anit^ %. ▼. 
Opaonium, and Bxckxe's CkariklsM^ ▼. 1, p. 4S6.) 

* Orotius: Apud alios EvangeUstas dicuntur habere id quod in promptu erat, ut 
emi posset. 

f The loaves are " harlei^ loave$^ the food even then, for the most part, of beasts 
and not of men, (vile hordeam; c£ 2 Kin. yii. 1.) Hius in the Talmud one says, 
** Tliere is a fine crop of harlej," and another answers^ ** Tell this to the horses md 
assea." It was one of the indignities to whidi a Boman soldier who had quitted his 
ranks was submitted, that he was fed on barley instead of wheaten bread (Lrr., \ 
27, & 18 ; SuiTOV., Auffud^ 24. See Wrstkut an John yi. 9.) 

X proitntl grsmine noni, 

Pnesertim com tempettM siridet, et anni 
Tempoim coospevfoiU Tiridsntes floribus herbas. 

§ Upaaiai, ir/xxota^ = areolatim. The wgaatdl tare the square garden plots, in 
wfakli herbs are grown. Theophylaet: UpaauU yoq Xfyovrat rd h role K^mtf 
dta^opa KOfifiara, h olc fwe^ovrat Stdfopa iroJXcuuf X&xava. Some derive it from 
iripact these patches being commonly on the edges of the vineyard or garden ; others 
from irpaaoVf porrom, the onion being largely grown in them. Our English ** in 
ranker ^)es not reproduce the plctnre to the eye, giving rather the notion of eon- 
tinuons lines. Widif's was better, "by parties." Perhaps "in g^oup^'* would bt 
aa near as we could get to it in English. 

I In Matthew and Maik, e^A^T^e,— in Loke^ tiiXoyn^w atrovc, sc. rodf d/mnpr,— ia 
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act Jesus aooomplished as the head of the household, and aooordiog to 
that beautiful saying of the Talmud, ^He that enjoys aught without 
thanksgiving, is as though he robbed God." The words themselves are 
not given ; they were probably those of the ordinary grace before meat 
in use hi Israel. Having blessed the food, he delivered it to the apos- 
tles, who in their turn distributed to the difierent tables, if such they 
might be called, — ^the marvellous multiplication taking place, as many 
say, first in the hands of the Saviour himself next in those of the apos- 
tles, and lastly in the hands of the eaters ; yet at all events so that '^ they 
did all eat and were JilledJ*^* Of that multitude we may fitly say, that 
in them the promise of the Saviour, '' Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you," 
found a practical fulfilment They had come taking no thought, for 
three days at least, of what they should eat or what they should drink, 
only anxious to hear the word of life, only seeking the kingdom of Hea- 
ven ; and now the meaner things, according to the word of the promise, 
were added unto them. 

Here too, even more than in the case of the water changed into 
wine, when we seek to realize to ourselves the manner of the miracle, it 
evermore eludes our grasp. We seek in vain to follow it with our ima- 
ginations. For, indeed, how is it possible to realize to ourselves, to 
bring within forms of understanding, any act of creation, any becoming f 
how is it possible in our thoughts to bridge over the gulf between not- 
being and being, which yet is bridged over in every creative act 1 And 
this being impossible, there is no force in the objection which one has 
made against the historical truth of this narrative, namely, that ^ there 
is no attempt by closer description to make clear in its detiuls the man- 
ner and process in which this wonderfiil bread was formed." But this 
ia the wisdom of the sacred narrator, to leave the description of the inde- 
■cribable unattempted.f His appeal is to the same faith which believes 

John, Kot e{fxapi<rn?tracy and this is the word wfaidi on the oecasioD of the secood mura- 
de of the same kind both Matthew (zv. 80) and Mark (viil 6) use. There caa be 
DO doubt that the terms are synonymous : in further proo^ compare Matt xxrl 27, 
with the parallels, 1 Cor. x. 16 ; xL 24^ See Orotius on Matt zzrl 26. The view 
of Origeo, that our Lord wrought the wonder ir^ Ao^v t^o^ ^f elXoyi^, that this mo- 
ment of taking the loaves into his hand and blessing, was the wonder-crisis, is sue- 
tained by the fact that all four Erangelists bring out this circumstance of the blessing, 
and most of all by St Luke*s words, eiX&ytfaev alrovc. 

* XopTuCofiai was applied originally, as its deriyatioo from x^<K shows, to the 
ibddering of cattle. The use of it as applied to men belongs chiefly to the later 
comic writers, — see the examples adduced by Athenssus, (Dmpnot., L S, g 66,) where 
me is justifying hunself for using ;t<>p^aff^<u as =copl00^ai. 

t Thus Hilary {De TWm., 8, § 6): Fallunt momebta visum, dun pteaa fta|^ 
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^ that the worlds were formed by the Word of God, so that things whidi 
are seen, were not made of things which do appear." (Heb. xi. 3.) 

An analogy has been found to this miracle, and as it were a help to 
the imderstanding of it, in that which God does yearly in the corn-field, 
where a simple grain of com cast into the earth multiplies itself, and in 
the end unfolds in numerous ears ; — and out of this thought many beau- 
tiful remarks have been made; — as this, that while God's every-day 
miracles had grown cheap in men's sight by continual repetition, he 
had therefore reserved something, not more wonderful, but more out of 
use, to awaken men's minds to a new admiration ; — or, that as in the 
case of the water made wine, he did but compress into a single moment 
all those processes which in ordinary circumstances he, the same Lord of 
nature, caused more slowly to follow one upon another.* But true as 
in its measure is this last observation, yet it cannot be lefl out of sight 
that the analogy does not reach through and through. For that other 
work in the field is the unfolding of the seed according to the law of its 
own being : thus, had the Lord taken a few grains of com and cast 
them into the ground, and, in a moment after, a large harvest had sprung 
up, this might have been termed sudi a divinely-hastened process, f 



mentis manom sequeris, alteram sine damno portioais bu» oontueris .... Non sensoa 
non visas profectum tarn inconspicabilis operationis assequitor. Est, quod non erat ; 
videtur quod non intelligitur; solium superest ut Deus omnia posse credatnr. C£ 
AxBBoex, £xp. in Lue., L 6, c. 85. 

* Augustine (Serm, \Z0, 1): Grande miraculum: sed non multCkm mirabimor 
factum, si adtendamus facientem. Hie multiplicavit in manibua frangentium quinque 
panes, qui in terrft germinantia multiplicat semina, ut grana pauca mittantur, et horrea 
repleantur. Sed quia illud onmi anno fadt, nemo miratur. Admirationem toll it noo 
fiicti vilitas sed aasiduitas. And again {In Ev, Joh,, TVaet, 24): Quia enim .... 
miracula ejus, quibus totum mundum regit, universamque creaturum administrat aasi- 
dnitate viluerunt, ita ut pend nemo dignetur attendere opera Dei mira et stupenda in 
quolibet seminis grano ; secundilm ipsam suam misericordiam servavit sibi quaedam 
que faceret opportuno tempore prsBter usitatum cursum ordinemque naturce, ut non 
majora sed insolita videndostuperent, quibus quotidiana viluerant .... Illud miraniur 
homines, non quia majus est, sed quia rarum est Quis enim et nunc pascit universum 
mundum, nisi ille qui de paucis granis segetes creatf Fecit eigo quomodo Deoa. 
XJnde enim multiplicat de paucis granis segetes, inde in manibus suis multiplicavit 
quinque panea Poteatas enim erat in manibus Ohristi. Panes autem ille quinque 
quasi semina erant, non quidem terras mandata, led ab eo qui terram fecit, multipU- 
cata. And again, Serm. 126, c. 8 : Quotidiana miracula Dei non facilitate sed assi- 
dnitate viluerant .... Mirati sunt homines, Dominum Deum nostrum Jesum Christum 
de quinque panibus saginasse tot millia, et non mirantur per pauca grana impleri 
•egetibus terras .... Quia tibi ista viluerant, venit ipse ad fturienda insolita, ut et in 
ipsis solitis agnoeceres Artifioem tuuoL Cf Serm, 247. 

f Id the apocryphal Evangelimi B, Thomm luch a miracle is ascribed to the diild 
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But with bread it is difler^it, since beforo that is made there must be 
new interpositions of man's art, and those of such a nature as that bj 
them the very life, which hitherto unfolded itself, must be crushed 
and destroyed. A grain of wheat could never by itself, and according 
to the laws of its natural development, issue in a loaf of bread. And, 
moreover, the Lord does not start from the simple germ, from the life- 
(ol rudiments, in which all the seeds of a future life might be supposed 
to be wrapped up, and by him rapidly developed, but with the latest arti- 
ficial result : one can conceive how the oak is unfolded in the acorn, but 
not how it could be said to be wrapped up in the piece of timber hewn 
and shaped from itself. This analogy then even as such is not satisfy, 
ing : and, foregoing any helps of this kind,* we must simply behold in 
this multiplying of the bread an act of divine omnipotencef on his part 
who was the Word of God, — ^not indeed now, as at the first, of absolute 
creation out of nothing, since there was a substratum to work on in the 
original loaves and fishes, but an act of creative accretion ; the bread 
did grow under his hands, so that from that little stock all the multitude 
were abundantly supplied : " they did all eat and were filled,^^ 

Thus He, all whose works were ^' signs," and had a tongue by 
which they spoke to the world, did in this miracle proclaim himself the 
true bread of the world, that should assuage the hunger of men, the 

Jesufl, not indeed as regards the swiftness, but the largeness of the return. He goes 
oot at sowing time with Joseph in the field, and sows there a smgle grain of wheat; 
fi'om this he has the return of a hundred eoT%t which he distributes to the poor of 
the place. (Thilo's Cod. Apocryphus, jx 802.) 

* The attempt to find in the natural world analogies, nearer or more remote, for 
the miracles, may spring fh>m two, and those very opposite, sources. It may be that 
men are endeavoring herein to realixe to themselves, so far as this is allowed them, 
the course of the miracle, and by the help of workings not wholly dissimilar, to hnog 
it vividly before the eye of their mind, — delighted in thus finding traces of one and 
the same God in the lower world and the higher, and in markmg how the natural 
and supernatural are concentric circles, though one wider than and containing the 
other ; as when in animal magnetism analogies have been found to the healing pow- 
er whidi streamed forth from Christ, and this even by some who have kept this ob- 
•eure and perilous power of our lower nature altogether distinct from that pure 
element of light and life, which went forth and was diffused from him. Or these 
analogies may be sought out and snatched at in a very different spirit, in the hope 
of escaping from the miraculous in the miracle altogether ; because in them there 
seems an approximation to such an escape ; as when some have eagerly snatched 
at these same fsnetA of animal magnetism, not as lower and remote analogies, bat 
as identical, or well-nigh identical facts, with the miraculous healings of onr 
liOrd. 

f Augustine (In Ev. Joh,^ Tract, 9) : Omnipotentia Domini quasi fons panis erat; 
and agam {Enarr, 2* in P%. ex. 10): Pontes panis erant in manibua Domini. 
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inezhausted and inexhaustible source of all life, in whom there should 
be enough and to i^are for all the spiritual needs of all hungering souls 
in all ages.* For, in Augustine's language, once already quoted, *^ He 
was the Word of God ; and all the acts of the Word are themselves 
words for us ; they are not as pictures, merely to look at and adoure, 
but as letters which we must seek to read and understand."! 

When all had eaten and were satisfied, the Lord bade the disciples 
to gather up the fragments which remamed of the loaves, that nothing 
might be lost ; the existence of these was itself a witness that there 
was enough and more than enough for all. (2 Kin. iv. 43, 44; Ruth iL 
14.) St Mark makes mention that it was so done also with the fishes. 
For thus with the Lord of nature, as wit)i nature herself^ the most pro- 
digal bounty goes band in hand with the nicest and truest economy, and 
he who- had but now shown himself God, again submits himself to the 
laws and proprieties of his earthly condition, so that as in the miracle 
itself his power, in this command his humility, shines eminently forth. 
At this bidding they collected fragments, which immensely exceeded in 
bulk and quantity {he amount of provision with which they began. 
Ihey filled twelve baskets with these. An apt symbol this of t^t love 
which exhausts not itself by loving, but after all its outgoings upon 
others, abides itself fitr richer than it would have done but for these, of 
the multiplying which there ever is in a true dispensing. (Compare 
2 Kin. iv. 1 — ^7, and Prov. xL 24: ^' There is that scattereth, and yet 
increaaeth.") 

St. John, — ^who is ever carefiil to note whatsoever hastened and drew 
on the final catastrophe, whatsoever actively stirred up the malignity of 
Christ's enemies, whereto nothing more contributed than the expression 
of the people's favor, — he alone tells us of the efiect which this miracle 
had upon the assembled multitude, how they recognized Jesus as the 
expected prophet, as him of whom Moses had foretold, the prophet like 
unto himself, (Deut. xviii. 15,) whom God would raise up for them ; and 
that, ever eager for new things, they would fain have set him at their 
head, the Idng and liberator of the nation. It was not merely the 
power which he here displayed that moved them so greatly, but it was 

♦ Thui PradentiaB : — 

Ta cibus paaiaque noiter, tu p«renikis toaYitu; 
Neadt Murire in RTum qui tuam sumit dapem, 
Neo lacnnam Tentris implet, led fovet ritalla. 

t Verbum Dei est Christus, qui noo solilm sonia Bed etiam factia loquitur haaA- 
nibua. And In Ev, JoK, TVaet. 24 : Ihterrogemus ipsa minunila quid nobis loqvatttar 
de Ohristo ; habent enim, si iotelligantar,lingnam i 
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beoMue a miracle of this very kind was one looked for from the Mea- 
•iali. He was to repeat, so to saj, the miradea of Moses. As he, the 
first redeemer, had giyen bread of wonder to the people in the wilder- 
ness, even so should the later Redeemer do the same.* Thus too, when 
the first enthusiasm which this miracle had caused was over, the Jewa 
compare it with that which Moses had done, not any l<»iger to find hera 
a pnx^ that one with like or greater powers, was among them, but in- 
Tidiouslj to depress the present by comparison with the past miracle ; 
and by the inferiority which they found in this, to prove that Jesus was 
not that Messiah who had a right to rebuke and command them. '^ What 
sign showest thou, that we may see and believe thee ? What dost thou 
work ? Our fathers did eat manna in the desert, as it is written. He 
gave them bread from heaven to eat," (John vi. 30, 31 ;) while thine, 
they would say, is but this common bread of earth, wiUi which thou 
hast once nourished a few thousands.f 

But although there is a resemblance between that miracle and this, 
yet the resemblance is more striking between this and another in the 
Old Testament, — ^that which Elisha wrought, when with the twenty 
loaves of barley he satisfied a hundred men. (2 Kin. iv. 42 — 44.) All 
the rudiments of this miracle there appear ;| the two substances, one 
artificial, one natural, from which the many persons are fed, as here 
bread and fish, so there bread and fresh ears of com. As here the dis- 
ciples are incredulous, so there the servitor asks, '* Should I set this be- 
fore a hundred men V^ as here twelve baskets of fragments remain, so 
th^e '' they did eat and lefii thereof" Yet were they only the weaker 

* Scboettgen {Sor. Heh^ in loo, fitxn the BGdnMdi Coheleth) : Qaemadmodiim 
Ooel primna, sic quoqne erit pottremoA. Goel primoa detoendere fecit Man, q. d 
Exod. zyi 4, £t pluere fiidam vobia panem de ccsla Sic qnoque Ooel postremus 
deaceDdere fiicit Man, q. d. Pa. Izzil 16, Erit multitudo frumenti aaper terrain. 

f Teriallian (Adi9, Marc^ L 4, c. 21): Non xmo die, aed aanis qiuuhaginta, nee 
de iafarioribaa materiia pania et piacis, aed de maiin& cceleaii, nee qaiaqae circiter 
aed aexcenta millia hcMninum protelaTit 

X TertuUian notea thia prefignratioa of the miradea of Cfariat in thoae of hia ter* 
▼anta^ against the Onoatica, who would fiun have cot looae the New Testament from 
the Old, and fomid not merely distinction bat direct oppoeitioi& between the two 
{Ad9. Mare^ L 4, e. 21) : Inveniea totnm hone ordinem Christi circa illnm Dei homi- 
nem, qui oblatoa aibi yiginti hordeaoeoa panea cCun populo distriboi jnaalsaet, et 
miniater ejus proinde comparatA multitadine et pabuli mediocritate, respondiseet, 
Quid ergo hoc dem in conspecta oentom hominum f Da, inquit, et mandacabant .... 
Ghriatmn et in novia veterem I Hasc itaqae qtus viderat, Petma, et com pristinia 
comparat, et non tantiim retro £scta, ted et in faturom jam tone prophetantia recog- 
Borerat^ inierroganti Domino, quisnam iUia videretur, c^ pro onmibas responderet, 
Tn ea Chriatna, non poteat non eomsenaiase Ohriatom, nisi qnem noverat in scriptiiria, 
qaem jam recensebat in faoti^ 
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rudiments of this miracle, and this for reasons which mure than once 
have been noted. Chrysostom bids us observe this difference between 
the servant and the Lord; how the prophets having grace only in 
measure, so in measure they wrought their miracles: but the Son, 
working with infinite power, and that not lent him but his own, did all 
with much superabundance.* Analogies to this miracle, but of a re> 
moter kind, are to be found in the multiplying of the widow's cruse of 
oil and her barrel of meal by Elijah, (1 Kin. xvii. 16,) and in that 
other miracle of the oil, which, according to the prophet's word, con- 
tinued to flow so long as there were vessels to contain it. (2 Kin. iv. 
l-7.)t 

* Tertollian {Adv. liare,, \4,e. 86) : Oiim aliter tftique Dominos per semeiipeum 
operetur, siye per Filium ; aliter per Propheias famulos suos, maxima documenta 
virtutis et potestatls ; qaae ut dariora et validiora^ qu4 propria, diatare 4 yicanis 
(as est 

f I have promised at page 69 aa example or two of the rationalist explanations of 
the miracles. It were to slay the slain to enter now-a-days on a serious refutation of 
them ; new forms of opposition to the truth have risen up, but this has gone by ; yet ^ 
as curiosities of interpretation, they may deserve a passing notice. This then is the 
scheme of Paulus for a natural explanation of the present miracle. He supposes that, 
however many there were of the multitude who had nothing to eat, there were others 
who had stock and store by them ; which was the more probable on the present occa- 
sion, as we know that the Jews, when travelling to any distance, were accustomed to 
carry their provisions with them, — and of this multitude many were thus coming from 
(ai to the passover at Jerusalem. These stores, although hiUierto they had withheld 
firom the common needs, yet now, put to shame by the free liberality of Jesus, they 
Inrought forth and distributed, when he had shown them the example, and had himself 
first done this with the small stock at his command. Many difficulties certainly seem 
to stand in the way of this, — that is, of the Evangelists having actually meant to relate 
this ; for Paulus does not say that they made a mistake, and turned an ordinary event 
into a miracle, but that this is what they actually intended to record. It is, for ex- 
ample, plainly a difficulty that, even supposing the people to have fdlowed ** the 
example of laudable moderation'* which Jesus showed them, there should have re> 
mained twelve baskets of fragments from his five loaves. But to this be replies that 
they indeed affirm nothmg of the kind. St John, for instance, (vi. 18,) is not asserting 
this, but is accounting for the ikct that there should be any residue at all, explaining 
why the Lord should have had need (ver. 12) to bid gather up a remnant, from tiM 
circumstance that the apostles had set before the people so large a supply that there 
was more than enough for all ; — and it is exactly, he says, this which ver. 18 affirms^ 
which verse he thus explains : " For they got together {ewnyaycv o^) and had filled 
{iyi/uaavy an aor. 1, for plusq. perl) twelve baskets with fragments, (t. «., with 
bread broken and prepared for eating) of the five loaves, which were more than 
enough (a iireptaaewTe) to the eaters ;*' — so that John is speaking, not of remnant* 
after the meal, but of bread broken before the meal That this should be called 
presently after a aiifulov (ver. 14), does but mean a tign of his humanity and witdon^ 
bj which he made a little to go to ftr. Bat this may waSAob, 
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THE WALKING ON THE SEA. 

Matt. zir. 22 — 88 ; Mask tl 46—- 62 ; Jjokk yL 14 — 21. 

The three Evangelists who narrate this miracle agree in placing it in 
immediate sequence to the feeding of the five thousand, and on the eve- 
ning of the same day. The two first relate, that when all was over 
and the multitude were fed, the Lord " straightway constrained his disci- 
ples to get into theship,^^ a phrase in itself not very easily accounted for, 
and finding probably its best explanation in the fact which St. John 
alone relates, that the multitude desired to take Jesus and make him a 
king. (vi. 15.) It is likely that the disciples had notice of this purpose 
of the multitude, — ^indeed they could scarcely have avoided knowing 
it ; and this was exactly to their mind, so that they were most unwilling 
to be parted from their Master in this hour, as they deemed it, of his 
approaching exaltation. St. Jerome gives the reason more generally, 
that they were reluctant to be separated even for a season from their be- 
loved Lord.* While he was dismissing the assemblage, they were to 
return, according to St. Mark, to Bethsaida, which does not contradict 
St. John, when he says they ^^went over the sea towards Capernaum;^* 
since this Bethsaida, not the same which St. Luke has made mention of 
but just before, and which for distinction was called Bethsaida Julias, 
but that of which we have already mention, (John i. 44,) the city of 
Philip and Andrew and Peter, lay on the other side of the lake, and 
in the same direction as, and in the neighborhood of^ Capernaum. St. 
Matthew, and St. Mark with him, would seem to make two evenings to 
this day,— one which had already conmienoed ere the preparations for 
the feeding of the multitude had begun, (ver. 15 ;) the other, now when 

* So Chrysostom: To "^viyKaatv Si elirrv, rifv iroXAi^ npoaSpiav deucvi)^ rCiw 
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the disciples had entered into the ship and begun their voyage, (ver. 
23.) And this was an ordinary way of speaking among the Jews, the 
first evening being very much our afternoon, (compare Luke ix. 12, 
where the *^ evening^^ of Matthew and Mark is described as the day be- 
ginning to decline ;) the second evening* being the twilight, or from six 
o'clock to twilight ; on which the absolute darkness followed. It was 
the first evening, or aflemoon, when the preparations for feeding the five 
thousand commenced ; the second, when the disciples had taken ship. 

But in the absence of their Lord tbey were not able to make any 
eflfectual progress : '^ the wind was contrary^'* and the sea was rough : 
their sails, of course, could profit them nothing. It was now *•'• the 
fourth watch of the night^^ near morning therefore, and yet with all 
their efibrts and the toil of the entire night, they had not accomplished 
more than "^ve and twenty or thirty furhr^e^* scarcely, that is, more 
than half of their way, the lake being forty or forty-five furlongs in 
breadth. Probably they were ever finding themselves more unable to 
proceed, the danger probably was ever heightening — ^when suddenly they 
see their Lord '^ walking on the sea"* and already close to their bark. 



♦ *0^ta Sevripa. 

f Many have snppoied that there ia a sooff against this miracle intended by LodaB 
( Ver, Bi$t.t L 2, c 4) in his aocount of the oork-footed race» {^eXXoicodet,) whom in 
his voyage he past lirl tov neX&yov^ diadicvra^, I confess it seems to me a question 
whether so expert a scoffer, if he had meant this, would not have done it better; 
while at the same time the hint which he gives, L 1, & 2, that there is something un- 
der these absurd and extravagant travellers' tales which he has strung together, that 
they contain every one allusions to the fiiUes and portents of poets and historians and 
philo9opher9f makes it not altogether improbable ; and in the PhUopweudu^ where there 
seems to me &r more evident alloiions to the mirades of the Gospel, — as for instanee, 
a miraculously -healed man taking up his bed, (c 11,) the expulsion of the evil spirit 
from a demoniac, (c 16,) reminding one singularly of that recorded Mark ix. 14 — 29 ; 
this also of walking on the water recurs (a 18,) among the incredible things proposed 
for the wise man's belief. Not otherwise the Qolden City of the Blest, wiUi its dia- 
mond walls, its floors of ivory, and its trees bearing f^uit every month, ( Ver, SuL, 
L 2, CL 11^-18,) may very well be written in rivalship and m ridicule of the descrip- 
tion of the New Jerusalem, Rev. zxl ; as the sioiy of the great multitude of men who 
are comfortably housed for some years in the belly of a whale, (/6., 1. 1, c. 80—4^) 
niay be intended in the same way to be an outdoing of the stoiy of Jonah and his 
three days' abode in a like place, which we know from more allusions than one was 
an especial object of the flouts of the heathen. See AuGusmrx, JBp, 102, qu. ; and 
Joeephns, {Anit. L 9, & 10, g 2,) who aimed to make his words acceptable to the cul- 
tivated Boman world, gets over it with a Xoyor— «> mom say. On the point of view 
under which Ludan contemplated Christianity there is an essay by Kaxaa, De Mali' 
tio»o Lueiani Cormlio, de., in his Optue. Ae€uL,p, 808 ; and the subject is discossed 
in TsacHiEirxa'a Fkdl dee ffeidenthuma, p. 820. 
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After they had left him, aad when he had likewise *' sent the muHitudeM 
cMayy he went up into a mountain apart to pray, and when even was come, 
he was there alone,^^ But from thence, with the watchful eye of lovo^ 
"A« saw them toiling in rotoing^ (cf Exod. iii. 7; Ps. Ivi. 8,) and now, 
80 soon as they had made proof that without him they could do nothing, 
he was with them once more. For it had been his purpose in all this, 
as Chrysostom well brings out, to discipline and lead them up to ever 
higher things than they had learned before. In the first storm he was 
present in the ship with them ; and thus they must have felt all along, 
that if it came to the worst they might rouse lum, and the very conscious- 
ness of his presence must have given them the sense of comparative 
security. But he will not have them to be clinging only to the sense of 
his bodily presence, — as ivy, needing always an outward su{^ort, — ^but 
as hardy forest trees which can brave a blast ; — and this time he puts 
them forth into the danger alone, even as some loving mother-bird 
thrusts her fledglings from the nest, that they may find their own wings 
and learn to use them. And by the issue he will awaken in them a 
confidence in his ever-ready help ; for as his walking over the sea must 
have been altogether unimagined by them, they may have easily de- 
spaired of that help reaching them, and yet it does not fail them. When 
he has tried them to the uttermost, " in the fourth watch of the night^^ 
he appears beside them, thus teaching them for all their after life, in all 
coming storms of temptation, that he is near them ; that however he 
may not be seen always by their bodily eyes, however they may seem 
cut off from his assistance, yet is he indeed a very present help in the 
needful time of trouble. 

Nor can we, I think, fail to recognize the symbolic character which 
this whole transaction wears. As that bark was upon those stormy 
seas, such is oftentimes the Church. It seems as though it had not its 
Lord with it, such little way does it make ; so baffled is it and tor- 
mented by the opposing storms of the world. But his eye is on it still ; 
he is in the mountain apart praying; ever living, an ascended Saviour, 
to make intercession for Jiis people. And when at length the time of 
urgent need has arrived, he is suddenly with it, and that in marvellous 
ways past finding out,— and then all that before was laborious is easy, 
and the toiling rowers are anon at the haven where they would be.* 



* Thus Bede: Labor diacipaloram in renugando et contrariua eis yentiiB labores 
flanctas Ecclesie varios designat, qua inter nndas seculi adyersaniiB et immundamm 
flatas spirituum ad quietem patrijB ooeiestia, quasi ad fidam litoris statioDein, perremro 
conator. Ubi bene dicitur, quia navis erat in medio marl et ipse solus in terr& : qnia 
nonminquam Eodesia tantia Qentiliom presaoris noo soli^ afflicta, sed et foedataeatt 
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The disdples were terrified at the first apparition of the Lord, ^fir 
they supposed it had been a ^irit:^^* even as often he is mistaken 8^1), 
when he comes to his people in some unaccustomed form, by some un- 
wonted way, in the shape of some affliction, in the way of some oroes ; 
they too cry out for fear, though indeed he oomes charged with blessing. 
They mistake him for some terrible phantom, till his well-known voice, 
his " Fear not, it is /," reassures them, and they know with whom they 
have to do.f And yet, if indeed it was he, and if he was indeed com* 
ing to the help of his own, that which perplexed them the most, being 
seemingly a contradictioi^ of any such purpose, was, that when he came 
» nigh to the bark, " he would have passed them 6y." (Mark vi. 48.) It 
perplexed them for a moment ; it has perplexed others lastingly : for it 
has been said by those who are seeking to discover inner inoonsisten* 
cies in the Gospels, Why wish to pass them by and to escape them, 
when he was coming for this very purpose, that he might reassure them 
and aid them ? and when he was no sooner discovered, or at least de- 
tained by their cries, than he ascended into the ship where they were 1 
There can be no doubt that this, even as every other dealing of God 
with his people, is difficult to be understood of them, to whom the 
standing point of faith is altogether strange. This apparent passing by, 
on the Lord's part, of his disciples, was that by which their prayer was 
to be called out, that he would not pass them by, that he would not for* 
sake them.| Exactly in the same way, walking with his two disciples 
to Emmaus, afler his Resurrection, '' he made as though he would have 
gone fbrther," thus drawing out from them the entreaty that he would 
abide. And at the root of what a multitude of God^s other dealings 



ut, si fieri posset, Redemptor ipsius earn prorsus deseralAse ad tempus videretur .... 
Yidet [tamen] Dominos laborantes in mari, quamyis ipse positos in terr& ; qtiia etai 
ad horam differre yideatur auxilium tribulatis impendere, nihilominus eos, ne in tri- 
bolationibaa defidant, suaa respectu pietatis conx>borat, et aliquando etiam mantiiMto 
adjutorio, victis adversitatibas, quasi calcatis aedatisque fluctuum volimiinibas, libarat 
0£ AuGUSTiNB, Serm. 76. So, too, Anselm {Horn, 8): Kam quia insurgunt floctus^ 
potest ista navicula turbari, sed quia Ohristus orat, non potest mergl 

♦ ^avToofia = ^uo/Mi wKTepivov. (Job zx. 8.) 

f Calvin : Pii . . . . audito ejus nomine, quod illis est certum et dirini amoris et 
Buse salutis pignus, quasi & morte in yitam excitati animos colliguut, et quasi sere> 
num coeliim hilares conspiciunt, quieti in terr^ resident, et omnium malonim yictores 
ejus prsBsidium omnibus periculis opponunt. 

X Augustine {De Com, Evang.^ L 2, c 47) : Quomodo eigo eos yolebat prieterire, 
quos payentes ita confirmat, nisi quia ilia voluntas prastereundi ad eliciendum illam 
damorem valebat, cui subveniri oportebat f Oom. k Lapide : Volebat praeterire turn, 
quasi eos non curans, nee ad eos pertinena, sed ali6 pergens, ut in eis metom et ds- 
morem esdtaret 
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6am flOmeAbig of the same kind lie: so that this is not an Insulated cir- 
emiMtanoiii but one which finds its analogies ttvery where in the Sor^ 
tare, and in the Christian life. What part does dhrist sustain here di£ 
ferent from that which in the parable <^ the unjust judge, (Luke xviiL 
2,) or the churlish friend, (Luke xL 5,) he makes God to sustain ? or 
different from that which he himself sustained when he came not to the 
hdip of the nsters of Bethany when t^ir need seemed the highest! 
And are not all such cries of the faithful in the Psalms as this, '* Lord, 
why hidest thou thy face 1" confessions tiiat he does so deal with his 
servants, that by delaying and seeming to pass by, he calls out their 
laith, and dieir prayers that he would come to them soon and abide with 
them always ? 

But now, being as it were detained by thait cry, he at once scatters 
and rebukes their fears \ ^ Be of good theer^ it is I; be not ajraidj* 
Whereupon follows that characteristic rejoinder of Peter, which, with 
its consequences, St. Matthew alone records: ^ Lord^ if it he thou, bid 
wie come unto thee on the water,^^ Tliat " t/" must not be interpreted as 
implying any doubts upon his part whether it was the Lord or not : a 
Thomas, indeed, may have desired to have him with him in the ship, ere 
he would fully believe that it was no phantom, but tJie Lord himself; 
but the fault of a Peter would not be in this line. Rather do the words 
mean : ** Since it is thou, command me to come unto Aee." He feels 
rightly that Christ's command must go before his coming. And, doubt- 
less, there was in ike utterance of this desire the promptness of love, 
which made him desire to be where bis Lord was. (Cf. John xxi. 7.) 
It may be, too, that he would fain compensate for that exclamation of 
terror in which he had joined with the rest, by an heroic act of courage 
and affiance. Yet, at the same time, was there, as the issue proved, 
something mingling with all this, which made the whole incident a 
rehearsal of his greater presumption and greater fall, which should here- 
after come to pass. In that " Bid fw," the fault lay. He would go 
before the other disciples ; he would signalize himself by a mightier tes- 
timony of faith than any of the others would dare to render. It is but 
again, " Although all shall be offended, yet will not I.*^ 

We should not fiiil to observe, and with reverence to admire, the 
wisdom and love of the Lord's answer. Another, having enough of 
spiritual insight to detect the fault which lurked in Peter's proposal, 
might yet by a coarser treatment have marred all, and lost for one in 
Peter's condition the lesson which it so much imported him to receive; 
had he, for instance, bid him to remain where he was, at once checking 
the outbreaks of his fervent spirit, which, when purified from all of 
•earthly which dux^ to them, were to carry him so far in the work of 
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his Lo9d, and quite losing for him the instruction which by his partial 
failure he should win. But with more gradous and discriminating wis- 
dom the great Master of souls ; who yet, knowing what the event must 
prove, pledges not himself for the issue of his coming, Peter had said, 
*^Bid m€," but he does not seplj, ''I bid thee." Peter had said to 
"come io ikee^^ but be does not reply, "Come to m#,"— only " Come;'*^ 
that is, " Come, if thou wUt ; make the experiment, if thou deairest" 
In that " ConUy^ an assurance is indeed involved that Peter should not 
be wholly swallowed up by the waves, but no pledge for the successful 
issue of the feat ; which yet, according to his ^ithfolness, would have 
been involved, had his words been the entire echo of his discijde's. This 
successful issue depended upon Peter himself^ — whether he should keep 
the beginning of his confidence firm unto the end. And the Lord, who ^ 
knew what was in him, knew that he would not ; — ^that this was not the 
pure courage of faith ; — ^that what of carnal overboldness there was in it 
would in&llibly be exchanged, when the stress of the trial came, for fear 
and unbelief. 

And so it proved. Peter for a while did walk — so long as he looked 
to his Lord and to him only, he also was able to walk upon the un- 
steady surface of the sea \ to tread upon the waters which for him also 
were not waves. But when he took counsel of flesh and blood, when he 
saw something else besides Jesus, when, because " he saw the wind bois 
ieronSy he was afraid^^ then he began to sink, — ^not, that is, his feet only 
to be wotted, but he began to be submerged ; and he who thought to 
make a show openly of his greater courage before all the other disciples, 
must now in the presence of them all confess his terror, and reveal the 
weakness, as he had thought to display the strength, of his faitL In this 
his peril his swimmer^s art (John xxi« 7) profits him nothing ; for there 
is no mingling <^f nature and grace in this way. He who has entered 
the wonder-world of grace must not suppose that he may fall out of it 
at any moment that he will, and betake himself to his old resources of 
nature ^ he has forgone these, and must carry out what he has b^[un, 
or fail at his peril. 

But Peter has to do with one who will not let him greatly &11; his 
experience shall be that of the Psalmist : " When I said. My foot slip- 
peth, thy' mercy, O Lord, held me up." His ^^Lard, save »7W," is an- 
swered at once. " Immediately Jesus stretched forth his hand and caught 
Aim." And then how gracious the rebuke! "Thou little believing,*' 
not, "Thou unbelieving;" and "" Wherefore didst thou doubt T not, 
"Wherefore didst thou comeP not checking, as he then would have 
done, the future impulses of his servant's boldness, but rather encour- 
aging th^m, showing him how he could do all thmgs through Qurist 
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■ticngtfiimliig him, and that his &ult laj, not in having imdertaken too 
modi, but in having too littie believed the strength tiiat would uphold 
him in his undertaking. * And not until by that sustaining hand he has 
restored confidence to tiie fearful one, and made him feel that he can in- 
deed tread under foot those waves of the unquiet sea, does he speak even 
this word of a geutle rebuke. Tlie courage of the disciple has returned, 
so that the Master speaks of his doubt as of something which is already 
past: " Wherefore didst thou doubt f Before the doubt arose in thy 
heart, thou didst walk on these waves, and now that thy faith has re- 
turned, thou dost walk on them again ; thou seest that it is not impossi- 
ble, that it lies but in thy faithful will ; that all tinngs are possible to 
him that believed." 

Nor can we look at this episode of the miracle as o^erwise thaa 
itself also symbolic. Peter is here the image of all the faithful of all 
ages, in the seasons of their weakness and their fear. So long as they 
are strong m fiiith, they are able to tread under foot ail the most turbu- 
lent agitations of an unquiet world ; but when they lose heart and fear, 
when instead of '* looking unto Jesus,'' they look at the stormy winds 
and waters, then these prevail against them, and they begm to sink, and 
were it not for Christ's sustaining hand, which is stretched out in answer 
to their cry, they would be wholly overwhelmed and swallowed up.f 

Those that are watching for contradictions between the parallel nar- 
ratives of the Evangelists, affirm that here they find such a one, between 
John on one side, and Matthew and Mark on the other ; that according 
to the two last, the Lord did after this ascend into the ship, which indeed 
from their accounts is plain, for " he went up unto them into ^e ship ;^ 
while St. John says only, as these will have it, that they were willing 
to receive him ; but implies by his silence that they did not in &Gt do so, 

* Bengel : Non reprebenditar quod ezierit e navi, sed qaod non maoserit ia 
firmitate fidei 

f Augustine {Enarr. in Pi. zxziz. 6) : Galea mare, ne mergaris in tnari. And 
again {Serm. 86, c. 6): Attendite eeculum quad mare, yentos nilidnB et magna tem- 
pestaa. Unicuique sua cupidiias, tempestas est Amas Deom, an^bulas super mare: 
tub pedibus tuis est secufi tumor. Amas seculum, absorbebit te. Amatores suoe 
Torare novit, non portare. Sed ciim fluctuat cupiditate oor tuum, ut vincas tuam en- 
piditatem, inroca Cbfisti diTinitaiem . . . Et si motns est pes tuus, si titubaa, si atiqua 
non superas, si mergi ineipis, die, Domine, pereo, libera me. Die, Domine, pereo, ne 
pereas. Solus enim & morte eaniis liberat te, qui mortuus est in came pro te. And 
again: Htubatio ista, fratres, quasi mors fidei fuit. Sed ubi exelamavit, fides Herum 
rasurrezit Non arobularet, nisi crederet, sed nee mergeretur, nisi dubitaret. In 
Petro itaque communis omnium nostrtUn consideranda conditio, ut si nos in aBquo 
tentationum yentus oonatur subrertere, vel unda submergere, elamemus ad Christum. 
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the ship being rapidly, and, as would appear, with miraculous swifbiess, 
brought to the end of its course. The whole question turns on the 
phrase which we translate, and I have no doubt rightly as regards the 
eircumstanoe which actually took place, ^^ TJiey willihgfy received kirn 
into the ehip.^'* It is quite tme that the words themselves mean no more 
than this : '^ They were willing to receive him into the ship ;*' but with 
the implicit understanding that what they were willing to do, they did. 
They who before were terrified and dreaded his approach, as thou^ he 
had been a spirit, were now willing to receive Iuba into the ship with 
them, and did so receive Um.* Chrysostom indeed understands it 
otherwise, that he did not ascend into the ship. He su][^>ose8 St. John 
to be relating a different event from that recorded by the other Evange- 
lists, which is beyond measure improbable. 

Neither St. Matthew nor St« Mark mentions the swifl and sudden 
bringing of the ship to ^' th& land whither they toent^ which seems im- 
plied by the account of St. John, but only that " the wind cea^ed*^ so 

* It may be^ a qneetibii whether we shoold not have done better in learii^ the 
words ffieTuov Xa/ieiv aOrov, " They were willing to receive him.** Thns it was in the 
Vulgate, VohieruBt reeipere eura^ and so in our earlier English translations. It is 
probably to Beza's influence that we owe the change ; — he translates the words, Vo- 
tente animo receperunt eum, and defends the translation thus : Itaque Torbum rjOeXov 
•pponitur ei quod ante dixerat, eos videlicet fuisse perterrrtos : ex quo intelligitur ipsos 
initio fuisse eum ayersatos, nunc ver6 agnitA ejns voce et mutatis animis enm quern 
fugiebant, cupidd aocepisse- in navem. This is perfectly true, also that WiXetv is Ire 
quently used with an infinitlTe, as the adverb (ssaponte) to the verb whidi is so 
taken out of its infinitive mood. Tet bad the passage been left, " They were willing 
to receive him,** it would have been quite clear what the sacred historian meant, that 
this willingness which, now when they knew it was indeed their Master, they felt, 
issued in the actual receiving of him : and none could then accuse the translators of 
going out of their way to produce a harmony which in the original did not, at least 
at all so evidently, exist That id^Xeiv means often to wish to do a thmg and to do» 
we have abundant proof in the Greek of the N. T. Thus Matt, xviii. 2S» a king de- 
aired to take account {ijdi'Xffae aw^pai Xoyov) with his servants, and as we know from 
the sequel did sa In hke manner, John i. 44, Jesus desired to go ferth into Galilee 
{^diXfffxev i^eX^^y^ and as we learn c. il 1, actually weol The word when no more is 
added, may quite as well imply an accomplished, as a balked, desise. It is of this 
passage, capable of this most easy explanation, that one has lately written, ** By the 
irreconcilable contradiction between John and the synoptic evangelists in the matter 
of receiving Christ into the ship, one or other account mmt be given up.** To be 
sure he does his hest to make a diflkuHy, if he cannot find one^ for he saya Koi in the 
second clause of ver. 21 must be taken adversative, — ** They were willing to receive 
him into the ship^ hut straightway the ship was at the land,** so that, as he would 
make St John to say, their purpose was hindered ; and De Wette in the same way, 
Aber alsbald war das Schiff am Lande. Let any one be a judge of the honeaty ol 
such a tampecing with the reooid on which ^udginent must proceadi ^ 
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WOOD, as the Lord was '' come into the ehip.^^ St. Mark, however, relates 
how this and all which they had witnessed called ibrth the infinite asto- 
oifdiment of his disciples : '^ they were sore amazed in themselves beyond 
measure^ and teondered ;^^ and St Matthew tells us how the impression 
was not confined to them alone : but others who were sailing with them, 
probably the crew,* and it may be some other passengers in the same 
▼easel, described generally as '* they that were,in the ship,^^ — ^these also 
caught a glimpse, a momentary one it may have been, of him with 
whom they had to do, and '* came and worshipped him^ saying, Of a truth 
&WU art the Son of Ood;^^ (cf. John i. 49;) for they felt more or less 
clearly that they had to do with one who stood in wonderful relation 
with him of whom it is written, '^ Thy way is in the sea, and thy path 
in the great waters, and thy footsteps are not known ;" (Ps. Ixxvii. 19 ;) 
'' Thou didst walk through the sea with thine horses, through the heap 
of great waters;" (Hab. iii. 15 ;) " Which alone spreadeth out the heav- 
ens, and treadeth upon the waves of the sea." (Job ix. 8.f ) 

It is a docetic view of the person of Qirist,J whidi conceives of his 
body as permanently exempt from the laws of gravity, and thus explains 
the miracle ; a hard and mechanical view, which makes the seat of the 
miracle to have been in the waters rendered solid under his feet. For 
rather was it the will of Christ which bore him triumphantly above 
those waters ; even as it was to have been the will of Peter, that will 
indeed made in the highest degree energetic by faith on the Son of God, 
which should in like manner have enabled him to walk on the great 
deep, and, though with partial and transient failure, did so enable him. 

♦ Jerome : Nauts atqae vectores. 

f *0 irepirraruVf «jf ht* ida^owf, M daXdaaifc. Eusebiua {Bern. Ewang.^ L 9, c. 1^) 
finds a special fulfilment of these words of Job in this miracle of our Lord, as also 
he finds in these wares the symbol of a mightier and wilder sea, even that of sin and 
death, which Christ trod under his feet when he, in a fiur higher sense than that in 
whidi the words were first spoken, 

.... meios omnes ei iaezorabile (ktum 
Subjeeit pedihUf strepltumqae Aeheroalis arsri ; 

and he quotes Ps. Izxiv. 18, 14, ** Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength, thou 
brakest the heads of the dragons in the waters ; thou brakest the heads of leviathan 
in pieces, and gavest them to be meat to the people inhabiting the wilderness ;'' and 
Job xxxviii. 16, 17, where the Almighty says to man, " Hast thou entered into the 
springs of the sea t or hast thou walked in the search of the depth t Have the gates 
of death been opened unto thee, and hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death V 
that is, " Hast thou done this, as I have done t** 

X The Cathari, a Gnostic sect of the middle ages, actually appealed to this mira- 
cle in confirmation of their views ooooerning the body of Christ, as a heavenly, 9d^ 
not a truly human, body. (Nsaitdkb, Kirch. Oeuk^ v. 6, p^ lisa^) 
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It has been already observed that the miracle, according to its true idea, 
is not the violation, nor yet the suspension of law, but the incoming of 
a higher law, as of a spiritual in the midst of natural laws, and the mo- 
mentary asserting for that higher law, the predominance which it was 
intended to have, and but for man's &11 it would always have had, over 
the lower ; and with this a prophecy of the prevalence which it shall one 
day recover. So was there here a sign o£ the lordship of man's will, 
when that will is in absolute harmony with God's will, over external 
nature. In re^d of this very law of gravity, a feeble, and for the 
most part unconsciously possessed, remnant of his power survives to man 
in the well-attested &ct that his body is lighter when he is awake than 
sleeping ;* from whence we conclude that the human consciousness, as 
an inner centre, works as an opposing force to the attraction of the 
earth and the centripetal force of gravity, however unable now to over- 
bear itf 

* It was noticed long ago by Punt, K i\r., L 7, o. 18. Every nurse that hai 
carried a child would bear witness to the fact 

f Prudentius {ApothetmSy 655) has some sounding lines upon this miracle}— 

Ipse saper floidas planUt nitenUboi undas 
Ambulat, ac preno flrmat TetUgia flaeta ; 
Increpai ipae notoa, ei flattboa oUa mandaft . . . 
Ninguidoa agnoacit Boreas atqua imbrifer Enrua 
Nimboram dominnm, tempastatamqQe potentaoi, 
Kidtamqac byemem rerroiit ridente serano. 
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THE OPENING THE EYES OF ONE BOM BLIND. 

John ix. 

It appears upon the whole most probable that this work of power was 
wrought upon the same day on which the memorable discourse was 
spoken, beginning at John yii. 34, and continuing to the end of the viiith 
chapter, — a discourse of which the history of the woman taken in adultery 
is only an interruption, and an intercalation which easily betrays itself as 
such. In this case it will be, that as our Lord was passing through the 
city from the temple, to escape the sudden outbreak of Jewish anger, he 
paused to accomplish this miracle — ^probably in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the temple, which we know was oftentimes the place where 
beggars, cripples, and other such sufferers, took their station. (Acts iii. 1, 
2.) There is nothing in the narrative to mark a break; on the contrary, 
the ^^ passed 6y" of the final verse of chapter viii. seems taken up by the 
same word in the first verse of this.* It is an additional argument in 
fiivor of this view, that we know that ether discourse to have been 
spoken on a Sabbath : for it was spoken on the last day of the feast of 
tabernacles, (vii. 37,) which was always such, and this healing took 
place also on a Sabbath, (ix. 14.) Moved by these reasons, the an- 
cient interpreters would not see here any break in the narrative, and 
with them most of the modems consentf 

It has been objected against this, that on that day he evidently de- 
parted alone from the temple ; while here his disciples are with him. 
But it is easy to suppose that they also extricated themselves, though not 

* Unless indeed vilL 59 is sporioas. It is wanting in many anthorities^ and in 
others great yariations of the reading, always a suspicious circumstance, occur, 
f As Maldonatus, Tittman, Tholuck, Olahausen. 
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in the same wonderful manner as he did, from the excited multitude, 
and joined their Lord without. It has been objected, too, that Christ ap- 
pears to have wrought this work more leisurely, more without fear of 
interruption, than well could have been, immediately afler the moment 
when he had been compelled to withdraw from the fury of his enemies. 
Yet this circumstance should be rather taken as affording a beautiful pic- 
ture of his calmness in the midst of his enemies, who found no time 
unfit for a work of mercy and love ; who even at the moment when he 
had hardly escaped the stones of the Jews, paused to accomplish this 
work of grace. There seems, indeed, as we shall see, allusion to some- 
thing of the kind at ver. 4, 5. " There is need," our Lord would say, 
" that I should work this work now, however out of season it may seem : 
for this ^night,^ which the hatred of the Jews is bringing on, is near, and 
then the time for working will be over." (Compare the exactly parallel 
passage, John xi. 7 — 10.) 

The sad history of this man " blind from his birthy'^* may have been 
already familiar to his disciples, as he was evidently a well-known beg- 
gar in Jerusalem, one with whose story many were acquainted ; (ver. 
8 ;) or it may have been one of his ways of stirring pity and compaa* 
sion in the passers by, to announce that his calamity reached back so 
&r, and thus it may have come to the knowledge of the disciples, and 
proved the occasion of their question. They would fain learn from 
their Master, who was able to solve every difficulty which rose up in 
their minds. " Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was bam 
blind .^" But what they could have meant by this latter alternative, 
when they supposed as possible that it was for his own sins that the man 
was born blind, has naturally been the source of much perplexity. 

Three or four explanations have been ofiered : the first, that the 
Jews believed in a transmigration of souls ; and that these sins which 
the disciples assumed as possible causes of his blindness, were those of 
some anterior life, — sins which were being punished and expiated now, 
Tliis, as is well known, is the Buddhist doctrine ; and not an accident, 
but belonging to the centre of their religious convictions ; but it cannot 
be proved that there was any such faith among the Jews. It may have 
been the dream of a few philosophic Jews, but was never the faith of 
plain and simple men: so that this explanation may be regarded, as 
Olshausen declares it, altogether as antiquated, and not worthy even to 
be considered. 



♦ *Ek yever^c = ^« KoiXiac fiTjrpoc, Acts iil 2. The healing of the blind man 
here, and the lame man there, have this point of resemblance, that in each a life-long 
defect is removed. 
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Lightfoot adduces passages to show that the Jews believed a child 
might sin in its mother's womb, in proof of which they referred to the 
stru^le between Jacob and Esau ; (Gen. xxv. 22 ;) and he, and others 
after him, think that out of this popular belief the question grew. 

Tholuck, following an earlier interpreter, supposes that the theory of 
the apostles was, that God had foreknown some great sin which tlua 
man would commit, and so by anticipation had punished hini. But as 
mich a dealing on God's part is altogether without analogy in Sciipture, 
•o is there not the slightest hint that men had ever fallen on it as an ex- 
planation of the suffering in the world ; — and, indeed, they could not : 
for while the idea of retribution is one of the deepest in the human 
heart, this of punishment which runs before the crime which it punishes, 
18 not one in which it would easily find itself. 

Chrysostom imagines that it was upon their part a reducdo ad absur- 
dum of the argument which connected sin and suffering together. It 
could not be thb man that brought this penalty on himself, — for he was 
bom with it. It could not be the sin of his parents that brought it on 
him ; for we know that each man shall bear his own burden ; — that the 
children's teeth are not set on edge because the parents ate sour grapes. 
But this is very artificial, and with little of likelihood in it. Honest and 
simple-hearted men, like the apostles, would have been the last to try 
and escape a truth, to which the deepest things in their own hearts bore 
witness, by an ingenious dilemma. 

For myself I am rather inclined to think that they did not see, at 
the moment when they asked the question, the self-contradiction, as far 
at least as words go, which was involved in one side of the question 
— ^in the form at least in which they presented it to their Master ; that, 
while they rightly, and by a most true moral instinct, discerned the 
links which unite the sin and suffering of the world together, yet in this 
case they did not see how it must have been the sin and suffering, not 
of this man as an individual, but of him as making part of a great whole, 
which were thus connected together: how the fact of this calamity 
reaching back to his birth excluded the uncharitable suspicion, that 
wherever there was a more than ordinary sufferer, there was a more 
than ordinary sinner, — ^leaving only the most true thought, that a 
great sin must be cleaving to a race of which any member could so 
suffer. 

This, as it is continually affirmed in Scripture, so it cannot be de- 
nied in Christ's answer, " Neither hath this man sinned^ nor his parents^^ 
— to which words must be added, " that he should be bom blind," The 
Lord neither denies their sin nor his : all that he does is to turn away 
bis disciples from that most hannful practioe of diying down with omel 
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surmises into the secrets of other men^s lives, and, like the friends of 
Job, guessing for them hidden sins in explanation of their unusual suf- 
ferings. This blindness, he would saj, is the chastening of no peculiar 
sin on his own part, or on his parents'. Seek, therefore, neither here 
nor there the cause of his calamity ; but see what nobler explanation 
the evil in the world, and this evil in particular, is capable of receiving. 
The purpose of the life-long blindness of this man is " ihcU the ttforks of 
God should be made manifest in him ;" and that through it and its remo- 
val the grace and glory of God might be magnified. We must not, in* 
deed, understand our Lord's declaration as though this man was used 
merely as a means^ visited with this blindness to the end that the power 
of God in Christ might be manifested to others in its removal. The 
manifestation of the works of Grod has here a wider reach, and embraces 
the lasting weal of the man himself; it includes, indeed, the manifesta- 
tion of those works to the world and on the man ; but it does not ex- 
clude, rather of necessity includes, their manifestation to him and in him. 
It entered into the plan of Godibr the bringing of this man to the light 
of everlasting life, that he should thus for a while be dark outwardly ; 
that so upon this night, and on the night of his heart at once, a higher 
light might break, and the Sun of righteousness arise on him, with heal- 
ing in his wings for all his bodily and all his spiritual infirmities : while 
again this was part of a larger whole, and fitted in, according to his 
eternal counsels, to the great scheme for the revelation of the glory and 
power of the Only-begotten unto the world. (Cf. John xi. 4 ; Rom. v. 
20; ix. 17; xi. 25, 32, 33.) 

Yet while it was thus, we are not to accept this as the whole expla- 
nation of this man's blindness. For it is the pantheistic explanation of 
evil, that it is not really evil, but only the condition of^ and the transi- 
tion to, a higher good ; only appearing, indeed, as evil at all from a low 
standing point, which does not take in the end from the beginning. But 
this solution of the i^orld's evil, tempting as it is, so tempting that mul- 
titudes are unable to resist its attraction, is yet not the Christian, which 
ever recognizes the reality of evil, even while that evil, through the 
boundless resources of the Divine love, magnifies more the glory of 
God, and ultimately exalts higher the blessedness of the creature. This 
cannot, then, be the whole explanation of the blindness which this man 
had brought with him into the world ; but God, who though not the au- 
thor, is yet the disposer of evil, — who distributes that which he did not 
himself bring in, according to the counsels of his wisdom and righteousr 
ness and grace, had willed that on this man should be concentrated more 
than the ordinary penalties of die world's universal sin, that a more than 
ordinary grace and glory mi^t be revealed in their removing. 
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The Lord's words that follow, ^^ I must work the works of him that 
sent me* while it is day ; the night cometh^ when no man can work : As 
long as lam in the worldy J am the light of the toorld^^ are, as it were, 
a girding of himself up to, and a justifying of^ his coming work. 
Whatever perils beset that work, yet it must be accomplished ; for his 
time, " the day*^ of his open activity, of his walking up and down 
among the people, and doing them good, was drawing to an end. ^^The 
night^^ when he should no longer lighten the world with his presence, 
or have the opportunity of doing, with his own hands at least, works like 
these, was approaching. He worked in the day, and was himself the 
light of the day. The image is borrowed from our common day and 
our common night, of which the first is the time appointed for labor ; 
the latter, by its darkness, opposes to many kinds of labor, obstacles in- 
surmountable. The difRculty which Olshausen finds in the words, 
" when no man can work^''^ inasmuch as however Christ was himself 
withdrawn from the earth, yet his disciples did effectually work,f rises 
solely from his missing the point of the proverbial phrase. Our Lord 
means not to say, '^ The night cometh in which no other man can work, 
in which no work can be done ;" but what he would af!irm, in the lan- 
guage of a fiimiliar proverb which has its truth when applied to the 
heavenly kingdom, is this. No man who hath not done his work in the 
day, can do it in the night ; for him the time cometh in which he cannot 
work, — and he applies this even to himself | And then, with a prophetic 
allusion to the miracle which he was going to perform, he would say, 
" What fitter task for me than this of opening the eyes of the blind ? 
for as long as I am in the worlds lam the light of the world: what work 
could become me better than this, which is so apt a symbol of my 
greater spiritual work, the restoring of the darkened spiritual vision of 
the race of men ?"§ 

Having thus justified and explained his coming work, our Lord pro* 
ceeds to the cure. " WTien he had thus spoken^ he spat on the ground 

* This was a fiivorite Arian paasafe ; see Auousmrx, Berm, 185, c. 1—4, and his 
answer there to their abuse of these words. 

f The same difficulty strikes Augustine : Numquid nox erat, quando daudus ille 
ad yerbum Petri salvus effeetus est, immo ad yerbum Domini habitantis in Petro f 
Kumquid nox erat, quando transeuntibus discipulia cgri cum lectulis ponebantur, at 
yd umbrft trauseimtium tangerentur t 

X The power of triviality can reach no further than it has reached in the expo- 
sition of Paulus : ** I must heal this man's eyes, while there is yet daylight to see, 
lor when it is dark I could not attempt so fine and delicate an operation. See back, 
pp. 66—68, 

§ So Cyril : *Entiizeg d^yfuu furiauv rit h Mtt^ fardc, del fu nal ro2^ riA o^ 
uan^ rd ^ fierado&wu. 
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and made clay of the spiUle^ and he andrUed the eyes of the blind mam 
with the clayj''* A medicinal value was attributed in old time to saliva,* 
and we have a similiar instance of its use in the case of another blind 
man, (Mark viii. 23,) and also in the case of one who was suffering not 
from the same defect, but from a defect in the organs of speech and 
hearing ; (Mark viL 33 ;) neither are we altogether without examples 
of the medicinal use of clay.f Yet it would plainly be an entirely 
erroneous view of the matter, to suppose that besides his divine power, 
the Lord also used natural remedies, or that these were more than con- 
ductors, not in themselves needful, but which he willingly assumed to be 
the channels for the conveying of his power ; for we observe at other 
healings of the blind no intervention of such means finding place, 
(Matt. XX. 80 — 34.) Probably the reasons which induced the use of 
these means were ethical ; it was perhaps a help for the weak faith of 
the man to find that something external was done. 

There may be again a question what was the exact purport of the 
command, '^ Oo wash in the pool of Siham.^^ Was the healing itself 
connected with that washing ? or was the moistened clay the one con- 
ductor of the healing power, and the washing merely designed to remove 
the hinderances which the medium of cure would itself, if suffered to 
remain, have opposed even to the restored organs of vision ? Thus I 
should understand it Whatever other motive the command may have 



* The virtue especially of the saliva jejuna, in cases of disorders of the eyes, was 
well known to antiquity. Pliny (H, N,^ L 28, c. 7) says, Lippitudines matutini 
quotidie velut inunctione aroerL In both accounts (Soktoxius, Ve9p<u^ e. 7; Ta- 
cnva, Hittf I. 4, c 8) of that restoring of a blind man to sight, attributed to Yes* 
pasian, the use of this remedy occurs. In the latter the man appears begging of th» 
emperor, ut genas et oculorum orbes dignaretur respergere oris excremento ; and 
abundant quotations to the same effect are to be found in Wetstein (in loc.) 

f Thus Serenus Samonicus, a physician in the time of Caracalla, who wrote a 
poem upon medicine : 

81 iamor loaoUins typho sa toUai inaai, 
Targentei ocolos vUl cirenmliiM cosao. 

In this healing by day, while yet the dust» or that out of which the day is 
moulded, is that whidi most often afflicts and wounds the eyes, Augustine (In JBe, 
Johf Tract 2) finds a striking analogy with the healing of flesh, our flesh through 
Christ's flesh: Qloriam ejus nemo posset videre, nisi camis humilitate sanaretur. 
XJnde non poteramus videre t Imierat homini quasi pulvis in oculum, irruerat terra, 
sauciaverat oculum, videre non poterat lucem: oculas ille sauoiatua innnguitmr; 
terrft sauciatus erat, et terra illuc mittitur, ut sanetur . . . De pulvere ccBcatus ei| 
de pulvere sanaris : ergo caro te codcaverat, caro te sanat See the meaning of the 
use of this means for restoration, whidi Iren«us, L 6, c 16, fiadiL 
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bad) it at any rate served as a proo^ however slight a one, of the man's 
fidth, that he willingly went as he was bidden. 

It must further be asked, Did St. John trace something significant 
and mystical in the etymology of Siloam that he should introduce it 
here 1 — " which is by interpretation Sent,^^ It is scarcely probable that 
he did not acknowledge some allusion in the name to the present fact, 
or some prophecy of Christ's great work of healing and washing ; for 
had he not done so, it is little likely that he would have brought in the 
derivation, which, if it had possessed no religious significance, might 
have been appropriate enough in a lexicon, but one would scarcely expect 
to meet in a gospel. 

Olshausen dissents from Tholuck, who finds in this *^ senf^ a refe- 
rence to Christ himself on the ground that upon the present occasion 
the Lord was not the '* Sent^^^ but the sender. Yet might there well be 
allusion here in the mind of the Evangelist, not to this particular 
healing, in which it is true he is rather sender than sent, but to the 
whole work of his ministry, which was a missian* which he ever cha> 
racterizes as a work whereto he was the sent of God, (John vii. 29 ; 
viii. 42 ;) so that he bears this very title, " the Apostle of our profes- 
sion." (Heb. iii. 1.) These waters of Siloam, in which the blind man 
washed and was illuminated, may well have been to the Evangelist the 
image of the waters of baptism, or indeed of the whole cleansing work 
of a commissioned Saviour for the opening the eyes of the spiritually 
blind ; and the very name which the pool bore may have had in his eyes 
a fitness, which by this notice he would indicate as more than accidental. 

The man was obedient to the word of the Lord ; " He went his way 
therefore^ and washed^ and came seeing ;^^ returned, that is, according 
to all appearance, to his own house ; it does not seem that he came 
back to the Lord. His friends and neighbors are the first who take 
note of the thing which has been done ; well-disposed persons, as would 
appear, but altogether under the influence of the Pharisees. They 
wonder, debate whether it is indeed he whom they had known so long ; 
for the opening of the eyes would have altered the whole countenance ; 
being convinced that it is, they would fiiin learn how the cure was 

* Augiistioe (Semu 186, c. 1) : Quia est ipse Mibsus, mai qoi dixit in ipsa lectlone, 
E^, inquit, veni ut faciam opera ejus qui misit me ; and in Ev, Joh,, Traet. 4A : Misit 
ilium ad piscinam quae yocatur Siloe. Pertinuit autem ad ETangelistam commendare 
nobis nomen hujus piscina, et ait, Qaod interpretatur Misaoa. Jam quia ait Miaaua 
agnoadtis : nisi enim ille fuiaaet miaaua, nemo noatriim eaaet ab iniquitate dimiatna, 
8o Ohryaostom, Horn, 67 in Joh, On St John's deriyation of Siloam, aee Tbolugk's 
JBeitrage zur Sprachetklarung des N, T., p. 128, aq., where be alao enters into th« 
bard queation of ita position, whether at the east or west aide of the city. 
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effected, and see him who had wrought it ; and at length, as the safest 
course, they bring the man, with no evil dispositions either towards him 
or towards Christ, to their spiritual rulers, — ^not, that is, before the great 
Sanhedrim, for that was not always sitting, but the lesser. The woric 
may have seemed questionable to them, especially as having been 
wrought on the Sabbath ; the mention just at this place of the day on 
which the healing was accomplished seems inserted as the explanation 
of their having found it necessary to bring the case before their eccle- 
siastical rulers, " the PJiarisees^^ as St. John calls them ; not that the 
Sanhedrim exclusively consisted of these, (for Caiphas was a Sadducee, 
and see also Acts xxiii. 6 ;) but these being the most numerous and 
influential party there, and the bitterest enemies of the Lord. 

Here there was a more formal examination into the circumstances 
under which the healing had taken place, and the man again told his 
simple tale : " He put clay on my eyee^ and I washed^ and do seeJ*^ Some 
of the Pharisees. present seek to rob the miracle of its significance, by 
bringing out that it was accomplished on the Sabbath,* so that, granting 
its reality, it did not prove any thing in &vor of him that wrought it ; 
rather was it to be inferred, since he was thus an evident transgressor of 
God's commandment, that he was in connection with the powers of evlL 
No lighter charge than that which they made at another time, when they 
said, '^ He casteth out devils through the prince of the devils," (Matt, 
ix. 34,) was involved in this word of theirs.' But there was throughout 
all these events, which were so fatally fixing the fortunes of the Jewish 
people, an honester and a better party in the Sanhedrim, of which Nico- 
demus and Joseph of Arimathea were the noblest representatives ; men 
like the Poles and Contarinis at another great epoch of the Church ; not 
in number, perhaps less in courage, equal to the stemming of the great 
tide of hostility which was rising against the truth, — a tide which proba- 
bly in the end drew most even of them into its current (compare John 
xiL 42, 43) : only here and there one and another, such as those aboye> 
named, extricating themselves from it. These from time to time made 
their voices to be heard in the cause of right and of trul^ Thus, on 
the present occasion, did they at the first claim that he should not at once 
be adjudged a sinner and a breaker of God's law, who had done such 
signs as these. Even their own Rabbis were not altogether at one con- 



* The littleness of the Rabbinioal casuistry with regard to the Sabbath, and the 
works permitted and forbidden oo that day, are almost inoonceivable. Thus Lights 
foot quotes from a treatise on this subject : Yinum in medium ocuU injid [sabbato] 
prohibitum, poni super palpebras licitum. Alter dicit, sputum etiam super palpebraa 
poni prohibitum. 
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o^miog what was permitted on the Sabballi, and what not: some 
allowing quite as much as this and more, for only the alleviation of dis- 
orders in the eyes. Therefore they might plead that the Spirit of God 
might weU have directed him in this that he did, and they ask, ^^How 
can a man that is a sinner do such miracles f*^ Yet the shape which 
their interference takes, the form of a question in which it clothes itself 
ifl, as Chrysostom remarics, that of timid and irresolute men, who dare 
only to hint their convictions. No wonder that they should be in the 
end overborne and silenced by their more unscrupulous adversaries, 
even as now they prove unequal to the obtaining a &ir and impartial 
hearing of the matter. 

The interrogation in the verse followii^, ^^What sayest thou ofhim^ 
that he hath opened thine eyes P has been frequently, though erroneously, 
understood, not as one question, but as two. The mistake is a very old 
one, for Theodore of Mopsuestia finds &ult with them who divide the 
question here into two clauses, '' What sayest thou of him ? That he 
hath opened thine eyesP^ making the second to have its rise in the 
doubts which the Pharisees felt or pretended to feel concerning the 
reality of Uie miracle. In truth there is but one question, " What say* 
est thou of him in that he hath opened thine eyes? what conclusion 
drawest thou from thence 1" and thus the answer is to the point, ^^ffe 
said^ He is a prophet:"* — ^not yet the Son of God, not yet the Messiah; 
of these Jiigher dignities of lus benefactor he as yet has no guess, but 
what he believes him he boldly declares him, '' a prophet,^^-— one fur- 
nished with powers and a message from above. When they asked this, 
it was not that they cared m the least for the judgment of the man, 
but they hoped to mould him and make him an instrument for their 
own wicked purposes. Qirysostom, indeed, whom Theophylact and 
Euthymius follow, makes this '* What sayest thou of himP^ the speech 
of the better disposed in the Sanhedrim, who hope that the testimony 
of the man himself may go for something ; but this is little probable. 
They would fain have had him turn against his bene&ctor, and they 
hoped that, seeing what would be welcome to them, he would follow 
the suggestions which they had thrown out, and attribute the opening 
of his eyes to the power of an evil magic. But a rare courage from 
above is given to him, and he dares in the &ce of these formidable men 
whom he is making his foes, to avouch his belief that the work and the 
doer of the work were of God. 

* Our version no donbt in general oonveys to the English reader the wrong im- 
pression ; it had done so at least for many years to me. Tet the manner of pointings 
with the aheence of the second note of interrogation, shows that the transUtors had 
rightly &.pprehended the passage. 

SI 
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They now summon his parents, hoping to be more successful in 
dealing with them. Their desire is to get a lie from them, and that 
they should say their son had not been born blind. But neither in this 
quarter do they find any help. His parents make answer as persons 
who refuse to be made accomplices in a fraud, although without any 
high desire to witness or to suffer for the truth's sake ; on the contrary, 
there is something of selfishness in the manner in which they extricate 
themselves from the difficulty, leaving their son in it. They avail 
themselves of the fact that he was of fuU age, able therefore judicially 
to answer for himself, and altogether decline to enter on the question of 
how his sight had been restored to him ; since they could not have told 
the truth without saying something that should have been to the honor 
of Jesus, — ^and so they would have come under the penalties which the 
Sanhedrim had lately declared against any that should " confers that he 
was Christ.^^ We are not to understand by this that the Sanhedrim had 
formally declared him to be an impostor, a Mse Christ, but only that 
while the question of the truth or &lsehood of his claims to be the 
Messiah was not yet clear, — and they, the great religious tribunal of 
the nation, had not given their decision, — ^none were to anticipate that 
decision ; and the penalty of so doing, of a premature confession of him, 
was, that he who made it should be cast out of the synagogue, — that is, 
should be excommunicated. Now there appear to have been two, or 
some say three, kinds of excommunication among the Jews, greatly dif> 
fering in degrees and intensity, and our Lord often alludes to them, not 
as though they were a slight matter, but as among the sharpest trials 
which his servants would have to endure for his name's sake. The 
mildest was an exclusion for thirty days from the synagogue, to which 
period, in case the excommunicated showed no sign of repentance, a 
similar or a longer period, according to the will of those that imposed 
the sentence, was added : in other ways too it was made keener ; it was 
accompanied with a curse ; none might hold communion with him now, 
not even his &mily, except in cases of absolute necessity. Did he 
show himself obstinate still, he was in the end absolutely separated 
from the fellowship of the people of God, cut off from the congregation, 
— a sentence answering, as many suppose, to the delivering to Satan in 
the apostolic Church. (1 Cor. v. 5 ; 1 Tim. i. 20.)* 



* Our Lord ib thooght to allude to all these three degrees of separatioii« Luke rl 
22, expressing the lightest hy the d^pi^eiv, the severer by the dveidi^eiv, and the 
severest of all by the UPaXXeiv, Yet after all it is doubtful whether these different 
grades of excommunication were so accurately distinguished in our Lord's tune. 
(See WnncE't Heal Wdrterhueh, s. v. Bann, and VixauroA, i># 8ynagogd^ p. nZA,) 
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Die man had been removed, while his parents were being examined. 
The Pharisees now summon him again, and evidently by their address 
would have him to believe that they had gotten to the root of all, and 
discovered the whole fraud, so that any longer persisting in it would be 
idle. They are as men seeking to obtain confession from one they sus- 
pect, by assuring him that others have confessed, and so that for him 
to stand out in denying, will only make matters worse for him in the end. 
Now we know, they would say, that it is all a collusion ; we have indu- 
Intable proofs of it ; do thou also give glory to God, and acknowledge 
that it is so. Our " Give God the praUe^^ sets the reader of this passage 
quite upon a wrong track. The Pharisees do not mean, " Give the glory 
of your cure to God, and not to this sinful man, who in truth could have 
contributed nothing to it, — ^attempting," in Hammond's words, " to draw 
him from that opinion of Christ which he seemed to have, by bidding 
lum to ascribe the praise of his cure wholly to Grod, and not to look on 
Christ with any veneration." So mdeed Jeremy Taylor, in his sermon, 
Gn the return of prayers ; "The spiteful Pharisees bid him give glory to 
God, and defy the minister ; for Grod indeed was good, but he wrought 
that cure by a wicked hand." But this cannot be their meaning ; for 
diey did not allow that any cure had taken place at all, on the contrary, 
professed to believe that it was all a fraud, gotten up between Christ 
and the man who was before them. The words are rather an adjuration 
to him that he should speak the truth.* Hitherto he has been acting as 
though he could deceive not merely men but God, but now let him 
honor Grod, give glory to him in uttering that which is truth before him, 
showing so that he believes him to be a Grod of truth and righteousness 
and power, whom no lie will escape, and who will be the avenger of all 
ungodliness of men.f And then in proof they add, " We know that thU 
man is a sinner, a more than ordinary transgressor, one therefore to 
whom least of all would God have given this higher power ; your story 
then cannot be true ; we that have the best means for knowing, know 
this." They will overbear him with the authority of their place and 
station, and with their confident assertion. 

* A comparison with Josh, vil 19, where Joshtia, urging Achan to confess, ana 
exactly the same langoage, " My son, give, I pray thee, glory to the Lord God of 
Israel, and make coDfession onto kim," shows this to be the meaning. The phrase it 
often used more generally as an adjuration to repentance of every kind, which if 
indeed in the highest sense a taking shame to ourselves, and in that a giring gl(»y 
only to Gfod. (1 Sam. vi 6 ; Jer. ziii. 16 ; 1 Esdr. iz. 8 ; Rer. zvl 9.) 

f Seneca, (Fp, 96) speaks very noUy of this giring glory to Qod, as the great 
work of every man : Primus est Deorum cnltos, Deos credere : deinde reddere UU$ 
majettaiem mmdm, reddere bonitatem, sine qnA nolla miyestas est 
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Tke man whom we recognize throughout as a ready-witted, brave, 
and genial man, declines altogether to enter on the question whether his 
Healer was this '' tinMr*^ or not ; yet, as Chry sostom observes, does not 
in the least admit by his answer the alternative that he was so. Tbk 
is a matter which he knows not ; he will speak, however, the thing 
which he does know, and will let them draw their own condosions ; 
and that which he does know is, that he was blind and now he is sedng. 
They perceive that ti^y can gain nothing in this way, and they require 
him to teU'over again the manner of his cure, hoping either to detect 
some contradictions in his story, or to find something which they can 
better lay hold of, and wrest into a charge against Christ ; or perhaps 
utterly perplexed how to escape from their present entanglement^ they 
ask for this repetition to gain time, and in the hope that some light 
may break upon them pres^itly. 

But the man has grown weary of the examinations to which his in- 
quisitors are now submitting him anew, and there is something of defi- 
ance in his- answer : ''To what purpose to tell it all over to you againi 
Ihav§ told you ahecufyj and ye did not hear: wherefore would ye hear U 
a§ainP And then, with an evident irony, "' Will ye alio* be his dieei' 
pleeP It is clear that these words cut them to the quick, though it is 
not so dear what exactly is the taunt conveyed by them. Is it this? 
" How idle to tell you over again, when there is that deep-rooted enmity 
in your hearts against this man, that, though convinced a hundred 
times, you would yet never acknowledge it, or sit as learners at his 
feet.f Will ye also become Ins disciples ? I trow not" This is the 
commonest explanation of the words, yet it agrees not perfectly with 
their reply, which is an earnest repelling the indignity of being, or 
meaning to be, disdples of his. But according to that common view of 
the man^s words, he could not have accused them of any such inten- 
tion; on the contrary, his chaige was, that no evidence, no force of 
truth, could win them to be such. It seems therefore better to suppose 
that the man, in this last dause of his answer, affects to misunderstand 
their purpose in asking a repetition of his story. '' Is it then, indeed, 
that the truth is winning you also to its side, so that you too wish now 
to find my story true, and yourselves to acknowledge this man for your 
master 1" Then thb answer of the Pharisees will exactly agree. No- 
tiling could have been more stinging to them than the bare supposition 

* In the «a2 itpult ct the man there lies, m Olnyeoetom has obserred, a caofesaioii 
that he waa, or intended to be, a follower of this prophet Bengel : Jacuadd obser- 
vari potest fides apud hone hominem, dam Fharisai coDtradicimt panllatun exoriens. 

f Calyin: Significat qoamvis oenties oonricti faerint maligno hostiliqae aflbcta 
sic esse oeeqMioa nt mmqiuun c eMuri siat 
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of 8udi a discipleiAip on their part: ^Tk9y reviled him and eaid^ Thou 
art his disciple, but we are Moses* disciples.^ They set, as was their 
wont) Moses against Christ, and contrast thear claims. " We know that 
€hd spake unto Moses ; we know that he had a oonmussion and an an- 
^ont^^^Dioiasforihisfellow^wehww not whence he is; all is uncertain 
about him ; there is no proof that God has given him a<x>mmission ; we 
know not whether he be from above or from beneaA.^ 

This confession of their inability to explain this new and wonderful 
iq[>p6aranee, this acknowledgment that they were at fault, emboldens 
the man yet further ; they had lefl a blot, and this plain yet quick- 
witted man does not &il to take instant advantage of it It is impossi- 
ble to miss an irony keener yet than the last in kis retort : '' But this at 
least is wonderful ; here is one who has opened mine eyes, who is evi- 
dently so clothed with powers mightier than man^s, as to be able to do 
this miracle ; and you, the spiritual rulers of our nation, you that should 
try the spirits, that should be able to tell of each new appearance 
whether it be of God or not, here acknowledge your ignorance, and can- 
not tell of this man whence he is, whether of earth or of heaven.^ But I 
know, for you have yourselves declared it, (see ver. 24,) that Oodheareth 
not sinners ; but he hath heard this man, — he hath enabled him to do a 
work widiout parallel; therefore I know whence he is; he is of God; 
ibr were he not, he could do none of the things which he has done." 

It is interesting here to observe how his faith and insight and cour- 
age had grown during this very examination. He who had said a iittle 
while before, " Whether he he a sinner or no, I know not^ {yet, 5^,) 
avoiding the answer, now says boldly, " We know that God heareth not 
sinners^ Nor need we take exception, as many have done, at his 
maxim, "(?orf heareth not sinners^^ nor bring out, as they have thought 
it needful to do, that these words have no Scriptural aufliority,f being 

* Compare our Lord's question to his adversiries, Matt rd. 25 \*l!iit baptism 
of John whence was it f (ir^rv ^v ;) from heaven or of men P which best explains 
tiie •Kcfdof (=^ ffolfi i^ovai^ ver. 24) here. In the same way Pilate's question ta 
our Lord, ** Whence art thou T (John xiz. 9,) is to be explained : ** To what world 
dost thou belong f 

f Thus Origen (in /tot., ffom. 6): Peeeatores exaudit Deus. Quod si fimetis illod 
quod in Evaagelio dieitur ; Sdmus quia peocatores non exaudiat Deus, nolite perti- 
mescere, nolite credere. Ooecus erat qui hoe dixit Magis antem credite ei qui dicit, 
«t non mentitur, Etsi fberint peocata vestra ut coocinum, ut lanam dealhaba Au- 
gustine (5^7111. 130): Si peocatores Deus non exaudit, quam spem habemusi Si 
peeeatores Deus non exaudit, ut quid oramus et testimonium peceati nostri hmsione 
pectoris dicimus. He alludes to Luke xvill 10, and proceeds : Certd peeeatores Deus 
«xaudit Sed ille qui ista dixit, nondnm laverat fkdem cordis de SiloA. In oculis ejus 
prsBoesserat sacramentum *. sad in osfde nondnm erat eflbetom gratis hwyfldnm. 
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The man whom we recognize throughout as a ready-witted, brave; 
and geniial man, declines altogether to enter on the question whether his 
Healer was this '^ nnner^^ or not ; yet, as Gury sostom observes, does not 
in the least admit by his answer the alternative that he was so. Hub 
is a matter which he knows not ; he will speak, however, the thing 
which he does know, and will let them draw their own condusions ; 
and that which he does know k, that he was blind and now he is seeing. 
They perceive that ti^y can gain nothing in this way, and they require 
him to teU'over again the manner of his ciure, hoping either to deteet 
some contradictions in his story, or to find somethmg which they can 
better lay hold of, and wrest into a charge against Christ ; or perhaps 
utterly perplexed how to escape from their present entanglement^ they 
ask for this repetition to gain time, and in the hope that some l^ht 
may break upon them presently. 

But the man has grown weary of the examinations to which his in- 
quisitors are now submitting him anew, and there is someUung of defi- 
ance in his- answer: ''To what purpose to tell it all over to you again! 
Ihav§ toldytm already^ and ye did not hear: wherefore would ye hear U 
again y^ And then, with an evident irony, ^ Will ye aUo* be his died' 
plesT It is clear that these words cut them to the quick, though it is 
not so dear what exactly is the taunt conveyed by them. Is it this? 
'' How idle to tell you over again, when there is that deep-rooted enmity 
in your hearts against this man, that, though convinced a bnndred 
times, you would yet never acknowledge it, or sit as learners at his 
feet.f Will ye also become Ins disciples ? I trow not" This is the 
commonest explanation of the words, yet it agrees not perfectly with 
their reply, which is an earnest repelling the indignity of being, or 
meaning to be, disdples of his. But according to that commcm view of 
the man's words, he could not have accused them of any such inten- 
tion; on the contrary, his chaige was, that no evidence, no force of 
truth, could win them to be such. It seems therefore better to suppose 
that the man, in this last dause of his answer, afiects to misunderstand 
their purpose in asking a repetition of his story. '' Is it then, indeed, 
that the truth is winning you also to its side, so that you too wish now 
to find my story true, and yourselves to acknowledge this man for your 
master 1" Hien thb answer of the Pharisees will exactly agree. No- 
thing could have been more stinging to them than the bare supposition 

* In the KtU ifful^ of the man there lies, at Ohiysostom hat obserred, a oaofesaioii 
that he waa, or intended to be, a follower of this prophet Bengel : Jucundd ohser- 
▼ari potest fides apud hone homioem, dam FharissBi cootradicimt, panllatim exoriens. 

t CalTin : Significat qoamvis centies cooyicti faerint, maligno hostilique aflbcta 
sic esse oeeqMioa nt nmiqaajn < 
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of 8udi a disciples^p on their part: ^Tk9y reviled iiim and taid^ Thou 
art his disciple^ but we are Moses* disciples,^ They set, as was their 
wont, Moses against Christ, and contrast their claims. *' We know that 
€hd spake unto Moses ; we know that he had a commission and an BXk- 
€tLonty\hatasforthisfellcWyWehni9w not whence he is; all is uneertain 
about him ; there is no proof that God has given him a<x>mmission ; we 
know not whether he be from abov« or from beneaA.^ 

TW confession of their inability to explain this new and wonderful 
iq[>pearance, this acknowledgment that they were at fault, emboldens 
t2ie man yet further ; they had lefl a blot, and this plain yet quick- 
witted man does not fail to take instant advantage of it. It is impossi- 
ble to miss an irony keener yet than the last in kis retort : *' But this at 
least is wonderful ; here is one who has opened mine eyes, who Is evi- 
dently so clothed with powers mightier than man^s, as to be able to do 
this miracle ; and you, the spiritual rulers of our nation, you that should 
try the spirits, that should be able to tell of eadi new appearance 
whether it be of God or not, here acknowledge your ignorance, and caa- 
not tell of this man whence he is, whether of earth or of heaven * But I 
know, for you have yourselves declared it, (see ver. ^,) that God heareth 
not sinners ; but he hath heard this man, — he hath enabled him to do a 
work without parallel; therefore I know whence he is; he is of God; 
Ibr were he not, he could do none of the things which he has done." 

It is interesting here to observe how his faith and insight and cour- 
age had grown during this very examination. He who had said a 'little 
while before, " Whether he he a sinner or no^ I know not^ {yet, 5^,) 
avoiding the answer, now says boldly, " We know that God heareth not 
einnersP Nor need we take exception, as many have done, at his 
maxim, "(?orf heareth not sinners^'* nor bring out, as they have thought 
it needful to do, that these words have no Scriptural aufliority,f being 

* Compare our Lord's question to his adversaries, Matt rd. 25 1'^e baptism 
of John whence was it f (irdBtv nv ;) from heaven or of men P which best explains 
tiie itddof {^h nol^ i^ovai^ ver. 24) here. In the same way Pilate's question ta 
our Lord, ** Whence art tSiou T (John xiz. 9,) is to be explained : ** To what world 
dost thou belong r 

f Thus Origen {in /sal., ffom. 6): Peeeatores exaudit Deus. Quod si fimetis illud 
quod in Evaagelio dieitur ; Sdmus quia peocatores non ezaudiat Deus, nolite perti- 
mescere, nolite credere. Oobcus erat qui hoe dixit Magis autem credite ei qui dieit, 
«t non mentitur, Etsi fberint peocata vestra ut coccinum, ut laiiam dealhabo. Au- 
gustine (Semu 130): Si peocatores Deus non exaudit, quam spem habemusi Si 
peeeatores Deus non exaudit, ut quid oramus et testimonium peceati nostri tunsione 
pectoris dicimus. He alludes to Luke xviii 10, and proceeds : Certd peeeatores Deus 
exaudit Sed ille qui ista dixit, nondum laverat fkeiem cordis de SiloA. In oculis ejus 
prnoesserat sacramentum *. sad in osfde nondmn erat eflbetom gratis hwyfldnm. 
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words neither of Qirist nor of one of his inspired servants, but only of a 
man not wholly enlightened yet, in whose mind truth and error were 
yet mingled together. That the words have not in themselves any au- 
thority is most true ; yet they may well be allowed to stand, and in the 
intention in which the speaker used them. For the term " sinner" has a 
two-fold meaning in Scripture : sometimes it is applied to all men as they 
are &llen children of Adam, and each one with the burden of his own sin 
upon him. If, taking the word in this sense, it were said, ^' Ood heareth 
not sinnera^^ this were indeed to say, God heareth not any man ; or if 
by *' sinners'^ were understood those who have been in time past more 
than ordinary transgressors, and it were said that they will not now be 
heard, though they truly turn, this were indeed an impeaching of the 
grace of God. But the Scripture knows another and emphatic use of 
the term " ainnerSj^ — men in their *»rw, and not desiring to be delivered 
out of them ; and in this sense, which is the sense of the speaker here, 
as of the better among the Pharisees, who a little earlier in the day had 
said, ^^How can a man that is a sinner do stick miracles P^ (ver. 16, cf. 
X. 21,) it is most true that God does not hear sinners ; their prayer is an 
abomination, and even if they ask, they obtain not their petitions.* (Isai. 
i. 15; lix. 1,2; Prov. i. 28; xv. 8; xxviii. 9; Ps. 1. 16; Ixvi. 18; 
dx. 7 ; Job xxvii. 9 ; xxxv. 13 ; Jer. xiv. 12 ; Mic. iii. 4.) 

But this was what least of all they could endure, that the whole re- 
lations between themselves and this man should thus be reversed, — ^that 
he should thus be their teacher ; and while it was now plain that no- 



QuBodo lavit faciem cordiB sol ogbcus iate f Quando earn Dominus fonts mtssum i 
JndaBifl, intromisit ad »e. 0£ Serm. 186, c. 5. Elsewhere {Con, Lit, Parmen.^ L 2, c. 
8) he shows that his main desire is thus to rescue the passage from Dooatist abases. 
These kst, true to their plan of making the sacraments and other Uessin^ps of the 
Church to rest on the subjective sanctity of those through whose hands they passed, 
and not on the sure promise of hun /rem whose hands they came, quoted this pas- 
sage in proof: **Chd heareth not sinnere;" how then can they minister blessings to 
others f It would be enough to answer that it is not them whom God hears, but the 
Church which speaks through them. And because of this abusive application of the 
words, it needed not to make exception against the statement itself, as though it 
smacked of errors from which the man was not yet wholly delivered But Calvin 
better; Falluntur qui coecum ex vulgi opinione sic loquutum esse putani Nam 
peccatar hie quoque ut pauld antd impium et sceleratum significat (ver. 24.) Est 
autem hiec perpetua Scripturs doctrina, quod Deus non exaudlat nisi i quibus verd 
et smcero corde vocatur . . . Ideo non maid ratiocinatur cobcus, Christum A Deo 
profectum esse, quern suis rotis ita propitium habet 

* The words are so true that Jeremy Taylor has made them the text of three 
among his noblest sermons, entitled The return of Prayers ; or. The conditions of a 
preftaUing prayer. 
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tUng could be done with him, that he could neither be seduced nor ter- 
rified from his simple jet bold avowal of the truth, their hatred and 
socmi break forth without any restraint : *^T?u>u toast altogether bom in 
sin, and dost thou teach as .^" — ^^ altogether,^ not imperfect in body only, 
but, as they now perceive, maimed and deformed in soul also.* ''Thou 
that comest forth from thy mother's womb with the note of thy wicked- 
ness upon thee, dost thou school us ? dost thou presume to meddle and 
be a judge in such matters as these 1 And they cast him out^'* — which 
does not merely mean, as some explain it, (Chrysostom, Maldonatus, 
Grotius, Tholuck,) rudely flung him forth from the hall of judgment, 
wherever that may have been ; but, according to the decree which had 
gone before, they declared him to have come under those sharp spiritual 
censures which they had threatened against any that should join them- 
selves unto the Lord. Only so the act would have the importance 
which (ver. 35) is attached to it. No doubt the sign and initial act of 
this excommunication was the thrusting him forth and separating him 
as unclean from their own company ;f and so that other explanation of 
the passage has its relative truth.| Yet this was not all, or nearly all, 
which was involved in these words, " They cast him out.^^ This violent 
putting of him out of the hall of audience, was only the beginning of the 
things which he should suffer for Christ's sake. 

But in him were to be fulfilled in a very eminent sense those words, 
^ Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, and when they shall separate 
you from their company, and shatt* reproach you and cast out your 
name as evil, for the Son of man's sake." (Luke vi. 22.) He is cast 
out from the meaner fellowship, to be received into the higher, — ^from 
that which was about to vanish away, to be received into a kingdom not 
to be moved, — from the synagogue to the Church : the Jews cast him 
out, and Christ received him : " When my father and my mother forsake 
me, the Lord taketh me up." (Ps. xxvii. 12.) He has not been ashamed 
of Christ, and now Christ reveals himself unto him as he had not done 
before : no longer as the prophet from God, for to this only his faith had 
hitherto reached, but as the Son of God himself. Thus, " to him that 

\Bengel: Exprobraot de ooedtate pristinA. Calvin; Perinde ilii iosultaDt, acsi 
ab utero matris com soelemm siiorum not4 prodiiaaet It ia characterUtic enough 
that they forget tbat the two charges, one that he had never been blind, and so was 
an impostor, — the other that he bore the mark of Ood's anger in a blindness which 
reached back to his birth, — ^will not agree together. 

f Com. & Lapide : Utnimque eos fedsse est credibile, scilicet ocecum ex domo, et 
hoe sjmbolo ex EcclesiA soA, ejeciss«. 'ExpaXXeiv will then hare the technical meao- 
mg which it afterwards retained in the Church. (See Smoxa's Thet., s. ▼.) 

X See YrracraA, De Synagogd, p. '748. 
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hath is given," and he ascends from faith to &ith. '* Jesus heard thai 
they had cast him outj^^ and, himself the Good Shepherd, went in search 
of this sheep in this £iyorable hour for bringing him home to the true 
fold ; — " and when he had found him^^ encountered him, it may be, in the 
temple, (cf. John y. 14,) '' he said unto him^ Dost thou believe on the Son 
of Ood?^^ The man knows what the title means, that it is equivalent 
to Messiah, but he knows not any one who has a right to claim it for Ins 
own : such trust, however, has he in his Healer, that whomsoever he 
will point out to him as such, he will recognize. "JJe answered and said 
unto him, Who is he, Lord, that I might believe on him? And Jesus said 
unto him, Thou hast both seen him, and it is he that ialketh with theeJ* 
These words, ^^Thou hast seen him^"* do not refer to some anterior see- 
ing — for it does not appear that the man after his eyes were opened at 
the pool, returned to the Lord, or that he had enjoyed any opportunity 
of seeing him since. This past then is in some sense a present : " Thou 
hast seen him already ; this seeing is not something yet to do ; ever since 
thou hast been speaking with me thine eyes have beheld him, for it is no 
other than he himself that talketh with thee." * 

And now that to whidi all that went before was but an introduction, 
has arrived; "jK? said. Lord, I believe; and he worshipped him:^^ not 
that even now we need suppose that he knew all that was contained in 
that title. Son of God, — or that in this worshipping him we are to un- 
derstand the very highest act of adoration as unto God. For the &ct 
of '' God manifest in the flesh," isTar too great a one for any man to 
receive at once : the minds, even of apostles, could only dilate little by 
little to receive it. There were, however, in this man the preparations 
for that ultimate and crowning faith : the seeds which would unfold into 
it were safely laid in his heart ; and he fell down at the feet of Jesus as 
of one more than man, with a deep religious reverence and fear and 
awe. And thus the faith of this poor man was accomplished ; step by 
step he had advanced, following fitithfully the light which was giv^i 
him ; undeterred by opposition which would have been fatal to a weaker 
fiuth, and must have been so to his, unless the good seed had cast its 
roots in a soil of more than ordinary depth. But because it was such 
a soil, therefore, when persecution arose, as it soon did, for the W<^^s 
sake, he was not offended ; (Matt. xiii. 21 ;) but endured, until at length 
the highest grace was voucl^afed to him, to know the only-begotten Son 
of God, however yet he may not have seen all the glorious treasures 
that were contained in the knowledge of him. 

So wonderful was the whole event, so had it brought out the spiritual 

* CQiuiLapid6:jQ«u{M<i0iim,niioe€&maetaiipeevi 
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blindness of those that ought to have been the seers of the nation, so had 
it ended in the illumination, spiritual as well as bodily, of one who 
seemed among the blind, that it called out from the Saviour's lips those 
remarkable words in which he moralized the whole : " For judgmtnt I 
am come into this world, that they which see not might see, and that they 
which see might be made blind: I am come to reveal every man's inner- 
most state ; I, as the highest revelation of Grod, must bring out men's 
love and their hatred of what is divine as none other could : (John iii. 
19 — ^21 :) I am the touchstone ; much that seemed true shall at my touch 
be proved false, to be merely dross ; much that for its little sightliness 
was nothing accounted of^ shall prove true metal: many, whom men 
esteemed to be seeing, such as the spiritual chiefe of this nation, ah&l\ be 
shown to be blind : many, whom men counted altogether unenlightened, 
shall, when my light touches them, be shown to have powers of spirit- 
ual vision undreamt of before." Christ was the King of truth, — and 
therefore, his open setting up of his banner in the world was at once and 
of necessity a ranging of men in their true ranks, as lovers o# truth or 
lovers of a lie ;* and he is here saying of himself the same thing which 
Simeon had said of him before : " Behold, this child is set for the &1I 
and rising again of many in Israel .... that the thoughts of many 
hearts may be revecded.^^ (Luke ii. 34, 35.) He is the stone on which 
men build, and against which men stumble, — and set for either purpose. 
(1 Pet ii. 6 — 8; cf. 2 Cor. ii. 16.) These words call out a further 
contradiction on the part of the Pharisees, and out of this miracle un- 
folds itself that discourse whidi reaches down to ver. 21 of the ensuiug 
chapter. They had shown what manner of shepherds of the sheep they 
were in their exclusion of this one from the fold: "with force and 
with cruelty have ye ruled them," (Ezek. xxxiv. 4:)f our Lord sets 
over against them himself, the good Shepherd and the true. 

* Augosiizie (In Ev, Joh,, IVaeL 44) : Dies ille diviflerat inter looem et tenebrmL 
f This whole chapter of Esekiel may be profitably read in the light of the ooo- 
nectioQ between these 9th and 10th chapters of St John. 



XIX 

THE RESTORING OF THE MAN WITH A WITHERED HAND. 

Matt. xiL 9 — 18 ; Marx iil 1 — 6 ; Lum tL 6—11. 

This is not the first of our Lord^s sabbathio cures * which stirs the ill- 
will of his adversaries, or is used by them as a pretext for accusing 
him ; for we saw the same to occur in the case of the miracle immedi- 
ately preceding ; yet I have reserved for this the considering once for 
all the position which our Lord himself took in respect of the Jewish 
Sabbath, and the light in which he regarded it. The present is the most 
&vorable occasion which will occur, since here, and in the discourse 
which immediately precedes this miracle, and which stands, if not quite 
in such close historic connection as might at first sight appear on reading 
it in the Gospel of St. Matthew, yet in closest inner relation to it, our 
Lord himself enters upon the subject, and delivers the weightiest words 
which upon this matter fell from his lips. To go back then to that pre- 
ceding discourse, and the circumstances which gave rise to it; — the 
Pharisees found fault with the disciples for plucking ears of com and 
eating them upon the Sabbath ; they accused them to their Master as 
transgressors of the law: "Behold, why do they on the Sabbath day 
that which is not lawful 1" It was not the thing itself, as though it had 

* The cures on the Sabbath actually recorded are seven in number, and are the 
following : — ^that of the demoniac in Uie synagogue of Capernaum, (Mark i 21 ;) 
that of Simon's wife's mother, (Mark I 29 ;) of the impotent man of Bethesda, (John 
V. 9 ;) of this man with a withered hand ; of the man bom blind, (John ix. 14 ;) of the 
woman with a spirit of infirmity, (Luke xiii. 14 ;) of the man who had a dropsy, 
(Luke xiv. 1.) We have a general intimation of many more, as at Mark L 84, and 
have already observed that the " one work" to which our Lord alludes, at John TiL 
SI — 23, is perhaps not any of the miracles which he has recorded at length, but on« 
lo which we have no further alluaioQ than that contained in these verses. 
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been an invasion of other men's property, for that was by the law itself 
expressly permitted ;* they might not thrust in a sickle to another man's 
field, but might pluck the ripe ears for the stilling of their present 
hunger. (Deut. xxiii. 25.) By restrictions upon an absolute proprie- 
torship, even slight as this, did God assert that he was indeed the true 
proprietor of all the land, and that the holders held it only of him. It 
was in the day on which they plucked these ears that their fault 
consisted. 

6ur Lord seeks to raise the objectors to a truer standing point 
from which to contemplate the act of his disciples ; and by two ex- 
amples, and these taken from that very law which they believed they 
were asserting, would show them how the law, if it is not to work 
mischievously, must be spiritually handled and understood. These 
examples are borrowed, the one from the Old Testament history, the 
other from the service of the temple which was evermore going on before 
their eyes. The first, the well-known event which occurred during 
David's flight from Saul, (1 Sam. xxi. 1 — 6,) his claiming and obtain- 
ing from the high priest the holy bread, was such as would naturally 
carry much weight with them whom Christ was seeking to convince, 
David being counted the great pattern and example of Old Testament 
holiness; "Will ye affirm that they did wrong, — David who m that 
necessity claimed, or the priest who gave to him, the holy bread 1" 
The second example came yet nearer home to them with whom he was 
speaking, and was more stringent still, for it was not an exceptional case, 
but grounded in the very constitution of the Levitical service : " Ye do 
yourselves practically acknowledge it right that the rest of the Sabbath 
should give place to a higher interest, to the service of the temple ; 
that, as the lesser, it should be subordinated, and, where needful, 
offered up to this as the greater : the sacrifices, with all the laborious 
preparations which they require, do not cease upon the Sabbath; 
(Num. xxviii. 8, 9 ;) all which is needful for completing them, is upon 
that day carried through : yet no one accounts the priests to be there- 
fore in any true sense profaners of that holy day ;f rather would they 
be so, if they did not do these things."J 

* See RoBiicsojf'a Re$eenrehei, v. 2, p. 192. 

f They had themseWes a maxim which expressed this very thing : Ministeriam 
pellit Sabbatum. 

i It is the same argament which he pursues, John vil 22, 28. There he sayi, 
** For the sake of circumcision you do yourselTes violate the Sabbath. Rather than 
not keep Moses' commandment, which requires the child to be circumcised upon the 
eighth day, you will, if that day fall upon a Sabbath, accomplish all the work of 
dreurndsion upon that You make, that is, the Sabbath, whidi is lower, give place 
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And then, lest the Pharisees should retort, or m their hearts mi^e 
exception, that the work referred to was done in the service of the 
temple, and was therefore permitted ; but that here there was no such 
serving of higher interests, he adds, "But I say unto you, that in diis 
place is one greater than the temple ;" one whom therefore, by still 
better right, his servants might servQ and be guiltless.* He contem- 
plates his disciples as already the priests of the New Covenant, of which 
he is himself the living Temple.f It was in their needful service and 
ministration to him, and because that so occupied them as that they 
had not time regularly to prepare food or to eat, that they were an hun- 
gered, (ver. 1,) and pro&ned, as the adversaries accounted it, the 
Sabbath. But if those who yet ministered in that temple which was 
but the shadow of the true, were thus privileged, — ^if, as every man's 
conscience bore witness, they were blameless in all this, and only seem- 
ingly transgressed the law, really to keep it, how much more those who 
ministered about the Temple not made with hands, — ^the true Taber- 
nacle, which the Lord had pitched and not man 1 1 

TTie Lord continues: "But if ye had known," if with all your 
searching into the Scripture, all your busy scrutiny of its letter, you 
had ever so entered into the spirit of the Law, whereof you profess to be 
the jealous guardians and faithful interpreters, as to understand " what 

to Gtrcumdaion, which is higher, and therein jou have right But the cures whidi I 
accomplish are greater than drcomclsion itself: that is but receiving the seal of the 
covenant upon a single member ; my cures are a making the entire man {6Xoc avdgi^' 
noc) whole : Shall not the Sabbath then by much better right give place to these 
works of mine f* 

* Cocoeius gives admirably the meaning here: Hoc argumentom urget contra 
tacitam ezceptionem, nempe, discipttlos Christi in agro non in templis fecisse opus non 
saoerdotala Christus ostendit majorem templo hie esse, significans se Dominom 

templi ease, Mai iii. 1 ; Jer. xl 15 Quemadmodiim i^tur sacerdotes lidtd 

fecerunt opera, qua pertinebant ad cultum Dei ceremonialem ; ita discipuli Christi 
Kdtd fecerunt iUa qu89 necesse erat fiusere, ut servirent ipsi vero templo et Domino 
tempU. The argument is in no way materially altered if we admit ful^w instead of 
fui^Qv into the text, as Lachmann has done, and as is generally agreed now to be the 
preferable reading. We have exactly in the same manner, (Ifatt xil 42,) Umd 
irAetov ^oXoiiuvro^ uie, 

f I know not whether there is a force in Augustine's remark {QttcBst xvil in 
Matth^ qu. 10) : Unum exemplum datum regia potestatis de David, altenmi saoer- 
dotalis de iis qui per ministerium templi Sabbatum violant : ut mult6 minus ad ipsum 
evidaanim Sabbato spicarum crimen pertaneat, qui verus rex et verus sacerdos est, et 
ide6 Dominus Sabbati. 

X IreniBus (Con. ffisr., L 4, ci 8, g 8): Per Legis verba suos disdpulos excosana 
et significans licere sacerdotibus liberd agere .... Sacerdotes autem sunt omnes 
Domini Apostoli, qui Deque agroe neque domos hareditant hie, sed semper altari et 
Dso lervinotb 
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this meanethy I will have mercy and not sacrifice, ye would not have 
oondemned the guiltless ;" you would not have found fault with them 
in whom no true £iult can be found. The quotation is from Hob. vL 7, 
and leaves some ambiguity on the mind of an English reader ; which 
would have been avoided by some such translation as this^ " I desire 
mercy and not sacrifice/'* the words themselves containing one of those 
prophetic glimpses of the Gospel, one of those slights cast upon the Law 
even during the time when the Law was in force,f and example of that 
** finding fault" with it which the apostle notes, (Heb. viii. 8,) whereby 
a witness was borne even to them that lived under it, however some 
may have refused to receive that witness, that it was not the highest 
thing, but that Grod had something better and higher in store for his peo- 
ple. The prophet of the Old Covenant is here anticipatmg the great 
apostle of the New, and saying with as clear a voice, '^ Hiough I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels .... and though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing." (1 Cor. xiii. 1 — 3.) He is 
declaring, That which Grod longs for on the part of men is not the out- 
ward observance, the sacrifice in the letter, but the inward outpouring 
of love, — that which the " sacrifice" symbolized, the giving up of self in 
the self-devotion of love. (Cf. Heb. x. 5 — 10.) This must underlit 
every outward sacrifice and service to give it value ; and when the quea 
tion arises between the form and the spirit, so that the one can only be 
preserved by the loss of the other, then the form must yield to the liife, 
as the meaner to the more precious.^ 

But the application of the words in the present case still remains un^ 
settled. For it may be either, '' If you had truly understood what God 

* In the LXX, IXeoc OiXo if Ovaiav, icdl hfiyvaaiv Osod, 4 iXoKovruitarcL, 
f Among those slighta, God's words by Esekiel, *^ Wherefore I gave them also 
statotes that were not good, and judgments whereby they should not live,** (zx. 26,) 
are often enomerated ; by Melancthon, by Beineociiis, (Deus ne sojb quidem legi hnno 
hoDorem tribnit, qnod mereatnr vitam »temam,) and by many more. Yet this is cer- 
tainly an error. Depreciating things as are spoken of the Old Oorennnt, yet this is 
ever relatively, and only in oomparisoo with the New: never this absolute blania 
(VrraiMGA, 06st. Bae,^ v. 1, p 265 ; procepta non bona, iv iftfaaei, in quibut nihil 
inerat boni.) The verse is to be explained by the verse ensuing, with which it stands 
in intimate connection. Hie " / gave'* here, is but the irapidoKev aiToi>^ 6 6edc elf 
nadrj drifuac, of Rom. I 26. C£ Acts yil 42 ; 2 Thesa il 11. These ** statutes that 
were not good," were the heathen abominations to which God gave them over. 

X Exactly in obedience to this precept, ** I will have mercy and not sacrifice," and 
with a true insight into the law of love, as the highest law of all, those holy men have 
acted, that in great needs have sold the most sacred vessels of the Church for the m- 
demption of captires, or for the saving of perishing souls in some great i 
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asks of men, what service firom them pleases him best, jou would have 
understood that my disciples were offering that, vrho in true love and 
pity for perishing souls had so labored and toiled as to go without their 
necessary food, and were therefore thus obliged to satisfy the cravings 
of a present hunger,* — that their loving transgression was better than 
many a man's cold and heartless clinging to the letter of the command- 
ment.'* Or else the words may have more direct reference to the Pha- 
risees themselves : ** If you had understood the service wherein God de- 
lighted the most, you would have sought to please him by meekness and 
by mercy, — ^by a charitable judgment of your brethren, — ^by that love 
out of a pure heart, which to him * is more than all whole burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices.* (Mark xii. 33.) Ye would not thus have been judges 
of evil thoughts." (Prov. xvii. 15.) Thus 01shausen,f who adds: 
" This merciful love was just what was wanting in the fault-finding of 
the Pharisees. It was no true bettering of the disciples which they de- 
sired; no pure zeal for the cause of God urged them on. Rather sought 
they out of envy and an inner bitterness to bring something against the 
disciples ; and, in fact, out of this did, in an apparent zeal for the Lord, 
persecute the Lord in his disciples. They * condemned the guiltless ;' 
for the disciples had not out of ennut, for mere pastime's sake, plucked 
the ears, but out of hunger, (ver. 1.) Their own they had forsaken, 
and they hungered now in their labor for the kingdom of God. There- 
fore stood they in the same position as David the servant of God, who, 
in like manner, with them that were with him, hungered in the service 
of the Lord ; as the priests, who in the temple must labor on the Sab- 
bath, and so for the Lord's sake seem to break the law of the Lord. 
While this was so, they also might without scruple eat of the shewbread 
of the Lord : what was God's, that was theirs." 

St Mark has alone preserved for us the weighty words which fol- 
low, (ii. 27 ;) " The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath." The end for which the Sabbath was ordained was to bless 
man; the end for which man was created, was not to observe the Sab- 
bath. A principle is here laid down, which it is clearly impossible to 
confine to the Sabbath alone. Rather it must extend to the whole circle 
of outward ordinances. It does in fact say this, The Law was made 
for man ; not man for the Law. Man is the end, and the ordinances of 
the Law the means ; not these the end, and man the means.| Man was 

* So MaldoDatus : Hoc est qnod apoetolos maximd exeaaabat, quod ia pr®dicaiido 
ct finciendie miraculis ade6 fuiuent occupati, ut nee parare cibam nee capere poeaent. 

t In like manner Wolf {Oura, in loc.) : Kon dabitayerim. . .verba hmc opponi jo- 
dido Pharisieonim immiti et rigido, de discipulis tanquam violatoribai Sabbathi, rato. 

I See a remarkable pandld 8 Maoa v. 19. 
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not made to the end that he might observe these ; but these were given, 
that they might bless man, that thej might train and discipline him till 
he should be ready to serve God from the free impulses of his spirit.* 
And all this being so, *' therefore the Son of man is Lord also of the 
Sabbath.'' Now to say here with Grotius, that *^ Son of man" is equiv- 
alent to man, and that the meaning of these words is, The Sabbath was 
made for man, and man therefore can do with it as he will, is evidently 
an error.f For, in the first place, there is no passage in the New Testa- 
ment in which " Son of man," occurring as it does eighty-eight times, 
does not mean the Messiah, the man in whom the idea of humanity was 
fully realized; and, again, with all the bold things which St. Paul 
speaks of man's relations to the Law, he never speaks of him, even after 
he is risen with Christ, as being its lord. He is not under it ; he is re- 
leased from its rule, so that it is henceforth with him as a friendly com- 
panion, not as an imperious schoolmaster.^ But it is God's Law, and 
80 long as he is still in the flesh, and therefore may continually need its 
restraints upon his flesh, he never stands above it ; rather, at the first 
moment of his falling away from the liberty of a service in Christ, will 
come under it anew. 

Even the ceremonial law man is not lord of, to loose himself from 
it, as upon the plea of insight into the deeper mysteries which it shadows 
forth : he must wait a loosing from it at the hands from which it first 
proceeded, and which first imposed it Simply as man, Christ himself 
was " made under the law." (Gal. iv. 4.) But as Son of man, as the 
Messiah, who is also Son of God, he has power over all these outward 
ordinances : he himself first gave them for the training of man, as a pre- 
paratory discipline, and when they have done their work, when this pre- 
paratory discipline is accomplished, he may remove them ; he may say 
when the shadow shall give place to the substance, when his people so 
possess the last that they may for^o the flrst. And it was the sign 

* Even in the Talmad it was said, ** The Sabbath is in your hands, and jou not 
in the hands of the Sabbath ; for it is written, The Lord hath given you the Sabbath. 
Exod. xyI 29; Esek. xz. 12." 

f See {in loe.) Grotius's ingeoioos defence of his theory, which he confidently 
affirms is the only one which the connection of the words in St Mark will allow : 
but Cocceius answers well, Kon sequitur : Hominis causft fiKtum est Sabbatum : 
Ergo homo est Dominus Sabbati Sed bene sequitur : Ergo is, cujus est homo^ et 
qui propter hominem yenit in mundum, quique omnem potestatem in coslo et terril 
possidet, in hominis salutem et bonum est et Dominus Sabbatl Ceteriim Dominua 
Sabbati non esset, nisi esset supremos voptiBtrrK, et nisi ad ipsius gloriam pertmeret 
Sabbati mstitutio^ et ejus usus ad salutem hominis. 

t He is not, to use Augustine's distinction, tub lege, but he is cwn lege, and in 
l«ga 
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and augury that thej had done their work, when he was oome, in whom 
the highest gifls of God to men were given. The very &Gt that he was 
trusted with the highest, involved his power over all lower forms of 
teaching. Qirist is '' the end of the law," — la every way the end, as 
that to which it pointed, as that in wliich it is swallowed up ; being him- 
self living law, not therefore in any true sense the destroyer oi the law, 
as the adversaries diarged him with being, but its transformer and g^ 
rifier, changing it from law into liberty, from shadow to substance, from 
letter to spirit.* 

To this our Lord's clearing of his disciples, or rather of himself in 
his disciples, (for the accusation was truly against him,) the healing of 
the man with a withered hand is attached immediately, as we have seen, 
by St. Matthew, although St. Luke shows that it did not find place till 
the following Sabbath. Like another healing, very similar in its circum- 
stances, that of the woman witii the spirit of infirmity, (Luke xiiL 11,) 
like that too of the demoniac at Capernaum, (Mark i. 2, 3,) it was 
wrought in a synagogue. There, on the ensuing Sabbath, in *' their syn- 
agogue^^^ the synagogue of those with whom he had thus disputed, he 
encountered " a man who had his hand withered.^'* St. Luke tells us that 
it was his " right hand^^ which was thus affected. The disease under 
which this man labored, and which probably extended throughout the 
whole arm, was one occasioned by a deficient absorption of nutriment in 
the limb ; it was in &ct a partial atrophy, showing itself in a gradual 
wasting of the size of the limb, with a loss of its powers of motion, and 
ending with its total death. When once thoroughly established, it is in- 
curable by any art of man.f 

The apparent variation in the difier^it records of this miracle, that 
in St. Matliiew the question proceeds from the Pharisees, in St. Mark 
and Luke from the Lord, is no real one ; the reconciliation of the two 
accounts is easy. The Pharisees first ask him, *' Is it lawful to heal on 
the Sabbath dag .^" He answers this question as was his wont, (see 



* Angustine (Serm. 186, S) : Dominui Sabbaiam solrebAt : led non ide& reus. 
Quid eft quod dijd, SabbAtom MlTebatt Lux ipse Tenerat, umbras remoyebat. 
Sabbatum enim & Domino Deo prcaoeptum eat, ab ipso Cbristo praoeptum, qui cum 
Patre erat, quando lex ilia dabatur : ab ipso prasoeptum est, sed in umbrft ftiturl 

f See WiNKa*s Jleal Worterbuch, t. 1, p ^9S. In the apocryphal *' Qospel ac^ 
cording to the Hebrewiy** in use among the Kasarenes and Ebionitee, which consisted 
probably of our St Matthew, with some extraneous additions, this man appeared as 
a mason, and is introduced as thus addressing the Lord : GcBmentarius eram, manibns 
yictum qmeritans : precor te, Jesu, nt mihi restituas sanitatem, ne turpiter mendicem 
cibos. The x^h^^ fx<^v ^pdv is equiralent to the rijv x*^ iSpavifg C^ of Philostratus, 
( Vita Apoll<m.t L 8, & 89,) whom the Indian sages heaL 
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Matt xzi. 24,) by another question. That thia la sudi another counter- 
question comes out most plainly in St. Luke : ^IvfiUask fou one thing. 
It ii lawful on the Sabbaih dayt to do good or to do $v%U to save Uf$ or 
destroy it /" Our Lord with the same infinite wisdom which we admire 
in his answer to the question c^ the lawyer, " Who is my neighbOT 1*' 
(Luke 7U 39,) shifts the whole argument and lifts it altogether into a 
higher region, where at once it is seen on which side is the right and 
the truth. They had put the alternatives of doing or not doing ; here 
there might be a question* But he shows that the alternatives are, 
doing good or fiuling to do good^ — ^which last he puts as identical with 
doing evil, the neglecting to save as equival^t with destroying. H^re 
there could be no question : this under no drcumstances could be right; 
it could never be good to sin. Therefore it is not merely allowable, but 
a duty, to do some thmgs on the Sabbath.* ^ Yea," he says, ^ and 
things much less important and earnest than that which I am about to 
do, you would not leave undone. Which of you would not draw your 
sheep from the pit into which it had fallen on the Sabbath ; and shall I, 
the true shepherd, not rescue a sheep of my fold, a man, that is &r 
better than a sheep ? Your own consciences tell yon that that were a 
true Sabbath work ; and how mudi worthier this ! You have asked me, 
Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath ? I answer, It is lawful to do well on 
that day, and therefore to heal." They can answer him nothing further, 
— " they held their peace.'* 

^' Theny' that is, as St. Mark tells us, ^^hen he had looked round 
about on them ufith anger^ being grieved fir the hardnese of their hearte^ 



* Daozius (in MEVSOHxii't If. T, ex Talm, illuetr,, p 6S6) :>Immatst ergo boie- 
ficos Senrator omDem oontroTeruss statum, ac longd eundem rectiiu, qoim frandia 
isti artifices, proponit Hie object of the interestiDg and learned Essay, ChriUi 
Ouratio Sabbathiea vindieata €» tsgibui Jvdaicie, from which the above quotation is 
made, is to prove by extracts from their own books that the Jews were not at all so 
strict, as now, when they wanted to find an aocnaatioo against the Lord, they pro- 
fessed to be, in the matter of the things permitted or prohibited on the Sabbath. He 
finds an indication of this (p S07) in our Saviour's words, " 7%ou hypocrite^ addressed 
on one of these occasions to the ruler of the synagogue. (Luke ziiL 16.) Of course 
the great difficulty in judging whether he has made out his point, is to know how fiur 
the extracts in proo( confessedly from works of a later, often a far later date, than 
the time of Christ, do fairly represent the earlier Jewish canons. The fixity of Jewish 
tradition is much in favor of the supposition that they do ; but there always remains 
something in these proofs, which causes them to fiul absolutely to prove. In the 
apocryphal gospels, as for instance in the Evangelium Kicodemi, (see Thilo's Codea 
Apocryphua, pp. 602, 668,) it is very observable how prominent a place among the 
accusations brought against Christ on his trial, are the healings wrought upon the 
Sabbath. 

m 
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9aiih helo Ae man^ Stretch forth thy hofuV* The existence of grief and 
anger together in the same heart is no contradiction : indeed, with him 
who was at once perfect love and perfect hcdiness, grief for the sinner 
must ever have gone hand in hand with anger against the sin ; and this 
anger, which with us is ei^er in danger of becoming a turbid thing, of 
passing into anger against the man, who is God's creature, instead of 
being anger agdnst the sm, which is the devil's corruption of God's 
creature, — ^with him was perfectly pure ; for it is not the agitation of 
the waters, but the sediment at the bottom, which troubles and defiles 
them, and where no sediment is, no impurity will follow on their agita- 
tion. The man obeyed the word, whidi was a word of power ; he 
stretched forth Ms hand, *' and it was restored whole like as the otherj*^ 

The madness of Christ's enemies rises to the highest pitch ; he had 
not merely broken iheir traditions, but he iiad put them to silence and 
to shame belbre all the people. Wounded pride, rancorous hate, were 
mingled with and exasperated their other feelings of evil will to him: 
'* They wereJUUd with madness f (Luke Ti. 11 ;) and in their blind hate 
they snatch at any weapon whereby they may hope to destroy him« 
They do not shrink from joining league with the Herodians, the Roman- 
izing party in the land, — attached to Herod Antipas, the ruler of GralOee, 
who was only kept on his throne by Roman influence, — ^if between them 
they may bring to nothing tins new power whidi seems equally to 
threaten both. So, on a later occasion, (Matt xxii. 1<6,) the same parties 
combine together to ensnare him« For Idius it is with the world : it 
lays aside for the moment its mutual jealousies and enmities, to join in 
a common conspiracy against the truth. It is no longer a kingdom di 
yided against itself when the kingdom of light b to be opposed. Herod 
and Pilate can be friends together, if it be fi>r the destroying of the Christ. 
(Luke xxiL 12.) He meanwhile, aware of their machinations, withdraws 
himself from their malice to the neighborhood of the sea of Galilee. 



XX 

THE WOMAN WITH A SPIRIT OF DIFIEIITY. 

Luke zin. 10-*17. 

Wb have here another of our Lord^s cures which, being accomplished on 
the Sabbath, awoke the indignation of the chief teadiers of the Jewish 
Church ; cures, of which many, though not all, are recorded chiefly for 
the sake of showing how the Lord dealt with these cavillers ; and what 
he himself contemplated as the true hallowing of that day. This being 
the main point which the Evangelist has in his eye, every thing else Mia 
into the background. We know not where this healing took place ; we 
are merely told that it was '* in 0ne of their wynagogues.^^ While these 
was but one temple in the land, and indeed but one for all the Jews in 
all the world, there were synagc^es in every j^aoe : and in one of these 
Christ, as was oflen his wont, was teaching upon the Sabbath. Among 
those present there was a woman that was bent double, that had, in the 
words of St. Luke, "a spirit of infirmity ^^ which showed itself in this 
permanent and unnatural contraction of her body. Had we only these 
words, ^^ spirit of infirmity, ^^ we might be doubtful whether St Luke 
meant to trace up her complaint to any other cause beyond the natural 
causes, whence flow the weaknesses and sufferings which afflict our race^ 
But our Lord^s later words concerning this woman, — *' whom Satan hath 
bound,^^ — ^are more explicit, and leave no doubt of his meaning. Her 
calamity had a deeper root ; she should be classed with those possessed 
by evil spirits, though the type of her possession was infinilely miMer 
than that of most, as is shown by her permitted presence at the public 
worship of God. Her sickness, having its first seat in her spirit, "had 
brought her into a moody melancholic state, of which the outward con- 
traction of the muscles of her body, the inability to lift lierself, was but 
the sign and the consequence.* « 

* Hub womsB it often eootemplated m the gptkholi of mil thoie whom the poet 
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Our Lord did not here wait till his aid was sought, though it msj 
be that her prttsenoe in that pl4ce was, on her part, a tadt seeking of his 
help, — as, indeed, seems implied in the words of the roler of the syna- 
gogue, bidding the midtitude upon other days than the Sabbath to "' canu 
and be kealedj^ Seeing her, he himself " called her to himy and laid hie 
hands on her"* — those hands being here the channel by which the 
streams of his truer life, which was to dissolve' those bonds, i^iritual 
and bodily, whereby she was held, should flow into her, — saying at the 
same time, (for though recorded, as was necessary, one after another, we 
are to assume the words and imposition of hands as identical in time,) 
** Womany Ihou art looeedfrom thine infirmity" And the effect followed 
the words and the hands laid on : *' immediately she was made straight, 
and glorified Ood" She glorified, too, no doubt, the author of her sal- 
ration, and this was what the ruler of the synagogue could not bear, (c£ 
Matt, xxL 15, 16,y-^ ** hypocrite" as the Lord calls him, — seal for 

Ofc eanr» in tenw taatmm I 

For tbr erect ooanteiunce of naui, ia cootrast with that downward bent of all other 
creatures, is the symbol impressed npoo his outward frame, of his nobler destiny, of 
a heavenly hope with which they have nothing in common ; which the poet, descri- 
Ung the gifts wUcb Ood gare to man at his creation, has well expressed : 

Os bomlnl •aUime dedit, c<»liimqoe tuerl 
Anslt, et eivetos ia tidera tollers ToliiiB : 

and JxmwA&i Sat 1^ 148 — 147, in a yet nobler strain : compare Plato^s 7hnau9, 
Stallboam's ed, p. S0O, and the derivation of dvOpunoQ^ namely, the ypward looldng, 
which some have soggested, is w^ known. On the other hand, the looks ever bent 
npon the ground are a natural symbol of a heart and sool turned earthward alto- 
gether, and wkoUy IbrgetM of their true home, and of man*s good, which is not 
below bat above him. Milton's fine use of this symbol in his descriptioa of ICam- 
moo {Far. Loetf U 1) will readily occur : 



, Uie lets! ereeted Spirit that feU 
Aom iMsven ; for erea in besTen his looks and thoughts 
W«rs always downward bent 

Urns Augustine (jS^uht. 2* in F$, Ixviii 24): Qui bene audit, Sursum oor, curvum 
dorsum non habet EreetA qoippe staturA exspectat spem repodtam sibi in coslo. . . . 
At ver6 qui futur» vita spem non intelligunt, jam ezocBcati, de inferiohbus oogitani : 
et hoc est habere dorsum curvum, d quo morbo Dominus mulierem illam liberavit Ct 
JSnarr, in Ft. xzzvii 7 ; QiuaL Swang., L 2, qu. 29 : Ambbosx, Hexaim^ I 8, a 12. 
Theophylaet (in loa): TaSra di /lot Tidfiftave rd OavfiaTa Koi M rdv hrdc &vBpumv 
ovyKvirrei yiJtq ^;fi) brav M rdc yjftvac /^ac ^povridoQ vevp, «ai /ofSiv olp&tfiov i| 
Belov favrdCnrai, 

* OhrjsQstom (in OaAna'a Cfat€na) : Upooeniridifoi de luU x^^P^ fdtT§, Iva ftddc^ 
uev drtT^Tod OeoO Xoyov dwofUv re KtU hipyetav if dyia wef^ne oap^. 
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God being bui the doak which he wore to hide, whether from others 
only, or, in a (sadder hypocrisy, from his own heart also, his true hatred 
of all that was holy and divine.* He was not, in fact, dtstnrbed, be- 
cause the Sabbath was violated, but because Cbrist was glorified. 
Therefi>re drew he down upon himself that sharp rebuke from him, whose 
sharpest vebuke was uttered only in love, and who would have torn, if 
that had been possiblB, from off this mam's heart, the veil which was 
hiding his true self even from his own eyes. Another part of hk 
ialseness was, tliat not daring directly to find fiuilt with the Lord, he 
seeks obliquely to reach him through the people, who were more under 
his influence, and whom he feared less. He takes advantage of his po>- 
sition as the interpreter of the Law and the oracles of God, and from 
^ Moses' seat" woidd fidn teach the people that this vrark done to the 
glory of God — this restoring of a human body and a human soul — this 
undoing the heavy burden — ^this unloosing the diain of Satan, — was a 
servile work, and one, therefore, forbidden on the Sabbath. Blaming 
them lor coming to be healed, he indeed is thinking not of them, but 
means that rebuke to glance off on lum who has put foriSi on this day 
his power to help and to save. 

Every word of Christ^s answer is significant, it is not a defence of 
his breaking the Sabbath, but a deelaration that he has not broken it at 
all.f ^^ You hare your relaxations of the Sabbath strictness, required 
by the very nature and necessities of your earthly condition ; you make 
no difficulty in the matter, where there is danger that loss would ensue, 
that your possessions would be perilled by the leaving some act undone. 
Your ox and your ass are precious in your sight, and you count it no 
violation of the day to lead them away to water. Yet is not a human 
soul more precious still? the loosing this as allowable as liie loosing 
those 1" Every word in his answer teUt, *' Each one aC you, what- 
ever your scheme and theory may be concerning the strictness with which 
the Sabbath ought to be kept, disciples of Htllel or disciples of Scham- 
mai, you loose your beasts -, yet ye will not that I should loose a human 
spirit — one who is of more value than many oxen and asses ; — and this 
you do, though they havo not been tied up (or more than for some brief 
space ; while, in your thoughts, I may not unloose from the thraldom of 

* Augustine {Enmr, 2* in Pi, Ixriii. 24) : Bene scucUlixati rant de illi erectA, 
ipei curvl And again {Setm. 892, c 1) : Calumniabantur autem ertgenti, qui, niai 
curvif 

f Tertullian (Ado, ifarv., L 4, e. SO) ; TJnuBquisque yeatriim sabbatis non solvit 
atinum aut borem suum & prjBsepi et ducit ad potum f Ergo secundiim conditionem 
legis operatus, legem confirmavit, nos dissolyit, jubentem nullum opus fieri, nisi quod 
fieret omni antmat,quaat6 potiias huBUUus. 0£ Irkkjbo% Chn, JEfiar, L 4 e. 8. 
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Satan this captive of eighteea years.* Yours, moreover, is a long process 
of unfastening and leading away to water, — which jet, (and right)j,) you 
make no difiiculty about ; but ye are ofieoded with me who have spoJ^en 
but a word and released a soul."f There lies at the root of this argu- 
ment, as of so much else in Scripture, a deep assertion of the specific dif- 
ference between man, the lord of the creation, for whom all things were 
made, and all the inferior orders of beings that tread the same earth 
with him, and with whom upon the side of his bedy he is akin. He is 
something more than the first in this chain and order of beings ; he is 
specifically different (Cf. 1 Cor. ix. Ol ^Doih God take care of 
oxen V^ and Ps. viii. 8.) And more than merely this : the woman was 
a *' daughter of Abraham,^^ Some think here that the Lord means to 
magnify her claim to this benefit, as being an heir of the &ith of Abra- 
ham, — one, indeed, who, for the saving of her soul in the day of the 
Lord, had come for some sin under the scourge of Satan and this long 
and sore affliction of the flesh. Yet it is more probable that he means 
but this, that she was one of the chosen race, a daughter of Abraham 
after the fiesk, — ^however, afler this healings ^e may have become some- 
thing more, a child of the faith of Abraham.^ 

* Ambrose {Bkp. m Lm^ L 7, a 176) : Tinculum yioculo oorapBrat. . . .Ciim ipsi 
animalibuB Sabbsto aolvunt vincula^ TeprehoDdoni Dominum, qui homines k peccato- 
mm Tioculis liberavit 

f OhemDitx {Hatm, Evang.^ & 112) : Tempos etiam inter se coofert Jumenta 
finrtassis ad nociem unam aut paucos dies prssepi alligantur. At yer6 haec foemina 
▼el saltem ob temporia prolixitatem omnium oommiseratione digpiissima est 

t In a sermon on the Day of the N^ativtty, (Serm. IneM, p. 83,) Augustine maken 
the following application of this history : InclinaTit se, ciim sublimis esset, ut nos qui 
iaeunrati eramus» erigeret Incurvata siqoidem erat humaoa natura ante adTentum 
Domini, peccatorum onere depvessa ; et quidem se in peocati vitium spontanea volun- 
tate curraverat, sed sponte se erigere non yalebat .... Hsc autem mulier fbrmam in- 
eurrationis totius humani generis prieferebat In hAc muliere hodie natus Dominus 
noster vihculis Satan» altigatos absolvit, et licentiam nobis tribuit ad supema oon- 
•pieere, ut qui olim constituti in miseriis tristes ambulabamns, hodie renientem ad nos 
mediciim^ susGipientea» oimirum ggodeamua. 
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THE HEALING OF THE MAN WITH A DROPSY. 

XiOKB zIt. 1— <W 

All which is most remarkable in the circumstances of this miracle has 
been already anticipated in others, as espedally in the two immediately 
preceding, to which the reader is referred. Our Lord, not even at thd 
late period of his ministry treating the Pharisees as wholly and finally 
hardened agiunst the truth, but still seeking to win, if it were possible^ 
them also for his kingdom, had accepted the invitation of one of the chief 
among them '' to eat bread^'* in his house. This was upon the Sabbath, 
the day which the Jews ordinarily selected for their festal meals : for 
the idea of the Sabbath among the Jews was not at all that of a day to 
be austerely kept, but very much the contrary. The practical abuses 
of it were the turning it into a day of rioting and excess.* But the 
invitation, though accepted in love, yet seems not to have been given in 
good faith, but in the hope that the nearer and more accurate watching 
of the Lord's words and ways, which such an opportunity would give, 
might afford some new matter of accusation against him.f Such wasy 
probably, the spring of the apparent courtesy which they showed him 
now, and so did they reverence the sacred laws of hospitality.^ 

It has been suggested that the man with a dropsy was of design 
placed where be was, since he would acaicely without permission have 
found entrance into a private house. But although it is quite conceiva- 

* On the abuBet in this kind of the Jewish Sabbath at a later day, see Adousxdi^ 
Enarr. in Pi. xcL 1, and 8* «fi F$. xzziL 2, and /Sena. 9, c 8l 

f The emphasis, however, which Hammond finds in the ica2 alrrol, even they thai 
had inrited him did treadieronsly watch him,— as though the Eyangpliit would hriof 
into notice the yiolatioA here of the laws of hospitality, is questionahle. Such a 
superaboundiog use of koH is not unusual in St Luke. 

X How waparifpovfuvoi. For a similar use of wapaifipav, compare tL 7 ; zz. 
20; KarkiiL2; Daa vi 11. 
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ble of these malignant adversaries of Christ, that they should have laid 
such a snare for him as this, yet there is nothing in the narration to give 
it likelihood here ; and the difficulty that, without such design, the man 
would scarcely have found his way into the house of flie Pharisee, rests 
upon an ignorance of the almost public life of the East, and a forgetting 
how easily in a moment of high excitement, such as this must have 
been, the feeble barriers which the conventional rules of society would 
oppose might be broken through. (Luke vii. 36, 37.) At any rate, if 
there was such a plot, the man himself was no party to it ; for the Lord 
'* took Atm, and healed him, and let him goJ*^ 

Yet, ere he did this, he justified the work which he would accom- 
plish, as more than once he had justified other similar works of grace 
and love wrought upon the Sabbath, saying to these interpreters of the 
Law, '' Is it lawful to heal upon the Sabbath P Here, as in so many 
matters of debate, it only needs for the question to be truly put, to be 
once rightly stated, and Uie answer at once is given ; all is so clear, that 
the possibility of its remaining a question any longer has for ever van- 
ished.* As was the case before, he obtains no answer from them, — for 
they will not approve, and they cannot gainsay. *' As on other occa- 
sions, (Matt. xii. 11 ; Luke xiii. 15,) the Lord brings back those pre- 
sent to their own experience, and lets them feel the keen contradiction 
in which their blame of Christ's free work of love sets them with them- 
selves, in that, where their worldly interests were at hazard, they did 
that very thing whereof they made now an occasion against him."f We 
may observe, that as in that other case where the woman was bound, he 
adduces the example of unbinding a beast, (Luke xilL 15,) — so in this, 
where the man was dropsical, sufiTering, that is, fit)m water, the example 
he adduces has its equal fitness.^ *'You grudge that I should deli- 
ver this man upon this day from the water that is choking him, yet if 
the same danger from water threatened one of your beasts, an ass or an 
0Xy% you would make no scruple of extricating it on the Sabbath from 



* Tertulliao {Adv. Marc^ l 4, & 12): Adimpkrit eaim ei bio legem, dnm ooo- 
ditiooem ioterpreUtur ejtiB, dam operum diflkrentiam illuminat, dum fiuat qnm hex 
de Sabbati feriis ezcipit, dum ipsom Sabbati diem benedictione Patris k primordio 
•aocttim, benefiEictione sud effidt sancUorem, in quo scilicet diyiiia prsesidia ministrabi^t 

f Olsbaubxit. 

X So Augustine (Qumtt Evang^ L 2, c. 29): Ckmgmenter hydropicum animali 
quod cecidit in puteum, comparaTit : bumore enim laborabat ; slcat et illam mulierem 
quam deeem et octo amuB alligatam dixerat. . . .companiTit jnmento quod solTitur ut 
ad aqnam ducator. Orotiua : Hydropicmn lubmeigenda pecudi, ut r^ avytcvwrcvcav 
pecudi yinctiB, comparavit 

§ There are very considerable aathoritiet fbr, instead of bvoc, reading vlof, wbidi 
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the dangers which threatened it ; how much then is a man better than 
a beast?" ^^And Ihey could not answer him again to these things ;^^ 
they were silenced, that is, but not convinced. The truth, which did 
not win them, did that which alone else it could do, exasperated them 
the more: and they replied nothing, biding their time, (see Matt. 
xiL14.) 

Mill and Wetstein fiiTor, and which Okyiotioin (see Cmicke's Catena, in loc) ap- 
pears to hare read in his copy ; yet the internal connectioa seems dedsiTe in fiiyor 
of the other reading. Christ is arguing from the less to the greater: ^ Ton will 
save a oompaiatively worthless beast^ do yon marmar when I save a man T We 
have the oz and the ass set together as liable to this accident of fidling into a pit^ 
EzodzxL 88. 

ai 
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THE CLEANSING OF THE TEN LEPERS. 

Ldxb zm 11—19. 

Thx Jews that dwelt in Gralilee very commonlj in their necessary joor^ 
neys to the feasts at Jerusalem took the longer route, which led them 
across the Jordan, and through the region of Perasa, the Gilead of the 
Old Testament, that so they might avoid the vexations and annoyances 
and even worse outrages which they sometimes met in passing dirough 
the unfriendly land of the Samaritans.* For these, always unfriendly, 
would naturally be most unfriendly of all to those that were travelling 
up to the great feasts of the holy city, and were thus giving witness in 
act against the will-worship of Mount Gerizim, and the temple of Sa- 
maria in which no presence of God dwelt. It is generally understood 
that now, despite these vexations and the discomforts of that inhospitable 
route, (see Luke ix. 51 — 56; John iv. 9,) our Lord, with the band of 
his disciples, on this his last journey to the holy city, took the director 
and shorter, way whichHed him straight from Galilee through the midst 
of Samaria to Jerusalem. It is certain that the words of the original 
matf bear this meaning, yet not the less I should understand the Evan- 
gelist to say that the Lord passed between these two regions, having, 
that is, one on his right hand, the other on his left, and skirting 
them both. Hiis explains the mention of Samaria first, which in the 
ordinary explanation of the words is almost inexplicable. Hie Lord 
travelled due eastward towards Jordan, having Galilee on his left hand, 
and Samaria, which is therefore first named, on his right : and on readi- 
ing the river, he either passed over it at Scythopolis, where we know 
there was a bridge, recrossing the river near Jericho,f or kept on the 

* Jotephns {AniL, L 20, a 6, § 1) giyea an aooount of the masMcre bj the Sama- 

fitani of a great number of GalilaBaa pOgrimB, whidi happeoed a little later than thia 

t So Wettiein : Koo viA rectA et breyiflimA a aepteotriooe venos meridiem per 
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western bank till he readied that city, where presently we find him. 
(xviii. 35.) 

^^And <u he entered into a certain village^ there met him ten men thai 
were lepersJ*^ Their common misery had drawn them together ; (2 Kin. 
vii. 3;) nay, had even caused them to forget the fierce national an- 
tipathy which reigned between Jew and Samaritan. In this border 
land too it was more natural than elsewhere that they should find them- 
selves in one company, and thus a Samaritan had found admission into 
this forlorn assembly. There has been already occasion to speak of the 
nature and meaning of leprosy in the Law of Moses ; that it was the 
outward symbol of sin in its deepest malignity, — of sin therefore as in- 
volving entire separation from {God ; not of spiritual sickness only, but 
spiritual death, since absolute separation from the one fountain of life 
must needs be no less. These lepers, in obedience to the oommand- 
ment, " stood afar o/";" and out of a deep sense of their misery, yet not 
without hope that a Healer was at hand, '^ lifted up their voices and said^ 
Jesus, Master* have mercy on usT They were now in earnest to receive 
the mercy, however at a later period they were slack in giving thanks 
for it. 

Wonderful is it and most instructive to observe the differences in 
our lA>rd's dealing with the different sufferers and mourners that are 
brought in contact with him ; how the Physician, who is all wisdom 
and all tenderness, varies his treatment for the varying needs of hia 
patients ; how he seems to resist a strong fiuth, that he may make it 
stronger yet \ how he meets a weak faith, lest it should prove altogether 
too weak in the trial ; how one he forgives first, and heals afler ; and 
another, whose heart could only be softened by first receiving an earthly 
benefit, he first heals and then pardons. There is here, too, no doubt a 
reason why these ten are dismissed as yet undeansed, and bidden to go 
show themselves to the priests ; while that other, whose healing was 
before recorded, is first cleansed, and not till afterwards bidden to pre- 
sent himself in the temple. Doubtless there was here a keener trial of 
their fiiith. While as yet there were no signs of restoration upon them, 
they were bidden to do that, which implied they were perfectly cleansed, 
to take a journey, which would have been ridiculous, a labor in vain^ 
unless Christ's words and promise proved true. In their prompt going 

Samariticam rcgionem iter fecit, ted cam oonfinia Samari» et OaliUMB yeniMet, ab 
itioere deflexit yemu orieDtem, its ut Samariam ad dextram, Oalileam ad aioittram 
baberet ; et Jordanem Scythopoli, ubi pons erat, yidetur transiiaae, et Juxta ripam 
Jordania in PeraeA deflcendiase, donee e regiooe Jeridiuntis itemm trajiceret 

* 'Eiriffrara. The word ia peculiar to St Lake, (v. 6 ; viil 24, 46 ; iz. 88, 4ft.) 
It it instead of the iciipM of St MattlMv; 
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was an evident proof that there were in them weak beginnings of fiuth, 
though these, in the greater number, came to nothing, and brought no 
fruit to perfection.* For they could not have thought that thej were 
sent to the priests as though these should heal them, since they must 
have well known th^it it was no part of the priests' functions to aare^ 
but only to declare cured ; t^t these cleansed, not in the sense of rid- 
ding men of their disease ; but» when their sickness had disappeared, 
restoring them with ceremonial washings and o&rings to the fellowriup 
of the congr^ation. There was also here a greater temptation to ingn^ 
titude. When they first felt and found their benefit, their benefi^tcv 
was not immediately before them, so that it should be an easy thing, a 
oostless effort, to return thanks to him: but they were, probably, already 
out of his sight, and some little way upon their journey ;f we know not 
kaw iar, for we are only told, that *' €U they went I they were eleamedj^ 

Some, indeed, sui^>ose that this returning of die Samaritan to give 
thanks, did not take place till after he had accomplished all which was 
commanded him ; that he had been at Jerusalem — that he had oflered 
his gift — that he had been pronounced dean — and, this his first duty 
accomplished, that he returned to render due thanks to his bene&ctor; 
and that so the sacred narrative leaps over a large space of time and 
many intermediate events for the purpose of oonnectii^ together the 

beginning and the end of this history.g But certainly the impression 

« 

* Calvin : Qnamria enim foiidain adhuc tcaUem in came aoA oonspidaat, nmnl 
tamen ae jusat snnt se ostendere saoardotibna, parere non detreetant Adde qood 
nnnquam, nisi fidei impulBO, profecti esaent ad Moerdotes : ridicolnm enim fniaset ad 
testandem suam munditiem, lepra jadicibos se offsre, ni«i plans illis fuiaset Chriatt 
promiflftio, quAm pnesens morbi ani inttiitiu. Yiaibilem in came anA lepram geatant, 
unioo tamen Chriati verbo oonfiu mundoa ae profitm non dabitant : negari igitor ooo 
potest eorum cordibos insitum foisae aliquod fidei aemen . . . Quo magia timendam 
est, ne et nobis contingat scintillas fidei in nobis micantes eztingnere. 

f Oalvin gives another reason, beudes the trouble, why they did not return: Ut 
morbi memoriam extinguerent furtim elapei sunt 

X We learn from Tertullian (Adv. Mare, L 4, a 86) that the Gnostic MarcioB 
•aw in thia healing of the lepers hy the way, this taking, upon Ohrist's part, of the 
work out of the hands of the Levitical priests, a slight cast, and intended to be cast, 
bj him on the Mosaic institutions: Hie Christum emulum [Legis] affirmat pranreni- 
•ntem solenni* Legis etiam in enratione decern leproeorum, quoa tontummodo ire 
Juasos ut ae oatenderent sacerdotibus, in itinere purgavit, sine tactu jam et sine yerbo^ 
tacita potestate, et soU roluntate ; and again. Quasi Legis iUusor, ut in itinere ouratia 
ostenderet nihil esse Legwn cum ipsis sacerdotibus. It is needless to observe thai 
there was no taking of the work out of their hands, since the work of the priests 
was not to cleanse, but to pronounce clean. 

g This is Calvin's view, although he is not strong on it: Mihi tamen magfs pro- 
babOe est, non nisi auditosaoerdotisjadido ad gratiaa agendas venisse . . . Nisi forU 
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which the narratiTe leaves is different; — ^that, having advanced some 
very little way on their commanded journey, so little that no time would 
have been really lost by their return, perhaps in the very village itself, 
they perceived what had taken place in them — ^that they were healed; 
and then this one returned in the fulness of a grateful heart to give 
glory to God, and thanks to his great Healer and Saviour ; like the Sy- 
rian Naaman, who when delivered from the same disease, came back 
with all his company, beseeching the man of Grod to take a blessing at 
his hands ; (2 Kin. v. 15 ;) the others meanwhile enduring to carry away 
the benefit without one thankful acknowledgment rendered unto him 
who was its author and its source, and to whose feet the slightest labor 
would have brought them. A sin only too common ! for as Bishop 
Sanderson says, with allusion to their former crying : ^' We open our 
mouths wide till he open his hand ; but after, as if the filling of our 
mouths were the stopping of our throats, so are we speechless and heart- 
less.''* 

It gives a special significance to this miracle, and to its place in the 
Gospel of St. Luke, the Gospel for the heathen, that this thankful one 
should have been no other than a Samaritan, a stranger therefore by 
birth to the covenants of promise, while the nine unthankful were of the 
seed of Abraham. Thus there spoke out in this circumstance that the 
Grentiles, (for this Samaritan was no better,) were not excluded from the 
kingdom of God, nay, rather might find a place in it before others who 
by nature and birth were children of the kingdom ; that the ingratitude 
of these might exclude them, while the faith of those might give to 
them an abundant entrance into all its blessings. 

Even the Saviour himself, who knew what was in man, who had al- 
ready had so many proofs of the ingratitude of men, seems to have mar- 
velled here : for he asks, '* Were there not ten cleansed F\ btU where are 
the nine 9 There are not found that returned to give glory to Ood^ save 
this stranger^ Him he dismisses with a new and a better blessing; 
the first had reached but to the healing of his body, and that he had in 
common with the unthankful nine : but gratitude for a lower mercy ob- 
tains for him a higher, a peculiar blessing, which is singularly his, 
which reaches not merely to the springs of bodily health, but to the very 
fountains of hb spiritual being. These also are healed ; that whidi ibe 

magis placet dirersa eoojeetiira» nmiil so mondatam le vidit, antequam teetimonitim 
ezpeteret i •aoerdotibat, ad ipsnin anetorem pio at aaneto ardore oorrepiaiii Teniaa^ 
ut aacrificiom Bamn i gratiamm aetiooe Inciperet. 

* Bernard : Importaiii nt aodpiant^ inqoieti donao aoceperioi, tibi aceeperiot ia- 
grail Oalvin : Sio inopia et erariet fidran gignit, qiiam oecidit aatiiritaai 

t Or rather, <« W« not Otf fM (oi dfctt) deuMed r 
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Others missed, to which their bodilj healing should have led them up, 
he has obtained ; for to him and to him onlj it is said, ^ Go thy way; 
ihyfaiOi hath made thee whoUP* 

It is difficult not to be stnidc with the aptness of the image whidi 
this history supplies, to set forth the condition of the fiuthful in this 
world* They are to take Qirist's word that they will be cleansed. In 
Baptism is the pledge and promise and the initial act of it all. Ai^ 
tfiey are to believe this, while they yet feel in themselyes the leprous 
taint of sin, — to go forward in fiiith, being confident that in the use of 
his Word, and of his Sacraments, slight as they may seem to meet and 
overcome such mighty mischiefs, they will find that health, which ao> 
cording to the sure word of promise is already theirs ; and as they go, 
believing this word, using these means, they are healed. And for them, 
too, a warning is here — that they foi^et not the purging of their old sins 
--nor what those sins were, how hideous, how loathsome ; in this way 
sinning like these nine, who perhaps did not return because they would 
fiun have obliterated the very memory of the fiu^ that they had ever 
been those lepers. There is a warning here for the ^iritually cleansed, 
that they keep in memory the times of their past anguish of soul, — ^the 
times when every thing seemed defiled to them, and they to every thing, 
idien they saw themselves as ^'unclean, unclean," shut out firom all 
holy fellowship of Grod and man, and cried out in their anguish, ^^ Jetue^ 
Miuter^ have mercy an t»,'' — a warning to them that now they are at 
peace, they forget not the time of their trouble, but that the remem- 
brance of the absolving cleansing word which was spoken to them then, 
with each new consciousness of a realized deliverance from the power 
of sm, bring them to the Saviour's feet, giving glory to God by him ; 
lest failing in this, they be worse than even these unthankfiil nine. For 
they carried away only temporal mercies unacknowledged; but we 
should in that case be seeking to carry away spiritual; though that 
never could tnily be, since the spiritual mercy which is not evermore 



* Gtlvin : Servmmdi verbiim qnidaminterpretet sd ctmb mmiditiem restringrmt ; 
nr^m at its est, qmim Tivam ia hoe Ssnuurttaoo fidem oommendet Christui, quBri 
potest qnomodo ■ermti iaeriat tlii DOTem ; nam eadem pronuaeod omnibaa auitM 
ohtigit Sie ergo habeDdnm eat Ofariatom hie aliter<aBatimiaaedoi»im Dei quim aoleaat 
pioikiii bominea, nempe tanquam aalaUre patemi amoria aymboliim vd pignoa. Sanati 
loenmt norem leproai, ae4 quia Dei gratiam impid obUierani^ Ipaam aanitaicm ioiloit 
St eootaminat eomm ingratitodo, ut qamm deoebat ntiHtaiem ex eA noo predpiaiit 
Bola igitor fidea dona Dei nobia aanetificat, uipura aint^et com legitimo oaa eo ojua cta 
in aalatem nobia oedant . . . Serratoa eat aoft fide Samaritaooa. Quomodot eertd noo 
ideo tantiim, quod i lepcAearatiia ait (nam hoc et rehqnia eommnne erat), aed qnia m 
«Bnenua filioriMigei acoeptui esfc>atpat<irai amoria taawnia sk ejpaB maan aeoipsret 
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referred to its author, does sooner or later inevitably cease from him 
who would seek on any other ccmdition to retain it* 

• Chemnits {ffafm, Ewang.^ c. 126): Bemittit nos Filiiu Dei ad mimfteriam 
y erbi et Saenmeiitoriim in EodesiA ; et quemadmodom hi smaii Bunt dam iyenmt, 
ei mandato Glirifti obtemperanmt^ ita et not dam in Eedesii Yerbom Jkk aadimoa, 
abedotioDe et Saommentia atimor, ynlt nobia Chmtoa peocata remiUere, not fanaiv^ 
at in ocbLmU Jeroaalem mnndi coram Deo compareamoa. • .Omnea nati samoa filii 
inB, in bapiismo remittitur nobia iUe reatna, aed noo atatim in ocdoa abripimor: Te- 
rftm didt nobis Ite, ottendite roa •aoerdotibaa. Leva qaid at yidetor injun^t IJtat 
antem lere sit, seqaitor tamen enarrahOe bonam, qaia is qai nobis hoc pr«Bcipit» est 
omnipotcns Deos, qai ex minimiB maxima prodooere potest CC AuaoBTDii, QiiMt 



XXIII. 

THE HEALING OP THE DAUGHTER OF THE STROPHENICIAN WOMAK. 

ICatt. XV. 21 — 28 ; Mabx tu. 24 — 80. 

It is not probable that our blessed Lord actually overpassed the limits 
of the Jewish land, now or at any other moment of Ids earthly ministry ; 
though when it is said that he '* departed into the coasts of Tyre and Si- 
don" this may seem at first to favor such a supposition. St Mark, 
however, tells us that he only " went into the borders of Tyre and Sidon^" 
and the true meaning whidi even St. Matthew's words will abundantly 
bear, is, that he came into the confines of that heathen land.* The 
general fitness of things, and more especially his own words on this very 
occasion, '* lam not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel." 
would make it extremely unlikely that he had now brought his healing 
presence into a heathen land ; and, moreover, when St Matthew speaks 
of the " woman of Canaan" as coming out of that district, ^^ of the same 
coasts" he clearly shows that he has no other intention than to describe 
the Lord as having drawn dose to the skirts of that profane land. 

Being there, he '* entered into a house, and would have no man know 
it:" but as the ointment bewrayeth itself, so he whose Name is like 
ointment poured out, '* could not be hid;" and among those attracted by 
its sweetness, was a woman of that eountry, — " a woman of Canaan" 
as St. Matthew terms her, ''a Greek, a Syrophenician," as St. Mark,f 

* Euinoel here : Id partes PaUestins regioni Tyriorum et Sidoniomin finitiiiuw. 
So Exod. ZTL 35, etc /tipoc r^ ^oivUtjc (LXX.) ** to the borders of OanMn." 

f IvKo^ivUiaaa the best maniucripts have ; so Tiuriinmnn ; and not Ivpo^viaaoj 
which indeed were the more Greek form, yet not therefore here to be preferred, but 
rather the contrary. See a learned note in Grotios, on Matt zr. 22. This woman's 
name, according to the Clementine HomUiee (I 2, c 19), was Josta, where legends of 
her later life, and her transition from heathenism to Judaism, are to be fomd. 
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meaning by the first teim to describe her leligioii, that it was not Jew- 
ish but heiMiien; by ibe seooiid, the stodL of which she came, which was 
ereii that accursed stock which God had once doomed to a total excision, 
but of which some branches had been spared by diose first generatione 
of Israel that should haye extirpated them root and branch* Every 
thing, therefore, was against her; yet she was not hindered by that 
every thing firom coming and craving the boon that her soul longed 
after. She had heard of the mi|^ty works which the Saviour of Lmel 
had done : for already his fiune had gone through all Syria ; so that 
they brought unto him, besides other sick, ^ those which were possessed 
wttJi devOs, and those which were lunatic^ and he healed them." (Matt, 
iv. 24.) And she has a boon to ask for her daughter, or rather indeed 
for herself, for so entirely had she made her dau^ter's misery her own, 
that she comes saying, ^ Bom mercy an me, O Lord^ thou Son of David; 
my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil ;" as on a later occasion the 
&ther of the lunatic child, ^Have compassion on t», and help us.^ 
(Mark ix. 22.) 

But very differ^tt she finds him firom that whidi report had de- 
scribed him to her ; for that spoke of him as the merdful Son of man, 
who would not break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax, who 
encouraged every weary and afflicted soul to come and find rest with 
him. He who of lumself came to meet the needs of others, withdrew 
himself firom hers ; ^H$ answersd hernota wordJ" In the language of 
Qurysostom, '* The Word has no word ; the fountain is sealed; the phy. 
sician withholds his remedies ;" until at last the disciples, wearied out 
with her long entreaties, and seemingly more merdfiil than thdr Lord, 
themselves come to him, making intercessions fi>r her that he would 
grant to her her petition and send her away. Yet was there in truth 
the worm of selfishness at the root of thb seemin^y greater oompasdon 
of theirs, and it shows itself when they give their reason why he should 
dismiss her with the boon she asks : *^For she erieth f^kr us;^ she is 
making a scene ; she is drawing on us unwelcome observation. Theirs 
is one of those heartless grantings g{ a request, whereof we all are con- 
scious ; when it is granted out of no love to the suppliant, but to leave 
undisturbed the peace and selfish ease of him firom whom at length it is 
extorted, — such as his who said, ^* Lest by her continual coming she 
weary me." Here, as so often, under a seeming severity lurks the real 
love, while selfishness hides itself under the mask of bounty. But these 
intercessors meet with no better fortune than the suppliant herself; and 
Christ stops their mouths with words unpromising enough for her suit : 
"* I am not sent hut wUo the last she^ of the house of Israel.'' (Gf. 
Matt X. 5, 6.) 
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But in what sense was this true ? All prophecy which went befixrs 
deckured that in him, the promised Seed, not one nation only, but all 
nations of the earth, should be blest: be himself dedarad, "Otber 
sheep I have, whidi are not of this fold ; them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice." (John z. 16.) It has happened indeed with 
others, as with the founders of fidse religions, that as success increased, 
the circle of their vision has wid^ied ; and they who meant at first but 
to give a fiiith to their nati<»i, have aspired at last to give one to the 
world. But here all must have been known: the world-embracing 
reach of his fitith was contemplated by Clirist from the first. In what 
sense then, and under what limitations, could it be said with truth that 
he was not sent but unto Israel only ? Clearly in his own personal 
ministry.* That, for wise purposes in the counsels of God, was to be 
confined to his own nation; and every departure from this was, and 
was clearly marked as, an exception. Here and there, indeed, he gave 
preludes of the coming mercy ;t yet before the Grentiles should glorify 
Grod for his mercy, Christ was first to be '^ a minister of the drcumcisioD 
for the truth of God, to confirm the promises made unto the Others." 
(Bom. XV. 8, 9.) It was only as it were by a rebound irom them that 
the grace was to light upon the heathen world ; while yet that issue,^ 
which seemed thus accidental, was laid deep in the deepest counsels of 
God. (Acts xiii. 44 — 49 ; Bom. xi.) In the form of Christ's reply, as 
St. Mark gives it,'' Let tk^ children first be fiUed,^ the refusal does not 
appear so absolute and final, and a glimpse appears of the manner in 
which the blessing will pass on to others, when as many of these, of 
*' the ehUdren^^ as will, have accepted it. But there, too, the present 
repulse is absolute : the time is not yet ; others intermeddle not with 
the meal, till the children have had enough. 

Tlie woman hears the repulse, which the disciples who had ven- 
tured to plead for her, receive ; but she is not daunted or disheartened 
thereby. Hitherto she had been crying after the Lord, and at a dla- 
tanoe ; but now, instead of being put fiirther still, ''came she and wor- 
shipped hinij saying, Lord, help me." And now he breaks the silenoe 

* Augottine (Skrm, 11, c 2): Hie Terbormn ittorum oritur qvBtbo: TTode not 
sd OYile Ohricti de gcatibns TenimiiB, si non est missos nisi ad ores qua perieront 
domiis Israel t Quid sibi vult hujus secreti tun alia dispensatio, nt ci^ Domimtt 
■ciret qaare yenlret, utique nt Eodesiam haberet in omnibus Qentibos, non se mis- 
snm dizerit, nisi ad ores qa« perieront domils Israel t Intelligiinas ergo prasen- 
tiam o(»poris soi, natiTitatem euam, ^ezfaibitioneni miracaloram, rirtntemqiie rrnnr* 
netionis b illo popnlo eum osCendere deboisse. Jerome {Oomm. in MML, k Iocl) : 
Perfectam salntem gentium passionis et resonreetieBis tempori reserrabat 

t Oalrin : Pnsliidia qnssdam dare Toliiit oommnnis miserioordia. 
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which Mt&erto he has maintained toward her; but it is vnth an answer 
more discomfortable than was the silence itself: ** He amwered and 
mid, It i$ not meet to take the children's bread* and to east it to dogs.** 
** The children^* are of course tiie Jews, " the children of the king^ 
dom." (Matt. viii. 12.) He who spoke so sharply to them, speaks thus 
honorably of them ; nor is there any contradiction in this : for here he 
is speaking of the position which God has giren them in his kingdom ; 
there, of the mamier in which they have realized that position. On the 
other hand, extreme contempt was involved in the title of dogf given 
to any one, it being remarkable that the nobler characteristics of 
the animal, which yet were not unknown to antiquity, are never 
brought out in Scripture. (See Deut. xxxii. 18 ; Job xxx. 1 ; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 43; xxiv. 15; 2 Sam. iii. 8; ix. 8; xvi. 9; 2 Kin. viii. 13; 
Matt. vii. 6; Phil. iii. 2; Rev. xxii. 15.) 

This at length would have been enough for many ; and, even if they 
had persevered thus fhr, now at least they would have gone away in anger 
or despair. But not so this woman ; she, like the centurion, and under 
still more un&vorable circumstances than his, was mighty in faith ; and 
from the very word which seemed to make most against her, with the 
ready wit of faith, she drew an argument in her own favor. She en- 
tangled the Lord, himself most willing thus to be so entangled, in his 
own speech ; she takes the sword out of his own hand, with that sword 
to overcome him :J ^^ Truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their masters* table,^ Upon these words Luther, who has 
dwelt on all the circumstances of this little history with a peculiar love, 
and seems never weary of extolling the mighty faith of this woman, ex- 

* Maldonatas : Habent canes panem Buom minims delicatam, qii4m, filii; res natii- 
rales, Sol, Lima, pluvia, et cetera idem genui canum, id est Gentilium, panis smit; 
qua proYidenti& quidem Dei, sed generali miniiBqae accurati dispeosaatur, et omni- 
bus in commune, sicut porols glandes, projiciontor : Evangelioa gratia, qns snpra 
natnram est, panis est filiomm non projidendos temer^, sed majore eonsilio rationeqoe 
distribuendnsL 

f Many as Haldooatos assume that there is yet a liirther aggravation of the con- 
tempt in the Kwaptoi^ (the Vulgate, catellis), not even dogs, but whelps. Yet rather 
I should be inclined to say with Olshausen that there is in the diminutire a slight 
mitigation of the exceeding sharpness of the words ; yet not so but that they 
ramain most severe and cutting still. Calvin brings out well the force of the PaXelv, 
Pn^iendi verbo utitur signiAcando non bene locari, quod Ecdesie Dei ablatum 
profiuils hominibus vulgatur. Clarius ezprimitur consilium Christi apud Marcum v. 
27, ubi habetur, Sine prins saturari filioa. Nam Cananaeam admonet prssposterA 
Iseere, qua velut in mediA cosnA in mensam involat 

X Com. k Laptde : Christum suis verbis irretit, comprehendit,*et capit Ratkmem 
«0Btra se factam ia ipsum leniter retorquet 
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daimii ^ Was not that a maater-afcrokBl ahe anapea Cfariat in faia owb 
wcMrda." And oftentimwi be aeto thia Oanaanitiah womaii befi»« cadi 
troabled and &mliiig hearty tbat it maj learn from her how to wring * 
Yea tcom God'a Nay; or rather, how to hear the deep^addea Tea^ 
which many timea Ilea in hia aeeming Naj. ^like her, tkni unai 
give God rif^ in all he aaja againat thee, and jet moat not atand off 
from praying, till tfaoa OTeroomest aa ahe overoame, till thoa haai tanad 
the very chaigea made againat thee into aigomenta and prooAi of thy 
need,— till thou too haat taken Christ in hia own worda.** 

Oar translation of the woman's answer ia not, howeyer, altogether 
aatis&ctory. For indeed ahe consents to Christ's declaration, not imme- 
diatdy to make exertion against the condnsion which ahe draws frtm 
it, hat to diow how in that very declaration ia inTolved the granting of 
her petition.* "• Saidest thoa dog$t it is wdl; I accept the title and the 
place : for the dogs have * portion of the meal, — not the first, not the 
ciiildrea's portion, but a portion stilly — the crumba which fall from die 
table. In thia Tcry statement of the case thou brii^gest as heathen, thou 
bringei^ me^ within the circle of the blessings which (Sod, the grest 
householder, \a ever dispensing to his fiunily. We also belong to his 
household, though we occupy but the lowest place in it. According to 
thine own showing, I am not wholly an alien, and therefore I will abide 
by this name, and will daim from thee all its consequ^ices.'' By the 
'^ maMttri'' she does not mean the Jews, which is Oirysostom's mistake; 
for thus the whole image would be disturbed; they are ^ i&« c^tldrm ;" 
but by the '^ tnatttrt^^ she would signify Grod, using the plural on account 
of the plural ^dogs^^ which Oirist had used before ; in the same way aa 
Qirist himself says, '^Then the tone are free," (Abktt. zrii. 29,) having 
spoken plurally before of ^* the kings of the earth," while yet it is only the 



• There it oolUiig sdTenaiiTS in co^ 71^ = eteofaB (see Ammiw). wlndi would 
Joitify the ojfvr of oar Ternon, or (he • neyertiieleMr' of TyndM*. Wk£f^ 
OrMimer'i, the OeDerew, sod Rhemidi TenioDt hare the right tnodatlQiM: thai the 
OeDerese,** Troth, l4nx), /or indM the whdpe est of the cnunhe;" ia this Mlowiag 
the Ynlgste, Stism, DonuDe, luaii el ostelli edont SoDeWette: Ts, Herri deon 
ei enen ys die Honde. Maldomtoa, slwajs seote, and whose merits as aa inler- 
preter, setting apart hb hitter polemkal spbit^ deserre the highest reeQgnitkiB, fats 
exactly ought the meaofaig of her reply: Hoe est quod toIo, me eae osoem, nan s< 
ciitelli eomedmii de mieb qiw csdoBt ds meosA doBihionmi saonmL The * enmh^ 
here allDded to ire something mors than that which should seeideotally ftll irom the 
taUe; for it was the eostom daring eating to ose, mstead of a aapkia, the soft white 
part of the bread {diroftaydaXta), whkh, htmag thai osed, they threw to ihd dogs. 
Enstathius, Etc d rdf x'^pof dm/BorrSfuvoi, On Kwah ifiaXXmf. (See 
OkarikUs, T. 1, p 481.) 
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»Sol^tfaeald7.begoitoQoftJleFatl», whomlMbaslnhifl^^^ He, 
tiie great Master and Loid,apread8 a table, a&d all that depend on bun, 
in their frfaoe and order are aatisfied from it, — tlra diildren at the table, 
the dogs beneath the table. Hiere is in her statement somethiDg liioe 
die Prodigal's petition, *^Make me as one of thy hired senrants," — a xe- 
eognition of diveiae rektaona, some doser, some more distant, in wluoh 
divera persons stand to God, — yet all blest, who, whether in a nearer or 
remoter station, are satisfied from his hands. 

And now she has conquered. She who before heard only those 
words of a seeming contempt, now hears words of a most graoious oom- 
mendatton, — ^words of which the like are recorded as spoken but to one 
other in all the Gospel history: ^ O waman^ great U iky faith!^ He 
who at first seemed as though he would have denied her the smallest 
boon, now opens to her the fbll treasure-honse of his grace, and bids her 
to help herself, to carry away what she will : '* Be it tiiUo thee even ae 
ikou wUC^ He had shown to her for a ^iHule, like Joseph to his brethren, 
the aspect of severity ; but, like Joseph, he could not maintain it long, 
•M>r rather he would not maint^n it an instant longer than it was need- 
Inl, and after that word of hers, that mighty word of an undaunted faith, 
it was needful no more : in the words of St. Marie, '^/W thie Maying go 
iky way; ike devil is gone aui of thy daughter.'*^ 

Like the centurion at Oapemaum, like the nobleman at Cana, she 
made proof that his word was potent, whether spoken &r off or near. 
Her child, indeed, was at a distance; but she offered in her &itih a 
channel of communication between it and Oirist. With one hand of 
that finlii she had held 'bn to that Lord in whom all healing grace was 
stored, with the other to her suffering chOd, — thus herself a living con- 
ductor by which the power of Christ might run like an electric flash from 
him to her beloved. ^ And vfhen ehe wot come to her honee^ the found 
the devil gone out^ and her daughter laid upon the hed^ weak and 
exhausted as it would appear from the paroxysms of the spirit's going 
out; or, the circumstance which last is mentioned may indicate only 
that she was now taking that quiet rest, which hitherto tiie evil spirit 
had not allowed. It will answer so to the ^dothed and in Ins right 
mind,^ (Luke viii. SO,) of another who had been tormented In tiie 
same way. 

But the interesting question remains. Why tiiis bitterness was not 
spared her^ why the Lord should have presented lumself under so difier- 
ent an aspect to her, and to most other suppliants 1 Sometimes he an- 

* MaldaaatuB: Loquitur plunlitor propter €SD6i,qi]sniiB«iiiaiqaiaqi9edQK^ 
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tioipated their needs, ^ Wilt thou be made whole 1" (John v. 6,) or if 
not so, he who was waiting to be gradous required not to be twice asked 
fi>r his blessings. Why ^ was it that in this case, to use the words of an 
old divine, Christ " stayed long, wrestling with her faith, and shaking 
and tiylng whether it were fast-rooted" or nol Doubtless because he 
knew that it was a faith which would stand the proof^ and that she 
would come out victorious from this sore trial ; and not only so, but 
wit^ a stronger, higher, purer &itb than if she had borne away her 
blessing at once. Now she has learned, as then she never could have 
learned, that men ought always to pray and not to faint ; that, with 
God, to delay a boon is not therefore to deny it. She had learned the 
lesson which Moses must have learned, when ** the Lord met him, and 
sought to kill him," (Exod. vi. 24 ;) she won the strength which Jacob 
had won before, from his night-long struggle with the Angel. There is, 
indeed, a remarkable analogy between this history and that last. (Gen. 
xxxii. 24 — 32.) There as here, there is the same persevering struggle 
on the one side, and the same persevering refusal on the other ; there, as 
here, the stronger is at last overcome by the weaker. God himself 
yields to the might of &ith and prayer ; for a later prophet, interpreting 
that mysterious struggle, tells us the weapons which the patriarch 
wielded : " He wept and made supplication unto him," connecting with 
this the fact that ^ he had power over the angel and prevailed." (IIos. 
zii. 3, 4.) The two histories, indeed, only stand out in their full re- 
semblance, when we keep in mind that the angel there, the Angel of the 
covenant, was no other than that Word, who, now incarnate,* ^ blest'^ 
this woman at last, as he had blest at length Jacob at Peniel, — ^in eadi 
case rewarding thus a fkith which had said, " I will not let thee go, ex- 
cept thou bless me," 

Yet, when we thus speak of man overcoming God, we must never, 
of course, for an instant lose sight of this, that the power whereby he 
overcomes the resbtance of God, is itself a power supplied &y Grod. All 
that is man's is the faith or the emptiness of sel^ which enables him to 
appropriate and make so largely his own the fubiess and power of God ; 
so that here also that word comes true, '* Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." Thus when St. Paid (Col. i. 29) 
speaks of himself under an image which rested originally on Jacob's 
struggle, if there was not a direct allusion to it in the apostle's mind, as 
striving for the Colossians, striving,! that is, with God in prayer, (see iv, 

* This hjM been doubted by lome ; bat eee the younger ViTRi]fQA*B Dimb. De Luc- 
id JaeoU^ p. 18, m^^ in his Diu, 8ae^ and Dstldto's Oitu, Sae^ p 827, uq. 

f *kYU9iC6uevoc, Ct CoL it 1, where Grottos asys rightly : Per d/i3va iaftetligit 
Doo iollicitiidinem tsot^m, aed preoae SMidoai^ 
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12,) he immediately adds, '* aooording to his working which worketh in 
me mightily." 

We may observe, in conclusion, that we have three ascending de- 
grees of faith, as it manifests itself in the breaking through of hin- 
derances wluch would keep from Guist, in the paralytic, (Mark ii. 4 ;) 
the blind man at Jericho, (Mark x. 48 ;) and this woman of Canaan. 
The paralytic broke through the outward hinderances, the obstacles of 
things external ; blind Bartimsus through the hinderances opposed by his 
fellow-men ; but this woman, more heroically than all, through apparent 
hinderances even from Christ himself These, in their seeming weakness, 
were the three mighty ones, not of David, but of David's Son, that 
broke through opposing hosts, until they could draw living water from 
wells of salvation. (2 Sam. xxiiL 16.) 



XXIV. 

THE HEALIHG OF OHE DEAF AKD DUMB. 

Mask tu. 81—97. 

St. Matthkw tells us in general terms how when the Lord had returned 
trom those coasts of Tyre and Sidon unto the sea of Galilee, ^ great 
multitudes came unto him, having with them those that were lame, 
blind, dumb, maimed,* and many others, and cast them down at Jesus' 
feet, and he healed them ;" (xv. 80;) but out of this multitude of cures 
8t Mark selects one to relate more in detail, and this, no doubt, because 
it was signalized hj some dreumstances not usual in other like cases of 
healing. It was that of a man deaf and having an impediment in his • 
speech, one who, if he was not altogether dumb, was yet probably inca> 
pable of making any articulate sounds.f His case differs, apparently, 

* KvXXoCt properly, crippled or maimed in the hand, as Jerome (ia loc.) obsenrefl : 
Qaomodo cUuidiis dicttur, qoi uno daudicat pede, aio xvXAdc appellatur, qui uiuun 
manom debilem habei Noe proprietatem hujoe verbi non habemu& We are equally 
without a single word which is its equivaleot At Matthew zviii. 8, it is evidently 
WMimtd of the hand. Yet here there may wdl be a question whether it means so much, 
for though, of course, it lay in the power of Christ to supply a lost limb, yet we no- 
where leeA in detail of any mirade of this kind, and such a one seems contrary to the 
analogy of his whole work of healing : for he was come now, a Redeemer, that is, a 
setter free of man in his body and in his soul from the alien power which held him in 
bondage — a Redeemer, but not a Creator: eren in his miracles which approadi 
neazest to creation, he ever assumes a subctratnm on which to work ; water, to turn 
11^ wine ; bread to multiply by his power ; and in man's case we ma j presume the 
same. It is no limitation of this divine power of Christ, to suppose that it had thus • 
its law, according to which it wrought, and beyond which it did not extend. For 
this law is only the law of infinite fitness, whidb is received from itself 

X SoBM make ^lo/c^iUof here to sigmiy mute, chieflyooacoountof thedXoA^mf of 
▼er. 87 ; and they refer to Isal zzzv. 6, (LXX.,) Tpay^ dd korai yT^Qaaa futytXaXum^Vik 
proof; as also to Bxod. iv. 11, whare, though not the Septnaginti yet the thrsa oUmt 
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Com that of the dumb man mentioned Matt ix. 32; for while that 
man's evil is traced up distinctly and directly to a q>iritual source^ no^ 
thing of the kind is intimated herey nor are we, as Theophylact suggests^ 
to presume sudu Him his friends now brought to the great Healer, 
^and they heMteeh him to put his hand fqxm him,^^ It is not, howevefi 
exactly in this way that he is willing to heal him. 

It has been already observed, that there is no doubt a deep meaning 
in all the variations which mark the di£brent healings of different sick 
and aflilcted, a wisdom of God ordering all the circumstances of each 
particular cure. Were we acquainted as accurately as he who knew 
what was in man, with the spiritual oonditiim of each who was brought 
within the circle of his grace, we should then perfectly understand why 
one was healed in the crowd, another led out of the dty ere the woris 
of restoration was commenced ; why for one a word ejected a cure, for 
another a touch, while a third was sent to wadi in the pool of Siloam, 
ere he came seeing ; why for these the process of restoration was instan- 
taneous, while again another saw at first *^men as trees walking." At 
all events we are not for an instant to suppose in these gradually accom- 
plished cures any restraint on the power of the Lord, save such as waa 
willingly imposed by himself, — and -this, doubtless, in eadh case having 
reference to, and being eiqplicable by, the moral and spiritual state of 
the person who was passing under his hands ; though our ignorance of 
tiiis prevents us from at once sedng the manifold wisdom which order- 
ed each of his proceedings, and how it was conducted so as best to maka 
the bodily healing a passage to the spiritual, wluch the Lord had ever in 
his eye.* 

On the present occasion him that he would heal he first ^ took aside 
/ram the multitude^^ with which notice we may compare Mark viii. 28? 
"He took the blind man by the hand and led him out of the town.'* 
But for what reason does he isolate him thusi The Grreek Fathers say 
generally, for the avoiding of all show and ostentation ; but it cannot be 



Greek trmDdations me this word in the aenae of damK Yet the kXaket 6pduc of ver. 
86 makes it to me fiur more probaUe that the meaniDg which the deriTation of the 
word more naturally niggeeU, and omr transUtion has given, u the true. He mm 
Ppa6&yXuoGocAyin^^^'>wroc,hel\mtieDSyihMi is, he could make no intelligible sounds; 
but was not absolutely dumb. Cfl Isal zizil 4, (LXX) at yXuootu. al ^eWXi^ovaai. 
* Haldonatus : Videtor etiam voluisse Ohristus non semper asqualiter snam di- 
vinttatem potentiamqoe deelarare^ ^[ood noa semper, etiamsi nos causa lateat, eoa^ 
venire judkaret AUquando solo verbo daemooes ejicit, mortuos exsuseitat, ostendeat 
se omnino esse Deum; aliquando tactu, salivA, luto^ sanat agrotos, aooommodant 
^podammodo potentiam suam ad modnm ^^endi eaaiarum naturalium, et ad sensum 
ct eoQiiietiidineni homlnam. 

m 
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for this, since of all the miracles which he did we have but two in 
which any such withdrawal is recorded. Shall we say then that there 
was show and ostentation in the others 1 It is not mudi better to find, 
with Galvin, the reason in this, that he may pray with greater freedom.* 
He, whose whole life was altogether prayer, needed not solitude for 
this. But rather his purpose in this was, that apart from the din and 
tumult and interruptions of the crowd, in solitude and silence, the man 
might be more recipient of deep and lastmg impressions ; even as the 
■ame Lord does now oftentimes lead a soul apart when he would ^peak 
with it, or heal it ; sets it in the solitude of a skk diamber, or in lone- 
liness of spirit, or takes away from it earthly compani<ms and frienda. 
He takes it aside, as this deaf and dumb out of the multitude, that in the 
fauah of the world's din it may listen to him ; a^ on a great scale he took 
his elect people aside into the wilderness, when he would first open their 
spiritual ear, and speak unto them his law. 

The putting his finger into the ears of the man, the spitting and 
touching the man's tongue therewith, are easily recc^nized as symbolie 
actions. Nor is it hard to perceive why he should specially have used 
these in the case of one afflicted as this man was ; — ^almost all other 
avenues of communication, save by sight and feeling, were of necessity 
precluded. Christ by these signs would awaken his faith, and stir up 
in him the lively expectation of a blessing. The fingers are put into 
the ears as to bore them, to pierce through the obstacles which hindered 
^unds from reaching them. This was the fountain-evil; he did not 
vpeak plainly because he did not hear ; this defect, therefore, is men- 
tioned as being first removed.! Then, as it is often through excessive 
drought that the tongue cleaves to the roof of the mouth, so the Lord 
gives here, in the second thing which he does, the sign of the removal 
of this evil, of the unloonng of the tongue. And, at the same time, 
all the healing virtue he shows to reside in his own body; he looks 
not for it from any other quarter; he takes nothing from any one else: 
but with the moisture of his own mouth upon his finger touched the 
tongue which he would set firee from the bands which held it fast. It 
is not for its medicinal virtue that use is made of this, but as the suita- 
ble symbol of a power residing in and going forth from his body.J 

* Ui precsodi ardorem liberins eflundat 

f OrotiuB : S»pe Ohristiu extemo aliqno tigno inacUpaotahilein efficadam velui 
' spectsndam ezhibebat Ita digitis in aures immiMiB, urrigatAqoe lii^^ tettatnm 
fecit se earn ease cujas yi cUnti meatas quan perterelirarentiir, et Ungna palato 
adhsreaoens motum recuperaret 

X Grotius: Nee ali6 hoc refereodum mihi Tidetur quim qnb ■aperiora, at boo 
qnoqae indicio Mtenderetar ab ipio Jesu prodiisse banc lalatiieram rirtntem, o^ 
nihil admotum etaet affBCfco eoqpori, pnrtar ipsa qnm iptins Jetn want propria. 
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St Mark, abounding as he always does in graphic toadies, repro- 
ducing before our eyes each scene which he describes, tells us of the 
Lord, how this doing, '^ and looking up to heaven^ he tiphid,^* Nor has 
he failed to preserve for us the very word which Christ spake, in the 
Tery language in which he uttered it ; he *' «at(4 unto hinty EphphaUia^ 
that M, Be optned.^^ The looking up to heaven was a ckdming of the 
divine help, or rather, since the fulness of divine power abode in him 
permanently, and not by fitful visitation as with others, this was an ac- 
knowledgment of his oneness with the Father, and that he did no other 
things save those which he saw the Father do. (Cf. Matt xiv. 19 ; 
John xL 41, 42.) Some explain the words '^Ae sighed^^^ or ^he 
groaned,'' which are the words in the Rhemish version, as the deep 
Toice of prayer in which he was at the moment engaged ; but it is 
more probable to suppose that this poor helpless creature now brought 
before him, this living proof of the wreck which sin had brought about, 
of the malice of the devil in deforming the &ir features of God's origi- 
nal creation, then wrung that groan from his heart He that always 
felt, was yet now in his human soul toudhed with an especially lively 
sense of the miseries of the race of man.* Compare John xi 83, "He 
groaned in the spirit and was troubled," a trouble which had in like 
manner its source in the thought of the desolation whidi sin and death 
had wrought As there the mourning hearts which were before him 
were but a specimen of the mourners of all times and all places, so 
was this poor man of all the variously afflicted and suffering children of 
Adam.f In the preservation of the actual Aramaic ^* Ifphphatha^^* 
which Christ spoke, as in the *'Talitha cumi" of Mark v. 14,| we 
recognize the narrative of an eye and ear witness, from whom the 

* Chrysoatom (in Okamek'b Cs^tna): Ti^v to9 dvBpuirov ^iv kXiOVf If wotmf ro- 
,irdyuaiv ^yayev ra&npf 6 re fuaoKoXoc dtdfioXoCf Kol i riSv irporonXdannt iirpoet^ta, 

f Iq the ezqaidte poeiQ in The Chmtitm Ttar which theie words have soggMted, 
ttus tigh ia understood nther as the sigh of one who looked onward to all the deqier 
spiritual evils of humanity, which would so often resist even hu power of healing : 

Tbe desf msj bear the SstIout*! toIos, 

The fettered toofae its ehsla maj broak ; 
Bat Uie dasf basri, the damb bf ohotee, 

The lasgsrd aoul Uist will not wake. 
The gulU that acorna to be forgiTen ;— 
Tbaae baffle eTen the apella ot hearea ; 
In thought of theae bla browa benign, 
Not eren In heeling, olondleaa abine. 

^ It is quite in St Mark's manner to give the actual Aramaic words which Christ 
used, adding, however, in each case their interpretation. See iii 17 ; v. 41 ; vil 11 , 
xiv. 86 : XV. 84. Compare x. 46 ; xv. 21 
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Evangeikt had his aooount, aad ki wboee aoiil the words of power, whidi 
were followed with such mightj eonsequenoes, which opened the ears, 
«ad loosed the tongue, and raited the dead, had ind^blj impressed 
themselves.* 

The words ^JSe charged them that ih$if ihould tell no nutn,*' would 
seem to implj that the friends of this afflicted man had pcriiaps acoom- 
panied Jesus out of the (»owd, and having been witnesses of the core, 
were now included with him in the same prohibition of divulging what 
had bemi done. Hie reasons which induced the LiOfd so often to give 
this charge of silence there has been occasion to entw on elsewhere, 
and to saj something on the amount of guilt involved in the disobedience 
to this injunction. The exclamation in which the surprise and admira- 
tion of Uie beholders finds utterance, **B€ hath don$ all thinffs^ well^ 
reminds us of the words of the first creation, (Gren. L 81,|) upcm wiiich 
we are thus not unsdtaUy thrown back, for Girist's work: is in the 
truest sense "• a new creation.'' In the concluding remark of St. Mat- 
thew, ^ They ghrified the Ood of lerael^^ is involved, that of those present 
% great number were heathens, which we might easily expect in this 
half-hellenized region of Decapolis, and that firom their lips was brought 
tiie confessicm, that the God, who had chosoi Israel, was indeed above 
all gods. 

* Qrotias: Hsbo aatem vox EphphiUka simiil cum salivft et tactu auriam as 
IfaigaB «x hoe OhrisU facto ad Baptbmi rituB poctea trandata gtiiit» ut ngnificBrStm' 
nomniamiiitsma meotit impedimenfta toUi per Spiritum Ohristi, qodmiii iaio honuBt 
•ablata Aiecaat Mnfuom impedimaaUL K«n et cor dieitur 6tapoiyio0Qt, AOU zvL 
14. Im6 et cordi auras tribuuntor. The rite to which Orotius aUudet is one tM 
odIj found place io the Latin Church, as it BurriTes in that of Rome. That the 
practice of the priest's touching the nostrils and ears of the child or catechumen 
about to be bapUaed, with moisture from his month, had its oiigio bera^ is phunlj 
indicated by tlM word Epheta, which he used at the same tima Ambrose, addresao^ 
the catechumens, speaks thus {Ik Init^ e. 1): Aperite igitur aurei, et bonmnoderem 
vit« SBtema inhalatum yobis munere Sacramentorum esrpite, quod vobis sigiaficavi- 
mm, dim apertienii celebraates mjsterium dioeremus, Epheta, quod est, adaperirs ; 
nt yenturus unusquisque ad gratiam,quid interrogaretur oqgnosceret, quid responderet, 
meminisse deberet Of the work Dt Sacram,, L 1, o. 1, attributed to St Ambrose. 

f Here xaXuc ituvra irevNtofKe, There iruvra ioa iinaiet, icoAd Atov. 



XXV. 

HE MmAGULOns feeding of four TBonsAm 

Hatt. XT. 8S— 89 ; Mabx tHL 1— •. 

taxBS is rerj litUe that might be said upon this jnirade, which the 
preoedmg one of the same nature has not already anticipated. Whether, 
this was wrought nearly in the same locality, namely, in the desert 
country belonging to Bethsaida, and not rather on the western, as the 
former on the eastern, side of the lake, has been sometimes debated* 
Tet it seems most probable that it was wrought nearly on the same 
spot. For thither the narrative of St. Mark appears to have brought the 
Lord. Leaying the coast of Tyre and SidcMi after the healing of the 
daughter of the Syrophenidan woman, he is said to have again reached 
the sea of Galilee, and this through the midst of the coasts of Decapolis. 
(tIL 31.) But all the dties of the Decapolis save one lay beyond Jor- 
dan, and on the eastern side of the lake; this notice therefore places him 
on the same side also. And, again, when immediately after the miracle 
be took ship and came to the region of Magdala, (Matt. zy. 39,) since 
Magdala was certainly on the western side, and his taking ship was 
most probably to cross the lake, and not to coast along its shores, there 
is here a confirmation of the same view.* 

* St UmA, who for Magdala sabfltttoftM Dalmaimtha, doea not help na here, aa 
there are do further traoea of thia pUoa ; yet that it waa oq the western aide of the 
lake, may be eonduded from the fret that Chriafa IcaTing it and croiaiqg the lake^ia 
described aa a departing ^ rd vipav^ an eKpiesaion in the Kew Teatament applied 
almost ezdnaTely to the coontry east of the lake and of Jordan. In some rnaps^ in 
that for instance whidi Ughtf»ot giyea, Magdala ia placed at the S. £. of the lake; 
but this is a mistake, and doea not agree with paaaages which he himself quotes from 
Jewish writers, {Chongrt^pK, sl 76,) which all go to ahow that it waa doae to Tibe- 
riaa. It is most probahly the modm El-Madachdel, lying on the & W. of the lake, 
and in the neighborhood of the city joat named. So Mr. OreaweU, JHutrt^ t. 2, p 
124; Wona, Bwl W^rUrhcK aT.M^^dala; Roaraiow, SiWcal JUttanhu^ r, Z 
pi 278. 
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With aJl the points of similarity, there are also some points ^differ 
encing this second narrative from the first. Here the people had con- 
tinued with the Lord three days, but on the former occasion nothing of 
the kind is noted ; the provision too is somewhat larger, seven loaves 
and a few fishes, instead of five loaves and two fishes ; as the number 
fed is somewhat smaller, four thousand now, instead of five thousand, as 
it was then ; and the remaining fragments in this case fill but seven bas- 
kets,* while in the former they had filled twelve. Of course the work, 
considered as a miraculous putting forth of the power of the Lord, in 
each case remains exactly the same. 

At first it excites some surprise that the apostles, with that other 
miracle fresh in their memories, should now have been equally at a loss 
how the multitude should be fed as they were before. Yet this surprise 
rises out of our ignorance of man's heart, of our own heart, and of 
tike deep root of unbelief which is there. It is evermore thus in times 
of difliculty and distress. All former deliverances are in danger of 
being forgotten ;f the mighty interpositions of Grod's hand in former 
passages of men's lives fall out of their memories. Each new difficulty 
appears insurmountable, as one from which there is no extrication ; at 
each recurring necessity it seems as though the wonders of God's grace 
are exhausted and have come to an end. God may have divided the 
Red Sea for Israel, yet no sooner are they on the other side, than be- 

* It is remarkable that all four ETangelists, in narrating the first inirade, agree 
in using the term ko^vovc to describe the baskets whidi were filled with the remain- 
ing fragments, while the two that relate the second equally agree there in osing the 
term mrvptSac* And that this variattoa was not accidental, bat that there was some 
difference, is clear from our Lord's after words ; when alluding to the two mirades, 
he preserves the distinction, asking his disciples how many nofivovc on the first ooea- 
sioo they gathered up ; how many awpidac on the last (Matt. zri. 9, 10 ; liark viii. 
19, SO.) What the distinetioD was, is more difficult to say. The derivation of the 
words, Ko^ivoc fiom koitto {sxdyyelov nXeicTov, Suidas) and airvplc from ffiretpa, does 
not help us, as each points to the baskets being of woven work. See, however, an- 
other derivation of airuplc in Mr. Gresweirs Diswrt, r. 2, p. 858. and the distinction 
which he se^ to draw from it Why the people, or at least the apostles should have 
been provided with the one or the other has been variously accounted for. Some 
say, to carry their own provisions with them, while they were travelling throogh a 
polluted land, sudi as Sunaria. Mr. Qresweil rather supposes that they might sleep 
in them, so long as they were compelled to lodge sub dio ; and refiers in crmfirmation, 
to the words of Juvenal (8, 18): Judsis, quorum oophinus ftsnumque supellex. It 
appears from Acts iz. 26, that the airvplc might be of sixe sufficient to contain a man. 

f Calvm : Quia autem dmills quotidie nobis obrepit torpor, eo magu eavendum 
est ne unquam distrahantur mentes nostra A reputandis Dei benefidis, ut praateriti 
temporis ezperientia in fritumm idem nos sperare doeeat, quod Jam semel vd ssBphu 
laigitiiB est Deim 
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cause there are no waters to drink, they murmur against Moses, and 
count that they must perish for thirst, (Exod. xvii. 1 — 7,) crying, " Is 
the Lord among us or not V* or, to adduce a still nearer parallel, once 
already the Lord had covered the camp with quails, (Exod. xvi. 13,) yet 
for all this even Moses himself cannot believe that he will provide flesh 
for all that multitude. (Num. xi, 21, 22.) It is only the man of a full 
formed faith, a faith such as apostles themselves at this time had not, 
who argues from the past to the future, and truly derives confidence 
from God's former dealings of faithfulness and love. (Of. 1 Sam. xviL 
34-57; 2 Chron. xvi. 7, 8.) 

And were it not so, even granting that they did remember how their 
Master had once spread a table in the wilderness, and were persuaded 
that he could do it again, yet they might very well have doubted 
whether he would choose a second time to put forth his creative might ; 
— ^whether there was in these present multitudes that spiritual hunger, 
which was worthy of being met and rewarded by this interposition of 
divine power ; whether these too were seeking the kingdom of heaven, 
and were so worthy to have all other thtpgs, those also which pertain 
to this lower li&i to the supply of their present needs, added unto 
them.* 

* It ii ai least an ingenious allegory whioh Augnatioe starts, that these two 
miracles respectiyely set forth Chrises oommunicating of himself to the Jew and to 
the Gentile ; that as the first is a parable of the Jewish people findmg in him the sat- 
is&etion in their spiritual need, so this seeond, In which the peoj^e came from fiur, 
evn from the for country of idols, is a paraUe of the Oeutile world The details 
of his applicatton may not he of any very great value ; but the peq>lezity of th» 
apoetles here cooceming the supply of the new needs, notwithstanding all that they 
had already witnessed, will then exactly answer to the slowness with which they 
themselves, as the ministers of the new Kingdom, did recognixe that Christ was as 
freely given to, and was as truly the portion o(^ the Gentile as the Jew. This ser- 
mon the Benedictine Edd. place in the Appendix {8erm. 81), hat the passage about 
Euijdies might easily be, indeed bears witness of being, an interpolation, and th* 
rest ii so entirely in Augustine's manner, that I have not hesitated to quote it aa 
hisL Hilary had before him suggested the same: Sieutautem ilia turbaquampriw 
payit, Judaiea eredentium eonyenit turbso, ita hmo populo gentium oomparatur. 
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TSE OPENDTO THE EYES OF ONE mSD AT BEFHSAIDA. 

Maex viiL 22^2(1. 

Tbexe is little peculiar in this mirade which has not been treaited of 
dsewhere. For Girist's leading the man out of the town,* and touch- 
ing his eyes as he did, see what has been said already on the miracle 
last treated of but one. The Lord links on his power, as was frequent 
with him, to forms in use among men ; working through these forms 
something higher than they could have produced, and dothhig the su- 
pernatural in the forms of the natural It was not otherwise, when he 
bade his disciples anoint the sick with oil,— one of the most esteemed 
helps for healing in the East. Not the oil, but his Word was to heal, 
yet without the oil the diaciples might have found it too hard to believe 
in the power which they were exerting, — ^those who through their fiuth 
were to be healed, in the power which should heal them. (Mark vL 
13; Jam. v. 14.) So the figs for Hezekiah*s boil were indeed the very 
remedy which a physidan with only natural appliances at command 
would hare used ; (Isai. zxrviii* 82;) y^ now, hiding itself behind this 
natore, clothing Itself in the forms of this nature, did an efiectual work 
of preternatural healing go forward. 

The only circumstance whidi remiuns distinctive of this narration is 
the progressiveness of the cure ; which is not itself without analogies in 
other cures, as in that of the man blind from his birth, who only after 
he had been to wash in Siloam, ** came seeing;" (John ix. 7;) yet the 
steps of the progress are marked more plainly here than in any other 

* Bengel girei thii as the resaon why the Lard led him out iDto the oovmirj : 
Cseo tiram reeaperanti l«tior erat stpectiifl ogbU et openim diTinorum in naturA, 
quim opemm humanomm in pago. 
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iBBtanoe. For first ''wrAen he had ipU on hii e^tBy and put his hands 
upon him^ he asked him tfh4 taw aM^ht, And he looked up and said, I see 
men, as trees, walking ;" certain moying forms about him, but without 
the power of discerning their shape or magnitude, — ^trees he should have 
aoooanted th^n from th^f height, but men from their motion.* Then 
the Lord perfects the eure: ^JSe put his hemds again upon his eyes,j 
and made him look up, and he was restored, and saw every man clearly?^ 

Chrysostom and others find the reasons for this only prc^ressive 
cure, in the imperfectness of this blind man's faith, whereof they see an 
evidence in this, that while others in like case cried with their own 
voices to Jesus for the opening of their eyes, this man was brought to 
him by others, himself perhaps scarcely expecting a benefit. The gra- 
cious Lord, then, who would not reject him, but who could as little cure 
him so long as there was on his part this desperation of healing, gave a 
glimpse of the blessing, that he might kindle in him a longing for the 
fulness of it, that he might show him how he was indeed an opener of 
the blind eyes. Others again see a testimony here of the freeness of 
God's grace, which is linked to no single way of manifestation, but 
works in divers manners, sometimes accomplishing in a moment what 
at other times it brings about only little by little.f 

There has oftentimes been traced in this healing an apt symbol of 
the manner in which he who is the Light of the world makes the souls 
that come to him partakers of the illumination of his grace. Not all at 
once are the old errors and the old confusions put to flight ; not all at 
once do they see clearly : for a while there are many remains of their 
old blindness, much which for a season still hinders their vbion ; they 

* Iq the very interesting aooonnt which Cheielden has given {Anatcmy^ p. 801, 
1768, London) of the feelings of a child, who having been blind firom his birth, was 
enaUed to see, a curious coofirmatioa of the truthfulness of this narrative occurs: 
" When he first saw, he knew not the shape of any thing, nor any one thing from 
another, however different in shape or magnitude, but being told what things were, 
whose forms he before knew from fbeling, he would carefully observe that he might 
know them agaia" 

f Chemnitz (H(mn, Bpamg,, c. 84): Manns imponit nt ostendat camem soam 
esse instrumentum per quod et cum quo ipse 6 Acryoc atemus omnia opera vivifies- 
tionis perficiat 

X Calvin : Paulatim caco visum restituit : quod ideo fSuctum esse probabile est, 
ut documentum in hoc homine statueret liberas sun dispensationis, nee se astrictum 
esse ad certam normam, quin hoe vel iUo modo virtutem suam profSerret Oculos 
ergo cflBci non statim ita iUnminat nt officio suo fungantur, sed obscurum ilUs con- 
fuBumque intuitum instillat : dainde alterft manuum impoeitiooe integram aciem illis 
reddit Ita gratia Christi, qua in alios repente effnsa prius eni, quasi gnttatim 
defluzit in hune hominem. 
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see men but as trees walking. Yet in good time Christ finishes the 
work which he has b^^nn; he lays his hands on them anew, and they 
see every man dearly.* 

* Bede: Qoeiii mio rerbo totom aimol eonre poiflni, paolatim carats vt mif- 
nitndinem bamaiUB cgdUt i i <MUiicl»t» qua tIz et quan per grmdos ad looem redeai^ 
et giatiam loaiii doUb indloety per qnam ni^^ perfectioais iDcrementa a4]UYa^ 



XXVII. 

THE HEALING OP THE LUNATIC CHILD. 

HixT. xril 14—21 ; Mabx ix. 14—29; Ldkb ix. 87—42. 

Thx old adversaries of our Lord, the Scribes, had taken advantage of his 
absence on the Mount of Transfiguration, to win a temporary triumph, 
or at least something like one, over his disdples, who were themselves 
weakened by the absence of their Lord ; and with him of three, the 
diiefest among themselves — ^those, loo, in whom, as habitually the near- 
est to him, we may suppose km power most mightily to have resided. 
It was here again, as it was once before during the absence of Moses and 
his servant Joshua, on his mount of a fainter transfiguration. Then, too, 
In like manner, the enemy had found his advantage, and awhile prevailed 
against the people. (Exod. zxzii.) 

It would seem that the disciples who were left below had under- 
taken to cast out an evil spirit of a peculiar malignity, and had proved 
unequal to the task; *^ they could noiJ^ And now the Scribes were 
pressing the advantage which they had gained by this miscarriage of 
die disciples to the uttermost. A greait multitude too were gaUiered 
round, spectators of the defeat of the servants of Christ; and the strife 
was at the highest, — ^the Scribes, no doubt, arguing from the impotence 
of the servants to the impotence of the Master,* and they denying the 
conclusion; when suddenly he concerning whom the strife was, ap- 
peared, returning from the holy mount, his face and person yet glisten- 
ing, as there is reason to suppose, with reminiscences and traces of the 
glory which had clothed him there, reminiscences and traces which had 
not yet disappeared, nor &ded into the light of common day, — so that 
*^ all the people^ when they beheld Atm, were greatly amazed^^ Yet here 

* CalTin : Scribn Tictores intaltant^ neo mod6 suhflanoaiit diBCtpiilos, aed proier^ 
viunt adTeniis Christam, quasi in illoram jpenoot exinaoita eaaet ejus Yirtua. 
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the impression which that glory made was other than the impression of 
the countenance of Moses. When the multitude saw him as he came 
down from his mountain, the skin of his face shining, " they were afiaid 
to come nigh him," (Exod. uudv. 30,) for that glorj upon his fiu^ was 
a threatening glory, the awful and intolerable brightness of the Law. 
But the glory of God shining in the &oe of CSirist Jesos, though awfhl 
too, was also an attractive glory, full of grace and beauty, drawing men 
to him, not drivii^ them from him : and thus, indeed, '^ all the pwpU^ 
when they beheld Atm, were greatly amazed^^ such gleams of brightness 
played around him still : yet did they not therefore flee from him, but 
rather, as tak^ with that brightness, they ^running to Mm^ mlvtei 
him:'* (Compare 2 Cor. ill. 18.) 

Yet the si^t and sounds which greeted him on his return to our 
sinful world, how di£ferent were they from those wluch he had just left 
ap6h the holy mount ! There the highest harmonies of heaven ; hers 
some of the wildest and harshest disoords of earth.f There he had been 
receiving honor and glory from the Father ; here hk disdplea, those to 
whom his work had been intrusted in his absence, bad been proeoring 
for him, as &r as in them lay, shame and dishonor. But as wlien some 
great captain suddenly arriving upon a field of battle, where his subor- 
dinate lieutenants have well nigh lost the day, and brought aH into a 
hopeless confusion, with his eye measures at once the neoessities of die 
moment, and with no more than his presenoe causes the tide of vicloiy 
to turn, and every thing to right itself again, so was it now. The Lord 
arrests the advancing and victorious fi>e ; he addresses himself to the 
Scribes, and saying, '< What quesHan ye with thgm r takes the baffled 
and hard pressed disciples under his olln protection, implying bj his 
words, *' If you have any question, henceforth it must be with msu'* 
But they to whom these words were spoken were slow to aeoept the 
challenge; for it was one from among the multitude, the &ther of the 
suffering child, which was his only one, who took up the word, and, 
kneeling down before Jesus, declared all his own misery and his son's. 

* Tins is more likely than that it was the mere sahxtatioo, sa Theophjket pro- 
poses, of one ^lat had been absent for awhile : though he too was not nnaware of the 
right explanation: rtvl^ 6k faolv &ri i bftc ahvO dpatoripa yivofthni dwd roi fvrdc 
r^ /terofwp^ixreof, i^Xxtro rodf ^Xovf npdc rd devd^eadai, Bengel with hia nsoal 
beauty : Tangebantor i gloriA, etiamsi neaeireDt quid in monte aotnm easei Ot 
Marc z. 82 ; Lac. ziz. 11, nee non Ex. iv. H ; zzxiv. 29. Oceoltam cum Deo oon- 
Tersationem Uual^ sentias majorem hominnm erga te prodtritatem inseqnl 

f These mighty and wondrmis contrasts have not escaped the Christian artist 
In them lies the idea of Raphaers great pictore of the Transfigsratidii^ and its two 
parts whi4:h so sughtHy soataln one another. 
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St. Mark paints the whole scene with the hand of a nuister, and his 
account of this miracle, compared with those of the other Evangelists, 
would be alone sufficient to vindicate for him an original character, and 
to refute the notion of some, that we have in him only an epitomizer, 
now of one, and now of the other.* All the symptoms, as put into the 
father^s mouth, or described by the sacred historians, exactly agree with 
those of epilepsy ; not that we have here only an epileptic ; but this 
was the ground on which the deeper spiritual evils of this child were 
superinduced. The fits were sudden and lasted remarkably long ; the 
evil spirit ^^ hardly d^Mrteth from him;'" — "a dumb tpirit,^ St. Mark 
calls it, a statement which does not contradict that of St. Luke, *' he 
suddenly crielh aul;^^ this dumbness was only in respect of articulate 
sounds ; he could give uo utterance to these. Nor was it a natural de- 
fect, as where the string of the tongue has remained unloosed, (Mark 
viiL 32,) or the needful organs for speech are wanting, not a defect un- 
der wluch he had always labored ; but the consequence of this posses- 
sion. When the spirit took him in its might, then in these paroxysms 
of his disorder it tare him, till he foamed f and gnashed with his teeth: 
and altogether he pined away like one the very springs of whose life 
were dried Qp.| And while these accesses of his disorder might come 
upon him at any moment and in any place, they oflen exposed the un- 
happy suf&rer to the worst accidents : ** ofUimes he falleOi into thejure^ 

* ETen AogostiM fidb in with thifl view (Dt Obnt. Ewtmg,, L 1» a 2) : Divot 
Marcus eoiii [MatUuBam] sabaeqanius tanqoaoi pediBseqaas et breriator ejus yidetor. 

f Compare the remarkable account in Ldoian*s Philoptmdetf c. IS, where I can- 
Qot but think there is an tronieal allnsian to this ami other cores of demoniacs by 
<mr Lord: TUarrec Iffturtv r^ Xvpop t^ U i% HaXaurrivifCt t6v hrl Tovruv oo^teri^ 
6aovf ifBpaXaPik9 KormriirrwTac wp^ rifv tn^jp^fv xai r^ ^akfUi 6M9Tpi^orrnf koI 
d^poO mfiirXofUvwc rd arofta iftitc dviannai xai dnoniftnei upriovc M fua6Ci fuyaX^ 
diroAXtt^oc tQv Setwuv, There is mnch beside this quoted la the passage, of interests 

X Svpo/veroc If indeed this word has not reference to the stiffness and stark- 
oess, the unnatural rigesoence of the limbs in the accesses of the^Usorder. Compare 
2 Kin. xiil 4, LXX. Such would not indeed be the first, but might well be the sec- 
ondary meaning of the word, since that which ia dried up loses its pliability, and the 
place which the word occupies makes it most probable that the £fUher is describing 
not the general pining away of his son, but his symptoms when the paroxysm takes 
hijXL The aeXijtnaCo/Uvoi, (ia other Greek oeAjTvioicec, cehiv6ISXijT0ty) are mentioned 
once besides in the New Testament, (Matt ir. 24,) where they are distinguished finom 
the Saiftovi^oftevM. The distinction, however, whatever it was, in the popular lan- 
guage would continually disappear, and the father here saying of his son, oeXiiviuitrat^ 
does but express the ihct, or rather the consequence, of his posssssioa Of courss 
the word originally, like ftavia (from ftnvti) aud lunaticus, arose from the wide-spread 
oelief of the evil infloenoa of the moon (Ps, an, S) on the hamao frame. (Sea 
Cekcxxe^s SytaMik, r. 2, p. <7l.) 
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and oft into ike watery In St Mark the fiftther attributes these fits to 
the direct agencj of the evil spirit: ^^oftHmes it hath caethim into the 
fire^ and into the waters^ to destroy him ;" yet such calamities might 
equally be looked at as the natural consequences of his unhappy c(»idi- 
tion* 

But when the &ther told the Lord of the ineflfectual efibrts whidi 
the disciples had made for his relief^ ^^ I spake to thy disciples that they 
should cast him out^ and they could not^^ he with a sorrowful indignation 
exclaimed, " faithless generation^ how long shall I be with you f ham 
long shall I suffer youf^ And here we have two difierent applications 
of these words. Some, as for instance Origen, apply them to the disci- 
ples, and them alone; they suppose that our Lord speaks thus, grieved 
and indignant at the weakness of their faith, and that even so brief a 
separation from him had shorn them of their strength, and left them 
powerless against the kingdom of darkness; and the ailer discourse 
(Matt. xvii. 20) seems to make for such an application. Others, as 
Chrysostom, and generally the early interpreters, would pointedly ex- 
clude the disciples from the rebuke; and they give it all to the sar- 
rounding multitude, and certainly the term " generation" seems to point 
to them, though less personally, than as being specimens and represen- 
tatives of the whole Jewish people, the father himself coming singularly 
forward as an example of the unbelieving temper of the whole genera- 
tion to which he pertained, (Mark ix. 22,) and therefore being an especial 
diarer in the condemnation. In St. Mark indeed it is primarily addressed 
to him : " Ee answereth him, and saith, faithless generation;" yet the 
language shows that the rebuke is intended to pass on to many more. 
And indeed the most satis&ctory explanation is that which reconciles 
both these views ; the disciples are not exclusively aimed at, nor diiefly, 
but rather the multitude and the father : they, however, are included in 
the rebuke ; their unfaithfulness and unbelief had brought them, for the 



* These extracts will abundantly joBtify what was said abore of the symptoms 
of this child's esse being those of one taken with epilepsy. Oaelins Aurelianos {Jfcrb. 
Chrtm., L 1, c 4) : Alii [epOeptid] publicis in locis cadendo foBdantur, adjonetis etiam 
azternis pericoUs, loci eausA prsBoipites dati, aut in fiamina vel mare cadentea. And 
Paulas iEgineta, the last of the great physicians of the old world, describing epilepsy, 
(L 8, c 18,) might almost seem to hare borrowed his account from this history : Mor- 
bus comitialis est coovulsio totius corporis cum prindpalium actiooum Ussiooe,, . . . 
fit hsBC affectio maximd pueris, postea verd etiam in addescentibus et in vigore con- 
sistentibua Instante T«r6 Jam symptomate ooUaptio ipsis derepente cdntigit et con- 
Tulsio, et quandoque mhil significans exdamatio maifvifc Kpa^ttf Luke iz. 89)^ Pr»* 
dpuum Tero ipsorum sigwmi est cris spnma (jterd ^fp<>^t "Luke ix 89 ; o£ Ldouv's 
PUhpmwdeM, & 160 
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time, back to the level with their nation, and they must share with them 
in a common reproach, ^^ffaw hng $haU I be with youP^ are words 
not 80 much of one longing to put off the coil of flesh,* as rather of 
a master, complaining of the slowness and dulness of his scholars. 
'* Have I abode with you all this time, and have you profited so little by 
my teaching?" feeling, it may be, at the same time, that till their task 
was learned, he could not leare them, he must abide with them stiU.f 
We may compare his words to Philip, ^ Have I been so long time with 
you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip 1" (John xiv. 9.) 

And now he says, ^ Bring him unto me." As the staff in Gehad's 
hand could not arouse the dead child, but the prophet lumself must 
come and take the work in hand, before ever a cure can be wrought, so 
must it be now. Yet the first bringing of the child to Jesus causes 
another of the fearful paroxysms of his disorder, so that '* he fell an the 
ground and walhwedj/baming J* The kingdom of Satan in small and 
in great is ever stirred into a fiercer activity by the coming near of the 
kingdom of Qirist. Satan has great wrath, when his time is short.{ 
But as the Lord on occasion of another difficult cure (Mark v. 9) began 
a conversation with the sufferer himself seeking thus to inspire him 
with confidence, to bring back something of calmness to his soul, so 
does he now with the representative of the sufferer, the fiither, it being 
impossible, from his actual condition, to do it with himself: '^ JSow hng 
is it ago eince this came unto himF^ But the &ther, answering indeed 
the question, that it was ^^of a ehild^^ and for the stirring of more pity, 
describing again the miserable perils in which these fits involved Ids 
child, yet ill content that any thing should come before the healing, if a 
healing were possible, having, too^ present before his mind the recent 
failure which Uie disciples had made, added, ** If ihou^ if thou more thaa 
these, canst do any thing^ have compassicn on ti#, and help ti#." He says 
" ti#," so entirely is his own life knit up with -his chOd's lifb : as the 
Ganaanitish woman, pleading for her daughter, had cried, ^ Have mercy 
on me." (Matt zv. 82.) Yet at the same time he reveals by that <' if* 
how he had come with no unquestioning faith in the power of the Lord 
to lud, but was rendering the difficult cure more difficult still by his own 
doubting and unbeliefl 

• Jerome (Ccmm, in Maith, in loe) : Koo qnod tasdio raperstof nt, et msonietai 
ac mitis ; . . aed qnod in aimilitadinem medid li legrotiim videat oootra ana pnsoepta 
•e gerere dicat : Usqneqao aonedam ad domam tuam, quonaqQe artb perdam iiyo* 
riam ; me aliud jnbente et te alind perpetrante t 

\ Bengel: Festinabat ad Patrem: nee tamen abttom te fiusera powe idebat, 
priosquam diadpuloa ad fidem perdoziMel Moleita erat tarditae eonun. 

X CaWin : Quo propior tMligei Oliristi gratia, at alBioadas agit, ad impotsiitiiis 
font i 
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Our Lord's answer is not widioixt its difficidty, espedally as it q>» 
pears in the original, but the sense of it is plafaily the following; ^Tbat 
' (/*' of thine, that uncertainty whether this caia he done or not^ is to be 
resolved by thee and not by me. There is a condition without' which 
this thy duld cannot be liealed ; but the Ailfilling of the oondki<Mi lies 
with no other than thyself The absence of faith on thy part| and not 
any overmastering power in this malignant spirit, is that which stnitetti 
me ; if this cure is hard, it is thou that renderest it so. Tlioii hasi 
said, If /can do any thing; but the question is, ^If thou ccmst h§Ue9e;^ 
this is the Jiinge upon whidi all must turn'' — and then with a pause, 
and no merely suspended sense as in our translation,* follow those far- 
ther words, ''All things are possibU to him (ktU believeih.'' So that fiddi 
is here, as in all otlier eases, set as the condition of healing; on otiier 
occasions it is the &ith of the person ; but here, that bemg imposaUe, 
the Other's is accepted instead ; even as the Syrophenician mother's in 
the room of her daughter's. (Matt. xv. 22.) Thus the Lord I4ipe8rs, 
in Olshausen's words, in some sort a jubaisun^^ ^itFrsuc, helping the birth 
of fiuth in that empty soul. And now, though with pain and with sore 
travail, it has come to the birth, so that the fitther exdaims, " Lordf I 
believe ;^^ and then the little spark of faith which is enkindled in his 
soul revealing to him the abysmal deeps of unbelief which are Uiere, 
he adds this further, *' Jlelp thou mine unbelief. ^^^ For thus it ia ever : 
only in the light of the actual presence of grace in the soul does any 
man perceive the strength and prevalence of the opposing cormption. 
Before he had no measure by wludi to measure his deficiency. Only 
he who believes, guesses aught of the unbelief of Ms heart. 

But now, when this condition of healing is no longer wanting on his 
port, the Lord, meeting and rewarding even ^e weak beginnings of his 
frith, accomplislies the cure. We may observe, in Christ's address to 
the foul spirit, the majesdc ''I charge thee /' no longer one whom thou 
mayest dare to disobey, against whom thou mayest venture to struggle, 
but I, the Prince of the kingdom of light, ** charge thee^ came out of kirn,** 
Nor is this all : he shall '* enter no more into A»m." Christ bars his re- 
tarn; he shall not take advantage of hit kmgpossesflion, presently to come 
back (Matt. zii. 45) and re-assert his dominion ; the cure shall be per- 
fect and lastmg. Most unwillingly the evil spirit departs, seeking to 

* The wordf, I itnsgine, dioold be pototed that: rd, d Mvoffot inartbotu' w^pta 
Award T^ irtareCovrit tad BeAgel enters tightly into the comtitictioa of the ftrat 
cUuse, esEplaming it thus : Hoe, si potee eredere, res est : hoc agitur. Calvin : To 
me rogas nt sabreidmm qnoad potero ; atqm inezhaasttun virta^ fbntem In ma 
reperies, si modo sffBrss satis smplam fidei menraraai. 

t Apiwhsi^ 8trm 48, e. 6, T. 
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deatroj tliat vhidi he can no longer retain; as Fuller, vith wit whiob 
18 in season and out of season, expresses it, ^ like an outgoing tenani 
that cares not what mischief he does."* So fearful was this last parox* 
ysm, so entirely had it exhausted all the powers of the child, " thai k^ 
waiatone dead; and many iaid^ He is dead; bui Jtsue took him 5y the 
handj^* and from that touch of the Lord of life there came into him 
life anew : even as we often elsewhere find a reviving power to be 
by the same channel conveyed. (Dan. x. 8, 9 ; Rev. i. 17 ; Matt, xvii* 

e-8.) 

Afterwards the disciples asked privately how it came to pass thai 
they were baffled in the attempts which they had made to accomplish 
the cure, since they were not exceeding their commission, (Matt. x. 8,) 
and had on former occasions found the devils subject to them ; and the 
Lord tells them, because of their unbelief because of their lack of thai 
to which, and to which only, all things are possible. They had made 
but a languid use of the means for stirring up and strengthening faith ; 
while yet, though their locks were shorn, they would go forth, as before 
against their enemies, being certain to be foiled whensoever they en- 
countered, as they did here, an enemy of peculiar malignity ; for the 
phrase ^ this ihW marks that there are orders of evil spirits, that as 
there is a hierarchy of heaven, so is there an inverted hierarchy of helL 
The same is intimated in the mention of the unclean spirit going and 
taking *^ seven other spirits, mare wicked than himeelf^^ (Matt. xii. 45;) 
and at Ephes. vi. 12, there is probably a climax, St. Paul mounting 
up from one degree of spiritual power and malignity to another. ^Thie 
kind^'* he says, ^^goeth not out but by prayer and fasting, ^^ The faith 
which shall be effectual against this must be a faith exercised in prayer, 
that has not relaxed itself by an habitual compliance with the demands 
of the lower nature, but often girt itself up to an austerer rule, to rigor 
and self-deniaL 

But as the secret of all weakness is in unbelief, so of all strength is 
fidth; and this our Lord teaches them when he adds, " For verily I say 
unto you^ If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed^ ye shall say unto 
this mountain^ Remove hence to yonder place, and it shall remove; and 

* Qregory the Great {Moral, L 82, o. 19): Ecoe earn non diacerpeerat eiuxk 
tenebat, exiena disoerpeii: quia nimirum tone pejus oogitatioues mentia dilaniat, o&m 
jam egressui divioA Tirtute oompulBUS appropinquat. £t quern mutus posaederat, 
cum damoribus deserebat : quia plerumque dun poaaidet, minora tentamenta irrogat : 
dun verb de oorde pellitur, acriori infeatatione perturbat C£ Horn, 12 in Eaek,, aad 
H. de Sta V ietore ; Dam puer ad Dominum aocedit, eliditur : quia oooTerai ad Do- 
minum plerumque a daemonio g^yius pulaaQtur, at vel ad yitia reducantur, vel ds 
BoA czpolaiooe ae Tindioet Diabolos. 
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nothing shall be impossible unto you,^^ The image re-appears with 
some modifications, Luke zvii. 6; and St Paul probably alludes to 
these words of his Lord, 1 Cor. xiii. 2. Many explain ^^ faith as a 
grain of mustard seed^^ to mean lively faith, with allusion to the keen 
and biting powers of that gnun.* But it certainly is not upon this 
side that the comparison is to be brought out ; rather, as Maldonatus 
rightly remarks, it is the smallest fiuth, with a tacit contrast between a 
grain of mustard seed, a very small thing, and a mountain, a very great. 
That smallest shall be effectual to work on this largest. The least spir- 
itual power shall be potent for the overthrow of the mightiest powers 
which are merely of this world. 

* Augustine [Serm, 246) : Modicum yidetur granum amapifl ; nihil oootemtibUiuft 
adspectu, nihil fortius gusto. Quod quid est aliud, nisi nuudmus ardor et intima Tii 
AdMineodesiit 



XXVIII. 

FEE 8TATEB IK THE FISH'S MOUTH. 

Matt, xril 2^—87 

This miracle finds a place only in the Gospel of St. Matthew, aid 1^ 
nearer contemplation of its features will show why we might even he- 
forehand have expected to meet it, if in one only, then in that which is 
eminently the theocratic Gk)spel. Bat its significance has oflentimea 
been wholly missed, and the entire transaction emptied of its higher 
meaning, robbed too of all its deeper lessons, by the assumption that 
this money ^hich was demanded of Peter was a civil impost, a tribute 
owing, like the penny of a later occasion, (Matt. xxii. 19,) to the Roman 
emperor ; and the word ^ tribuU^^* used in our translation, rather up- 
holds this error, and leads men's thoughts in the wrong direction, — and 
to consider it this civil impost, instead of what it truly was, a theocratic 
payment, due to the temple and the temple's God. And this error has 
brought in with it and necessitated another : for, as the only means of 
maintaining any appearance of an argument in our Lord's words, it has 
been needful to understand the kingly dignity, the royal birth, on the 
ground of which Qurist here exempts himself from the payment, to ba 
his Davidical descent, and not, as it is indeed, his divine. 

It is true that this erroneous interpretation has been maintained by 
some, I may say by many expositors, ancient and modem, of high au- 
thority ; yet rather, it would seem, in most cases, from not having the 
true interpretation, which carries conviction with it, before them, than 
from deliberately preferring the other. Thus Augustine adduces this 
passage in connection with Bom. xiii. 1 — ^7, " Let every soul be subject 
to the higher powers .... Render, therefore, to all their dues, tribute 
to whom tribute is due," — and finds in it a motive for a willing obedL 

* In the original, rd dUpaxfM* 
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enoe on the part of the &ithful to the civil power ;* and Clement of 
Alexandria draws from it the same lesson. Origen, too, supposes it a 
dvil payment ; and Jerome, also, throughout takes this wrong standing 
point from which to explain this miracle ; so too, in modem times, Mal- 
donatus, who is aware ol^ but distinctly rejects, the correcter interpretation, 
—being here, for once, at one with Calvin, the great object of his polem- 
ical hatred. The last, however, upholds this view in a modified form, 
<— he supposes that the money daimed was indeed the temple dues, but 
yet which now had been by the Romans alienated from its original des- 
tination, they compelling the Jews to pay it into the Roman treasury.f 
This, however, as will be seen, is historically incorrect, that alienatioD 
not having taken place till a later time4 

The arguments for the other interpretation, both external and inter- 
nal, are so prevailing, as hardly* to leave a residue of doubt upon any 
mind before which they are fairly brought For, in the first place, this 
didrachm was exactly the sumg which we find mentioned £xod. zzx. 
11 — 16, as the ransom of the soul, to be paid by every Israelite above 
tw^ty years old, to the service and current expenses of the tabernacle, 
or, as it afterwards would be, of the temple.) It is true that there it 

* De CaUekiM. Rud,, c. 21 : Ipse Dominiu ut nobis hnjus sanas doctriiuB prasberet 
ezemplom, pro capite bominis, quo erat indutns, tributum solvere non ^edignatus e«t 
Olemens of Alex. (P<gdag, \, 2, Potter's Ed, y. 1, p 172) : Tdv orarripa rolg reXuiHUf 
dodf, rd "Siaiaapoc dnodoi}^ r^ Kaioapi, 

f Ita quasi alienati essent Jadsei 4 Dei imperio^ profSuiis tjraniiis solvebant saeroa 
cntam in Lege indictom. 

X Add to these Wolf (Ourm, in loc), who has the wrong interpretation ; and Pe- 
lUiis (OriL 8ae., 9, 2666) : Com. k Ijipide ; and only the other day, and after any 
tether mistake seemed impossible, Wieseler (ChnmoL 8ynop9e, p. 265, sqq.) has ra- 
tamed to the old error. The true meaning has been perfectly seised by HiUuy 
(Cbmm. Ill MoHh^ in loc.) by Ambrose {Ep, 7, ad JuUum^ c 12), and in the main bj 
Ohrysoetom {In MaUK, Horn, 64,) and Theophylaet, who yet have gone astraj opoD 
Knm. iil 40 — 51 ; and in later times by Oameron {OriL 8ac^ in loc), by Freher (OriL 
Bmc,, v. 9, p 8688), by Hammond, who has altogether a true insight into the matter, 
Qrotins, ijgfatfoot, Bengel, Michaelis, and last of all by Olshausen, and Mr. Greswell 
iPim9rU, V, 2, p. 876). 

§ It is true that in the Septuagint (Ezod. zxx. 18) it is ^/mav roi) SiSpdxftov, But 
thb arises fhmi their expressing themselves, as naturally they would, aooording to the 
Alexandrian drachm, which was twice the value of the Attia (See HAiocoini, in loa) 

I The sum there named is a half shekel Before the Babylonian exile, the shekel 
W9M only a certain weight of silver, not a eoined money : in the time, however, of the 
Hbocabees, (1 Maoe. xv. 6J the Jews received the privilege, or won the rights from 
the kings of Syria of coining their own money, and the shekels, half shekels, and 
quarter shekels now found in the cabinets of collectors are to be referred to this period. 
llMse growing scarce, and not being coined any more, it became the custom to esti- 
nate the temple dues at two dnuteii» (the dUpaxfiov here required,) a sum aetaallj 
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teems only to haye been ordered to be paid on the oooaoons, wliioh 
most probably were rare, <^ the numbering of the people. But whether 
from such haying been the real intention of the diyine Legislator, or 
from a later custom which arose only after the Babylonian eaptiyity, h 
had grown into an annual payment. Some haye thought they found 
traces of it earlier, — and, indeed, there seem distinct notices of it, 2 
Kin. xii. 4 ; 2 Chron. zxiy. 5, 6, 9; and all the circumstances of what la 
there described as the collection which ^' Moses the senrant of God laid 
upon Israel in the wilderness," seem to make for the supposition.* At 
Nehemiah x. 32, the circumstance that it is a third part of a shekel, and 
not a half, which they agree to pay, makes it more questionable, as they 
would scarcely haye yentured to alter the amount of a diyinely instits- 
t^ payment ; yet the fact that it wa^ ycM'ly, and that it was expressly 
for the seryice of the house of God, would lead us to think that it can 
be no other payment which is meant ; and they may haye found an ex- 
cuse for the alteration in their present distress. Josephusf mentions 
that it was an annual payment in his time ; and Philo, who tells us how 
conscientiously and ungrudgingly it was paid by the Jews of the Dis- 
persion, as well as by the Jews of Palestine, so that in almost eyery ci^ 
there was a sacred treasury for the collection of these dues, some <^ 
which came from cities beyond the limits of the Roman empire; and 
then at certain times there were sacred messengers selected fix)m among 

tomewhat larger than the half shekel, a* those that have compared together tfto 
weigbts of the existing specimens of each haye fomid ; thus Joeephus {Antt, L 8, cl ^ 
§ 2) : 'O a oUXoc, vofuofia 'EPpaUw 6v, 'Attuc^ dix^"^ ^P^Xf^ rioaapoQ. As tiM 
prodnoe of the mirade was to pay for two persons, the stun required was foor dradims^ 
or a whole shekel, and the orarrjif found in the month of the fish is just that sum. It 
indeed often bore the name of rerpadpaxfiog. Jerome : Sidus aatem, id est statar, 
habet drachmas quatuor. It is almost needless to say that this stater is not the gold 
coin that more accurately bears that name, which would hare been equal not to four, 
bat to twenty, dradims ; but. rather, as is said abore, the silyer, tetradradim, whldi 
in later times of Greece, came to be called a stater. That other stater, equal to te 
Persian daric; would hare been worth something more than sixteen shillings of Ofv 
money, tiib tiuee diillings and threepence. (See iheJHet of Or. and Bam. JnU. 
8. TT. Dradnna and Stater, and Wnrxa's Beal W^rier^ueh, a. r. BekeL) It is cari- 
ous that nieophylaet diould seem ignorant of what this stater is. Some think it, bo 
says, a predous stone which is found in Syria. 

* So Dathe ; Midiaelis {Ifo9, Beeht, t. 8, p. 202; questions or denies it 
f Antt, L 18, e. 9, S 1. The time app<Hnted for the payment was between tha 
I5th and 26th of the month Adar (March), that is, about the feast of the PassoTer. 
Yet no secure durcnological eondnrions fai regard to our Lord^s ministiy can be won 
from this ; as, through his absence from Oapemaam, the money might have been for 
some time due. Indeed, hi all probabili^, the feast of Tabenadet was now at 
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the worthiest to bear the collected money to Jerusalem.* It was only 
after the destructioii of that city, that Yespaaiaii caused this capitation 
tax to be henceforward paid into the imperial treasury, instead of the 
treasury of the temple, whidi now no longer existed. 

The words of Josephus on this matter are as explicit as can be; 
these words I will quote, as the only argument produced again^ this 
•ehone is, that it was before the present time, and as early as Pompey, 
that these moneys were diverted from their original destination, and 
made payable to the Roman treasury. Of Vespasian he says,f ^ He 
Imposed a tribute on the Jews wheresoever they lived, requiring eadi 
to pay yearly two drachms to the capitol, as before they were wont to 
pay diem to the temple at Jerusalem.'' But of Pcmipey he merely 
says, that " he made Jerusalem tributary to the Romans,"^ without any 
mention whatever of his laying hands on this tax, <^ whidi we have al- 
i«ady seen that abundant evidence exists that it continued long after his 
lime to be rendered to the temple. Not otherwise indeed could Tltiia, 
when he was reproadiing the Jews witJi the little provocation whidi tliey 
had for their revolt, have reminded the revolters how the Romans bad 
permitted them to collect their own sacred impost8.§ 

We may observe again that it is not the publicans that are said to 
ecMne demanding this tribute, whidi would have been the natural appel- 
lation of the collectors, had they been the ordinary tax-gatherers, or this 
the ordinary tax. And the tone again of the demand, ^ Doth not your 
muuter pay the didrachm r'| b hardly the question of a rude Roman tax- 
gatherer, who nad detected any one in the act of evading, as he though^ 
die tax ; but exactly in keeping, when the duty of paying was a moral 
one, which yet if ary declined, there was scarcely at hand any power to 
compel the payment.^ 

* De Monarch, L 2 : lepoirpfiwol rSv xp^/idruVf &qtativMpf hrucptBivTe^. The 
whole paMsge remiDdt one modi of the oolleciiaii, sod the maimer of the traimnie- 
aioD, of the gifte of the fiuthM in Achsia to Jeruflalem bj the haadi of PaqL Wo 
find from Oieero*s oration PrQ Fltteeo, (cl 28,) that one accoiatioo made against the 
latter was that he prevented the trammiaeion of these temple does to Jerosslem. 
He bears ineidentall/ witness to the universality of the praotioet Ciua anram, Jo- 
dsBorom nomine, qnotannis ex Italii et ex omnibiis vestris provinciii Hierosolymam 
cxportari soleret, Flaccos sanzi edicto, ne ex AsiA ezportari liceret 

XAntt,ll4,c4,%4. Td fthf *lefHHf6h;fia imoreXIt ^opmf Tu/taioic hroU^ 

§ Aoo/ioAo/etv ^v M r^ 6e^ tmrphlfafuv, 

I TdSiSpaxfUh with the artide, as something perfectly well known : in the plnral 
the first time, to mark the number of didradims that were received, being one from 
sadi person ; on the second, to mark the yearly repetition of the payment from eadL 

T KaiBoel<tfi lee) who may bt nnmbersd among the right interpreters ef this 
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But the most preyailing argument of all, that this was Qod's monej 
which should be rendered to God, and not Cesar's which was to be ren* 
dered to Cesar, is, that there would be no force whatever in the Lord^ * 
conelusion, '' Then are the children Jree^* as giving him this exemptioB, 
unless it was from dues owing to God, and not to Cesar, that hy the pre- 
ceding process of ai^gument he was claiming his freedom. As a Son in 
his own house, he affirmed his exemption from the first. How could he 
on thii ground have claimed inmiunity from the last ? on the ground, 
that is, of being the son of him on whose behalf the tax was claimed. 
For he was no son of Cesar. He might indeed have asserted his immu« 
nitj on other grounds, though that he would not, since he had come 
submitting himself during his earthly life to every ordinance of man. 
But iMB daim which he does put forward, only holds good on the suppo^ 
sition that the payment is one made to God. They who maintain the 
contrary interpretation are driven to say tiiat it is his royal Davidicil 
descent, on the score of which he claims this immunity. But neither 
can this stand : for the argument then would be, that because Jesus ii 
one king's son, therefore he is exempted from the tribute owing to 
another king, and that other, one of a hostile dynasty, — ^in itself a moet 
insufficient argument, and oertahily not that of the sacred text: ^ Cf 
wham do the kings of the earth take custom or tribute f of their own chit 
dren or of strangers f Peter saith unto Attn, Of strangers. Jesus saiA 
unto him^ Then are the children free,^^ 

We may presume, then, that our Lord and Peter, with others alaOi 
it is most probable, of his disciples, were now returning to Capernaum, 
which was '^his city," after one of their usual absences.f Hie Lord 
passed forward without question, but the collectors detained Peter, who^ 
having lingered a little behind, was now following his Lord. Chrysoe- 
tom suggests that their question may be a rude and ill-mannered one: 
" Does your Master count himself exempt Srom the payment of the or- 
dinary dues? we know his fireedom : does he mean to exercise it heref* 
yet on the other hand it may have been, as I should suppose it was, the 
exact contrary. Having seen or heard of the wonderfol works wMoh 
Christ did, they may really have been uncertain in what light to regard 

passage, observes this : Exactores Romani acerbiiii hand dMA ezegiseent tribatiim 
Casari solveDdum. And in the Rabbinical treatise espedally rebiting to the manner 
of collecting these does, it is said : Pladdft i qnoris semirieLnm ezpetiemnt jGhro- 
tins : Credibile est mnltoe, qnia non oogebantor, id onos detrectAsse. 

« Aognstine (Qimm^. Bnmg^ L 1, qn. 28) bdps it oat in another way: In onni 
r^gno terrene inteUigendam est liberoe esse regni filioe . . . Kalt6 ergo magis Ub«i 
esse debent in qnoUbet regno terrene filii regni illtos, sab qno sont omnia regna terma> 

f See Mr. Gbmwbll'b IKssffMieiii^ V. S, pi tH seq. 
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him, whether to daim from him the money or not^ and in this doid>ting 
and inqniring spirit, thej may haye put the queetion to Peter. Tfab 
-Theophylact su^esta. But after all, we want that wfaidi the history 
has not given, the icme in which the question was put, to know whether 
it was a rude one or the contrary. To their demand Peter, OYerhafltf, 
as was so oflen the case, at onoe replied that his master would pay the 
money. No douht zeal for his master's honor made him ao quick to 
pledge his Lord: he was confident that his piety would make him 
prompt to every payment sanctioned and sanctified hy God's Law. 

Yet at the same tim^ there wae here on the part of the apostle a 
fiuling to recognize the higher dignity of his Lord : it was not in this 
spirit that he had said a little while before, ''Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God." He understood not^ or at least for the time 
had lost sight of^ his Lord's true position and dignity, that he was a Son 
over his own house, not a servant in anothw'a house — that he was the 
Head of the theocracy, not one of its subordinate members^ so that it 
was to him in his Father that payments were to be made, not^itNii Urn 
to be received. This last had been out of all reason ; for he who was 
to be a ransom for all other souls, could not int>perly give a ransom for 
his own.* It was not for him who was ^ greater than the temple," and 
himself the true temple, (John ii. 21,) identical with it according to its 
spiritual significance, and in whom the Shechinah glory dwelt, to pay 
dues for the support of that other temple built with hands, which was 
now fiist losing its significance, since the true tabemade was set up, 
which the Lord had pitched and not man. 

It is then for the purpose of bringing back Peter, and with him the 
other disciples, to the true recognition of himself from whidi th^ had 
in part fallen, that the Lord puts to him the question which foUowa ; 
and being engaged, through Peter's hasty imprudence, to the rendering 
of the didrachm, which now he could scarcely recede from, yet did it in 
the remarkable way of this present miracle — a miracle winch shoold 
testify that all things served him, from the greatest to the leasts even to 
the fishes that walked through the paths of the sea, — that he was Lord 
over nature, and having nothing, yet in his Father's care for him, was 
truly possessed of all things.f Here, as so often in the life of our Lord, 

* Ambrose (J^. 7, c IS, Ad JuOmn) : Hoc est igitor didriduna, qood «z%ebalar 
•eeundilan legem : eed mm debebat iUnd fiUus regii» eed aUemis. Quid eaim to 
ChriBtoi redimeret ab hoe mmido^ qui veaerat vi tdlerel peeoatom mmidi t Quid 
m i peocato redimeret, qui deicenderat^ nt omnihos peeeatom diraitteret I . . . Quid 
ee redimeret i roorte, qui cnmem soiceperat, nt morte eai omnibne rerarrectioam 
adquirerett Qt Enarr. in Pi. idiiiL H. 

t The grand poem which Hhalnek hae tnmilaled froBith«PeniaaJl7alio<JBIfi- 
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the depth of his poyerty and hnmiliatioii Is lightened up by a gleam of 
his glory. And thus, by the manner of the payment^ did he re-assezt 
the true dignity of his person, which else by the payment itself might 
haye been obscured and compromised in the eyes of some, but whidi il 
was of all importance for the disdples that they should not lose sight of, 
or forget The miracle, th^, was to suj^ly a real need, — slight, in- 
deed, as an outward need, for the mcmey could assuredly have been in 
some other and more ordinary ways procured; but as an inner need, 
most real: in this, then, differing in its essence from the apocryphal 
miracles, which are continually mere sports and freaks of power, having 
no ethical motive or meaning whatever. 

And we may see this purpose of our Lord's coming clearly out from 
the very first. He did not wait for Peter to inform him what he had 
done, and to what he had ^igaged him ; but as soon Ba**k$ was came 
into the AoiMe, Jesus prevented," or antidpated, his communication, 
showing that he was acquainted with it already, — that he was a dis- 
cemer of the thoughts of the heart, — ^tliat it was for him as though he 
had been present at that conversation between his disciple and the ooUee- 
tors of the money.* Preventing him thus, he said, ^ What thinkest l4oti, 
Simon f on what principle hast thou been promising this for me ? is not 
all the analogy of things earthly against it ? Of whom do the kings of 
the earth,^^ (with an emphasis on these last words, for there is a silent 
contrasting of these with the King of heaven, as at Ps. ii. 2,) '' take 

thmimndtmff am der Mof^mL Mytt^ }k 148,) t«lU exactly the same ttory, namely, 
that all nature waits on him who is the friend of God, so that all things are his, and 
his seeming povertj is bat another side of his true ridies ; only that what there is 
only in idoR, is here dothed in the flesh and Uood of an actnal liict I can give hni 
a most inadeqoate extract : 

Adhain nmhim mm eiait am MeeraistnuMl, 
N&hta doii all BetUer ■ieh lein Mfloebgewaiid. 
PMMilich triU ein Bmfr mtt €Mblg> Ihn an, 
Der fvqpmsls dem Seelenkteig imtorihsii, 
KBhI den Fom ibn, nnd wild sbobsld Tenrlirt, 
Da den Sahelch er la der Kntt* aoiiehtfg wird. 
Den, dem elnat gehorehi' eia waUes Landgabiet, 
Btamiend ar JaCxt salaa Kutte B&haii siaht. 
• • • • 

Dnmf dar Sehalah die Nadal plflCilldi wtrft In*! Hear, 
Raft dano laat: nir Flacba, brlBgt die Nadal barl 
Abbald fagaa haadaffllaiiaaBd KSpT harror, 
/adar Flaeh brlngt aina goldiia Nadal Tor. 
Nan dar Sdiaieh mil Imat aiah in dam Emir kabrt: 
WoBdant da dieh Boeh, dasi ieh die Kutt' bflgahit r 

* Jerome : AntequAm Petms snggeret, Dominos interrpgat, ne scandaWwrntar 

disdpnli ad postuktionem triboti, qama videant eamnosse qtw absente le gesta foni 

aa 
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custom or tribute F^ Christ argaes here from the leas to the greateri 
from things earthly to things heavenly, not as though the t^gs earthly 
oould prove the things heavenly ; but, since those are the shadows cmT 
these, from the shadow concluding the form of the substanoe. And 
when Peter confessed that it was not of their own diildren, but " of 
9tranger8^^\ then at once he brought him to the conclusion whither he 
was leading him, that "• the children,^^ or as it would be better, " the 
sons," were "^««."J 

But this plural, ^ the eone^^ and not *' the Son," has sometimes been 
brought against the interpretation, which would make our Lord to have 
had himself and himself only, as the only-begotten Son of God, in his 
eye when he thus spake. Yet it is obvious that while he is making a 
general statement of the worldly relations from which he borrows hb 
analogy, and by which he is helping the understanding of his disciples, 
as there might be not merely one but many sons to a worldly king, or 
as there are many kings of whom he is speaking, so was it natural for 
him to throw his speech into a plural form ; and it is just as natural, 
when we come to the heavenly order of things which is there shadowed 
forth, to restrain it to the singular, to the one Son ; since to the King of 
heaven, who is set against the kings of the earth, there is but one, the 
only-begotten of the Father.g And the explanation, namely, that he 

* K^aoc, the capitatioa tax ; riXif, customs or tolls od goods. 

f There is no doubt a difficulty in finding exactly the right tnmsUition for dXXor- 
piuv. For it is not so strong as oar '^ Hranger%^* or, the alieni of the Vulgate, or 
Luther's yon Fremden. It means to express no more than those that are not the vIm, 
that stand not in their nearest and most inmiediate relation to the king (qui nan per- 
tinent ad lamiliam Regis: Kuinoel). So Hammond, *" other folk" and De Wetie, 
von ihren Sohnen, [which is better than Lather*s von ihren Emdem,] oder tob den 
andern Leuten. Compare for this use of dXlorptoCt Sirac xL 89. Gfrdrer, (Die SeiL 
Sage, v. 2, p. 66,) stumbling at the whole account, finds fault with this interpre- 
tation, because forsooth the Jews were not dAXor/Moi,— «s though they were not so 
in comparison with Christ : and, again, because they too were vloi GeoO,-— as though 
they were so in any such sense as he was. It is most true that from his standing 
point, to whom there is nothing in Christ diflferent from another man, the narratiTe 
does, in his own words, ** suffsr under incurable difficulties.'' 

X With a play on the words, whidi is probably much more than a mere play, and 
rests upon a true etymology, so witnessing for the yery truth which Christ is asserting 
here, we might say in Latin, Liberi sunt liberl (liberi, the children, so called in 
opposition to the household, the aervi: Fxxund's Lot. Worlerbttek, & ▼. liber.) Those 
rery words do occur in the noble Easter hymn beginning, 

Oedsot JoiU sigu luctAs. 

§ Grotius obserres rightly that it is the locus communis, which is to aoooimt for 
the plural : Plurali numero utitur, non quod ad alios earn extendat libertatem, sed quod 
lomparatio id exigebat» aumta non ab unios sed ab omnium Begum more ae ooa- 
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btends to extend the liberty to his poeple, to all that m this secondary 
eense are the sons of God, oannot be admitted : for it is not the fact 
concerning dues owing to God. Nor even if this discourse had relation 
to a civil payment, would it be true ; however such an interpretation 
might be welcome to Anabaptists,* having found &vor also with some 
of the extreme Romish canonists, as an argument for the exemption of 
the clergy from payments to the state, although others among themselves 
truly remark that it must include all the faithful or none.f It b not 
thus, not as one of many, not as the first among many sons, but as the 
true and only Son of God, he claims this liberty for himself; and " we 
may observe by the way, that the reasoning itself is a strong and con- 
vincing testimony to the proper Sonship, and in the capacity of Son to 
the proper relationship of Jesus Christ to the Father, which those who 
deny that relationship will not easily evade or impugn.^ There is in 
these words the same implidt assertion of Christ's relation to Gbd as a 
different one from that of other men, whidi there is throughout the 
parable of the Wicked Husbandman, in the distinction which is so 

anetudine. The bert defence of the cleaving to the plaral in the spplieation of the 
words is diat made b/ Oocceins : Chrietos oetendit nee se, qui Filius Dei est, obligtri 
ad didradima solvendum, tanquam Xvrpov animsB sue, neo sqos disdpalos, qui ab 
ipso hasreditant libertatem, et non argento redimontnr (E& lil 8) sed precioso ipsitis 
sanguine (1 Pet I 18, 19) et iacti sunt filii Dei yivi (Hoa. L 10) ampUus teneri ad 
senritutem figuras. Olshausen foUows him in this. 

* The Anabaptist conclusions which might be drawn from an abuse of the paa- 
sage, are met on right general grounds by Aquinas (Sum. Theol., 2* 2", 104, art 6,) 
though he has not any yery predse insight into the meaning of this historj. Miltoa 
{Deffnce of the Pwple cf England^ c 8) makes exceedingly nnfiyr use of tUs 
passage. 

f Tirinus (in k>c.) : Nam pari jure omnes justi, immo omnes Ohrtstiani exempt! 
essent Michaelis affirms that others too have puiriied these words to the asserting the 
same liberty ; for he tells a story {Motaitehe Beehi, v. 8, p 210) of having himseli; 
m travelling, seen a Pietist cheat the revenue before his eyes ; and when he asked hira 
how he could find conscience to do so, the other defended himself with these words, 
** Then are the children freer The story is, unhappily, only too welcome to hioL 

X Gbe8Wkll*8 DieeerL, v. 2, p. 786. Chrysostom usee the same argument I know 
not whether any use was made of thLs passage in the Ariaa controversy by those 
who were upholding the Catholic faith ; but Hilary, a confessor and standard-bearer, 
for the truth in that great conflict^ does distinctly bring out how the Gkidhead of 
Christ is involved in this argument {Oamm, in MaHh., in Inc.): Didraehma tamqnam 
ab homine poscebatur A Ghristo. Sed ut oetenderet Legi se noa esse subjectum, tU 
in ee patemee dignitaiUe flariam eonieetaretur, terreni privilegii posnit exemplum: 
eensu aut tributis regum filios non teneri, potiusque se redemtorem animie nostns 
eorporisque esse qu&m in ndemptiooem sui aliquid postnlandum ; quia Regis Filiom 
extra communionem oportcret •esse reUqnoruni. 
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markedly drawn between the son and the servants of the householder: 
and these statements on the matter, which are thus, as it were, bedded 
deep in Scripture, assumed as the foundation of further superstructures, 
not lying on the surface, or contafaied in single isolatod expressiona, 
will aJways carry with them a peculiar weight. It is true that for the 
unbelieTing, for those that are determined not to be codTinced, there is 
always a loopJiole of escape, as from other declarations, so alao fixmi 
these; in the present instance, the plural ^9oni^ affords for those who 
seek it the desired opportunity of evasion. 

But under this protest Christ will pay the money ; '* X«sl toe thouU 
offend ihtrn^ lest they should say we despise the temple, or should count 
that we are come to destroy the law,*' — ^lest they who knew not the aw- 
fhl secret of his birth, should imagpne that he was uring a fidse liberty ;* 
or even lest it might appear unseemly if he went bade from that to whidi 
his fbllower had engaged him, he will pay it. Thus will he provide 
things honest in the sight of men. There was no need, only a beeom- 
ingness, in the payment ; in the same way as there was no neceaaity 
for his baptism; it was that whereto of his own choice he willingly 
submitted; nor yet for the circumcision which he received in hia flesh; 
hut he took on him the humiliations of the law, that he mi|^t deliver 
ftom under the law. And here comes out the deeper meaning of the 
Lord not paying for himself only, but for Peter, the representative of 
all the faithful, — "/or me and for thee;"" — ^he came under the same 
yoke with men, that they might enter into the same freedom which was 
his.f But, as on other occasions, at his presentation in the temple, 
(Luke ii 22 — ^24,) and again at Ms baptism, there was something^ more 
than common whldi should hinder the misunderstanding of that whidi 
was done ; — at the presentation, in Simeon's song and Anna's thanks 
giving : at the baptism, first in Jdm's reluctance to baptize him, and 

* Ohryaostom (ffom. 64 in JoK) andentaiidB in a renuukaUy dlifereDt way these 
words, **Le9t we fhmUd <^end than;* lest, when thie secret of oar hearenly birth, 
and oar consequent exemption from triVote is told them, they ihoald be onshle to 
reoeire it ; lest we ihoald thns put a stombling-bioek in their way, reresling to them 
something whidi they were altogether onable to receive. 

f Ambrose {Mp. 7, c 18, Ad Jtutmn): Ideo didrsdmiam tolvi Jnbel pro se A 
Petro, quia nterqae sab Lege generatL Jabet ergo tecnnditan Legem solil, nt eoe 
qol sab Lege erant redimeret And Angnstine, on the words which he foaid Bi 
eozril 8: Bomine, retribues pro me, adduces this history, eaying, NihQ debebai: 
pro se non reddidit, sed pro nc^is reddidit; and again {Bfrm 165, e. 7): MystertoBi 
latebat : Christns tamen tribatnm non debitnm perscAvebat Bio penolrit ei mortem; 
non debebat, et persol?ebal Hie nisi indebitnm solveret, nmiqnam noe A debito 
Bberaret Jerome [Oomm, in MaHk, in loc) : Ut eaienderetur simiUtado carnii, diim 
eodnm et servos et Dominns pretio liberator. 
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then Im the opeoed heavea aad the voioe from thenoe ; — ao also is there 
here a protest of Gurist's immuaity from the present payment^ first ia 
his own words, *' Then are the ehildrt% Jree^^ and next in the novel 
metiiod by which be supplies the emergent need.* 

For putting back Peter to his old yoeatioQ, he says, ^^Oo ikam to ^ 
sea, and taet a hook^ and take up the JUh that firtt cometh vp;\ and 
when thou haet opened his mouthy thou ehaltjind a piece of money J^ or '' a 
stater,'* as it is in the margin. It is remarkable, and a solitary instancy 
of the kind, that the issue of the bidding is not told us; but we are, of 
course, meant to understand that at his Lord's command Peter resumed 
his old occupation, went to the neighboring lake, cast in his hook, and 
in the mouth of the first fish that rose to it, found, according to his 
Lord's word, the money that was needed. '' That taJee^ and give unto 
them for me and (&€«."§ He says not "for us,** but as elsewhere, "I 
ascend unto m^jf Father and jfour Father ; and to my God and your God,** 
(John xxv. 17,) so does he use the same language here; for while he 
has made common part with his brethren, yet he has done this by an 
act of condescension, not by a necessity of nature ; and for them it 
greatly imports that they should not confound the two, but see ever 
dearly that here is a delivered and a deliverer, a ransomed and a rao- 
somer, however to the natural eye it may seem that there are two who 
alike are ransomed. 



* Bengel: Jn mecfio seta Mbmiaaionit emlcsl majestMi And ClariM: Redifit 
«rgo oeiMiiiii, oed ex ore piseis aoeeptnm, ut sgMeeatnr iiiajestss. So too OrigeK 
(OomwL tM MatHL, in loc.) reoognises a m,ymg of the LorcTs dignity in the mode of 
the payment Of course, when we speakof tUasayingof his^Bfnityfitis of a saTing, 
not for hif own sake, bat for men's, since it is most important for them that thej think 
not unworthily of him. In other cases, where misappreheniion was possible, we ittd 
a like care for this. (John zL 41, 4t.) 

f IhiB does not mean the first that he drew up with Us line, hot the first that 
«s00fMM from (he deeper waters to his hook 

X Moole (Heraldry •/ J^Uk) gires the natural mythology connected with this 
mirade. He says, ** A popular idea asagns the dark marks on the shoulders of the 
haddock to the impression left by St. Peter with his finger and thumb, when he took 
the tribute money out of the fish's mouth at Capernaum ; bat the haddock certainly 
does not now exist in the seat of the eountry where the miraele was performed .... 
The dory, called St Peter's fish in seteral countries of Europe, contends with the 
haddock the hoaor of bearing the marks of the apostle's fingers, an impression trans* 
mitted to posterity as a perpetual memucial of the mtradec The name of the dory 
U hence asserted to be derived from the French edori^ worshipped 

g Observe the dvrl k^ Ul eoO, (cf. Mutik., la, 2S,)-*Miother proof that we 
haye here to do with the nmaom for persons, a price given mi tknr Mead, with a 
reference to the original inttitntioa itf this payment, and eo another aignment, if thai 
were needed, for the corractnem of the view maintained et the outset 
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As has been observed on the miraculous draught of fishes, the mira> 
de does not lie only in a foreknowledge on the Lord's part that so it 
diould be in the first fish which came up, for it was not merely that he 
foreknew the fact ; but he himself, by the mysterious potency of his 
win, whidi ran through all nature, drew the particular fish to that spot 
at that moment, and ordained that it should swallow the hook. Compare 
Jon. L 17, **The Lord had prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah." 
Hius we see the sphere of animal life unoonsdously obedient to his 
will ; that also is not out of God, but moves in him, as does every other 
creature. (1 Kin. xiii. 24 ; xx. 36 ; Amos ix. 8.) 

All attempts to get rid of a miracle, and to make the Evangelist to 
be telling, and meaning to tell, an ordinary transaction, as the scheme 
for instance of Paulus, who will have it that the Lord bade Peter go 
and catch as many fish as would sell for the required sum, and who 
maintains that this actually lies in the words, — all such, it is at once 
evident are hopelessly absurd.* Tet, on the other hand, it is an idle 

* Hi8 honesty and his Greek keep admirahle oompsny. U^tw IxOvp he takes 
eollectively, primum qaemque piscem, dvot^oQ rb arofia o^rov solveiis eum ab hamo, 
tbpiaei^ ara-nipa veiidendo piscem statera tibi comparabia. This has not eveQ the 
merit of novelty ; for I find the same scheme mentioned in KdoHKR*s AnaUeta (in 
loa), published in 1766 : Piscem capies quem pro statere Teiidere poteris. In a later 
work, however, Paulus desires to amend his plea, and uvoi^ac rb arofia is no longer, 
opening the fish's mouth to take out the hook, bttt» opening thine own mouth, t. «, 
crying the fish for sale, ainoi (adverbially) there, upon the spot, eip^aeic orar^pa tfaoa 
iHlt earn a stater. Another of the same school (see Kuinoel, in loe.) will have that 
the whole speech is a playful irony on the Lord's part, whereby he would show Peter 
the impossible payment to whidi he has pledged him, when money they had none in 
hand ; as thoiigh he had said, ** The next thing which you had better do is to go and 
catch us a fish, and find in it the piece of money whidi is to pay this tax for which 
you have eqgaged,''-Hiot as meaning that he should actually do this, but as a" slight 
and kindly rebuke. It was reserved, however, lor the yet more modern or my tbie 
school of interpreters to find other difficulties here besides the genefal one of there 
being a miracle at all **How,'' exokims one of the diiefest of these^ (Steato^ 
Leben Jetu, v 2, p 196,) ** conld the fish retain the stater in its mouth f the coin 
must needs have dropt out while it was openii^ its jaws to swallow the book : and, 
moreover, it is not in the months, but in the bellies, of fishes tiiat precious things are 
commonly found." Sudb is the objection against whidi this history is to prove too 
weak to stand 1 It can only be nuitdied with the objection whidi another interpreter 
makes to the historic aocnracy of the account of Daniel and the lion's den ; namely, 
that if a stone was laid at the mouth of the den» the Uodb must needs have been suf- 
focated,--so that nothing wiU satisfy him but that the den*s mouth must have been 
by this stone hermetically sealed. Surely to antidpate the above difficulty, and tt 
evade it, Juvencus gives dvo^of rb orbfta, with this variation, 

Bitf as fsailswiw safest jiwufrsHs MaMsl 
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and unwarranted multiplication of miracles, to assume that the stater 
was created for the occasion,* and it is in fact a stepping out of the re- 
gion of miracle altogether into that of absolute creation ; for in the 
miracle, as distinguished from the act of pure creation, there is always 
a nature-basis to which the divine power which works the wonder, more 
or less closely links itself. That divine power which dwelt in Christ, 
restored, as in the case of the. sick and blind; it multiplied, as the 
bread in the wilderness; it ennobled, as the water at Cana; it quickened, 
as Lazarus and others ; it brought together, as here, by wonderful coin- 
cidences, the already existing ; but, as far as we can see, it formed no 
new limbs ; it made no bread, no wine, out of nothing ; it created no 
new men : it did not, as &r as our records reach, pass over on any one 
occasion into the region of absolute creation.f 

The allegorical interpretations, or rather uses, of this mirade, for 
they are seldom meant for more, have not in them much to attract, nei- 
ther that of Clement,^ with which Theophylact mainly agrees, that each 
skilful fisher of men will, like Peter, remove the coin of pride and 
avarice and luxury, from the mouth of them whom they have drawn 
up by the hook of the Gospel from the waste waters of the world ; nor 
yet that which St. Ambrose brings forward, wherein the stater plays 
altogether a different, indeed, an opposite part ;g nor has Augustine*s| 
more to draw forth our assent. The miracle is rich enough dready in 
meaning and in teaching, without our seeking to press it further. 

• So does Seb. Schmidt, (jPWte. Diu., p. 796.) Chryaostom {Horn. 87 in Joh.) 
has a like explanation of the fish which the disciples find ready upon the shore (John 
zzi. 9) ; in the same way many assume that Christ not merdy gave sight to^ but 
made organs of vision for, the man who was bom blind. (John ix.) 

f The accounts are numerous of precious things being found in the bellies of 
fishes. The story of Polycrates' ring is well known ; (ELxaoD^ L 8, c 42 ;) and in 
Jewish legend Solomon, lutying lost his ring of power, recorered it in the same unex- 
pected way. (EisKNMSifOKa's Entdetkt Judenih., r. 1, p. 860.) Augustine (De Civ, 
Deif I 22, CL 8) gives the account of a like incident in his own day, in which he sees 
a providential dealing of Qod to answer the prayer, and supply the need, of one of 
his servants. 

X Pcedag,, L 2, v. 1, p. 172, Potter's ed. Cf. OaiaxK, Comm, in Matik,, for the 



§ Hexaem^ L 6, & 6: Ide6 misit retia, et complexus est Stephanum, qui de 
Evangelio primus ascendit [rov dvapdvra irpurovl hahens in ore suo staterem justi- 
tia. Unde confessione oonstanti damavit, dioene : Ecce video ccelos apertos, et Filiuitt 
hominis stantem ad dexteram Dei. So Hilaet, Oomm. in MaiiK., in loe. 

I Enarr. in Ft, cxzxvil 8 : Primum surgentem de man, primogenitum 4 mortuii ; 
for by him, he says, with the error which runs through his whole interpretatioD, ab 
exaetione ht^ teeuli Uberamur. 



XXIX. 

THE BAISIK6 OF LAZARUS. 

JOBNZI 1 — Bi. 

TftiX fact of this miracle being passed over altx)gether by the first three 
Fvangelists, — a mirade so memorable in itself so weighty too in its 
consequences, since the final and absolute determination to put the Lord 
ouf. of the way resulted immediately from it, — this must ever remain a 
mytftery : the utmost that can be hoped is to suggest some probable 
solution of the omission. The following among the explanations which 
have h^fia ofiered have found most fitvor. First, It has been said by 
some that the three earlier Evangelists, writing in Palestine, and while 
Lazarus was yet alive, or at least while some of his family yet sur- 
vived, would not willingly draw attention, and it might be, persecution 
upon them ; but that no such causes hindered St John, who wrote at a 
much later peiiod, and out of Palestme, fi*om bringing forward this 
miracle. The omission on their part, and the mention upon his, will 
then be a parallel to a like omission and mention in regard of the disci- 
pie who actually unote off the ear of the high priest's servant. Only 
13 1 John mentions that it was Peter who did it. (xviii. 10.) This is 
Olshausen's view, and that of Grotius before him, who refers to John 
xii. 10, in proof of the danger that ensued to Lazarus from being this 
living witness of Cbitst's power. But how far-fetched a theory is this ! 
At the fiirthest it would apply only to ^he Gospel of St Matthew ; that 
of St. Mark was probably written at Rome, and for the Gentile Chris- 
tians, certainly not in Palestine; as little was that of St Luke, whidi 
was addressed to his firiend Theophilus, whom many intimations in that 
Gospel would make us conclude to have lived in Italy. Moreover, the 
existence of that danger, and of those snares against his life, while the 
miracle and the impression of the miracle were yet ftesh, is no proof of 
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their existence loDg years after. The tide of things had swept onward ; 
new objects of hostility had arisen : — ^not to say that if there was danger, 
and if the danger would have been thus augmented, yet Lazarus waa 
now a Christian, and would not have shrunk from that danger, nor 
would those who truly loved him have desired to save him from the post 
of honorable peril. For what else would it have been, but to have 
shrunk from confessing Cbrj^t, for him to have desired Uiat a work 
which revealed so much of the glory of the Lord should remain un- 
told, lest some persecution or danger might from the telling accrue to 
himself? 

Others again, feeling this explanation to be insufficient, have ob- 
served how the three earlier Evangelists have confined themselves 
almost entirely to the miracles that the Lord wrought in Galilee, leaving 
those wrought in Jerusalem and its neighboiliood nearly untouched, and 
that so they came to omit this.* It is perfectly* true that they did sOb 
But this is not explaining, it is only stating in other words the &ct 
which has to be explained ; and the question still remains, Why they 
should have done so ? and to this it is difficult to find now the satia&o- 
tory answer. 

In the house of Martha at Bethany, for St. Luke (x. 38) speaks of 
her as if alone the mistress of the house, the Lord had often found a 
hospitable reception ; and not in the house only ; he had found too a 
place in the hearts of the united and happy family which abode under 
that roof; and he loved with a peculiar human affection " Martha^ a$id 
her sisiery and Zozani^.^'f It was to Bethany, after the day's task was 
over in the hostile city, that probably he was often wont to retire for 
the night; (Mark xi. 11 — i9;) its immediate nearness to the city, — ^it 

* Thus NxAifDSB, Leben Jetu, p 857. 

f Here, as throughout the Evangelical history, there is an exceeding scantiness in 
all the circumstantial notices concerning the persons mentioned ; that only being re- 
lated which was absolutely necessary to make the history intelligible ; and all atten- 
tion being du-ected to the portraying the spiritual life and what bore upon this. 
Whether Martha was an early widow, with whom her sister, and Lasaros, a yoonger 
brother, resided, or what other may have been the constitotion oi the household, it is 
impossible to determine. — I cannot at all consent with Mr. Greswell's ingenious essay* 
On the village of Martha and Mary, (JHitert^ v* 2, p 646,) of which the aim is to 
prove that in St. John's designation of Lazarus, dird BtfBatfiac means one thing, the 
present place of his residence, and Ik r^f ic6fufc Uapiac koI Udp6ac another, the vil- 
lage of his birth, which he acoounta to hare been some Qalilaan rillage, where the 
Lord had before been entertained by the thien, (Luke z. 38,) and from whence they 
had migrated to Bethany, during the later period of his ministry ;— well worthy ■■ 
the essay is of perusal 
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was not more than fifteen furlongs distant, — allowing him to return 
thither betimes in the morning. And in the oircle of this famil j, with 
Mary, who *' sat at his feet and heard his words," with Martha, who 
was only divided between this and the desire to pay as much outward 
honor as she could to her divine guest, with Lazarus hb friend, we may 
think of him as often wont to find rest and refireshment, after a day 
i^nt amid the contradiction of sinners, an4 among tiie men who daily 
mistook and wrested his words. 

But now there has fallen a doud upon this happy household of lore ; 
for not they even whom Christ loves are exempt from their share of 
earthly trouble and anguish ; rather are they bound over to it the more 
surely. Lazarus is sick ; and the sisters in their need turn to him, whom, 
it may be, they have themselves proved to be a helper in every time 
c^ trouble, whom at any rate they have beheld to be such in the ez- 
tremest needs of others* He is at. a distance, beyond Jordan, probably 
at Bethabara, having withdrawn thither from the fxiry of his adversa- 
ries ; (John X. 39, 40 ; cf. John i. 28 ;) but the place of his oonoeal- 
ment, or retirement rather, is known to the firiendly family, and they 
send a messenger with these tidings, *^ Lord^ behold^ he whom thou lovui 
is skkP Very beautiful is it to observe their confidence in him ; they 
take it for granted that this announcement will be sufficient, and say no 
more ; they do not urge him to come ; they only tell their need, as 
being sure that this will be enough ; he does not love, and forsake them 
whom he loves.* It is but a day's journey from Bethabara to Bethany, 
80 that they securely count that help will not tarry long. 

The words with which the Lord receives the message, and whioh 
we are to take as spoken, in the hearing indeed of the apostles, yet 
primarily to the messenger, and for him to bring back to them tliat sent 
him, ^' This sickness is not unto deathy^j are purposely enigmatical, and 
must have greatly tried the &ith of the sisters. For by the time that 
the messenger returned, it is probable that Lazarus was already dead. 
Sorely therefore must this confident assurance that the issue of the sick- 
ness should not be death, have perplexed them. Could it be that their 
divine friend had deceived them, or had been himself deceived ? Why 
had he not made the issue certain by himself coming, or, if aught h^ 
hindered that, by speaking that word whidi even at a distance wia 
effectual to heal, that word which he had spoken for others, for those 



* Aagattine {In Ev, JoK, TraeL 40): Non dizenmt, Veni. Amanti enim taa* 
tnmmodd mratiandtim fait. . . .Suffidt iit noyeris ; noa enim amas, et deaeris. 

t npdc Bavannf. So 1 John y. 16; e£ 1 Kin. zyil 1*7; and 2 Kia zs. 1 (LZX.^ 
where of Hwdrish it it taid, ^pputmicMu elf dmmrw. 
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that were well nigh strangers to him, and they had been sared 1 But 
as with so many other of the divine promises, which seem to us for the 
moment to come to nothing and utterly to fiiil, and this because we so 
nttle dream of the resources of the divine love, and are ever limiting 
^em by our knowledge of them, so was it with this word, — a perplex- 
ing riddle, till the event had made it plain. Eyen now, in the eyes of 
him who saw the end from the beginning, that sickness was not unto 
death; as they too should acknowledge that it was not, when they 
should find that death was not to be its last issue, but only a moment 
of transition to a restored, and a higher life than any which yet Lazarus 
had lived ; — a higher life, for when Qirist declares the meaning of that 
sickness, that it was ^^for the glory of God, that the Son of God might be 
glorified thereby,^ he certainly includes in this ^^ glory of God^^ the per- 
fecting for Lazarus of his own spiritual being, as we cannot doubt that 
it was perfected through these wondrous ev^its of his existence. This 
was his hard yet blessed passage into life. That which was the decisive 
crisis in his spiritual development was also a signal moment in the 
gradual revelation of the glory of Christ unto the world. The Son of 
God was first glorified in Lazarus, and then chi him, and through him to 
the world. (Compare the exact parallel, John ix. 2, 8.) 

It has been sometimes proposed to connect ver. 5 with what goes 
before, so making it to contain an explanation of the message, and of the 
ready confidence which the sisters show in the Lord's help ; or some- 
times, as by Olshausen, with the verse following ; and then St. John 
will be bringing out into the strongest contrast the Lord's love to the 
distressed family at Bethany, and his tarrying notwithstanding for two 
days where he was, even after the message claiming his help had 
reached him. The Evangelist will in that case be suggesting to the 
thoughtful reader all that is involved in this love which waited so l<NDg, 
ere it would step in to save. But I am inclined to think that Maldona- 
tus has caught a truer view of the sequence oi thou^t, when he connects 
this verse not with the one, but with the two which follow. He imder- 
stands St. John to say, Jesus loved Martha and the others ; when there- 
fore he heard that Lazarus was sick, he abode indeed two days where 
he was, but " then after that eaith he to hie dieciplee. Let ue go into Judea 
again,^^ To conceive any other reason for his tarrying where he was 
those two days, than that he nugfat have room to work that great mira- 
cle, is highly unnatural. Sometimes it has been assumed that he had 
in hand some great work for the kingdom of God where he was, some 
work which would not endure to be left, and whidi therefore he could 
not quit for the most pressing calls of private friendship. (See x. 41, 
m,) But he could have healed with hia word at a distanee as eanlj as 
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hy his actual presence ; and thia tarrying was rather a part of the se- 
vere yet &ithful discipline of divine love; he would let the need oome 
to the highest before he interfered. We have frequent instances of tha 
like. He comes in with his mighty help, but not till every oUier he^ 
has £uled, till even hit promise has seemed to the weal^ £uth of men to 
have failed and come utterly to nothing. 

But now, when all things are ready for him, he will return to Judea 
again. The wondering and trembling disciples remonstrate ; it was but 
now that he escaped instant death at the hands of his Jewish foes ; it 
was the necessity of withdrawing from their active malice which brought 
him here, and will he now affront that danger anew 1 In these their 
remonstrances with their Lord, their entreaties that he should not retam 
to the scene of his former perils, there spake out indeed truest love to 
him ; but with it were mingled apprehensions for their own safety, aa 
is revealed in ver. 16, where Thomas takes it for granted that to re- 
turn with him is to die with him. We must keep this in mind, if we 
would understand our Lord's answer to their remonstrance, ^' Are then 
not twelve hours in the dayP or, rather, " Are not the hours of the day 
twelve ?" — ^in other words, *' Is there not a time which is not cut short 
or abridged by premature darkness, but consists of twelve full hours,* 
during any part of which a man may walk and work without stumbling, 
being enlightened by the light of this world, by the natural sun in the 
heavens ? Such an unconduded day there is now for me, a day during 
any part of which I can safely accomplish the work given me by my 
Father, whose light I, in like manner, behold. So long as the day, the 
time appointed by my Father for my earthly walk, endures, so long aa 
there is any work for me yet to do, I am safo, and you are safe in my 
company." The passage which yields the most helps to fix its meaa> 
ing, is the very similar one spoken under similar circumstances of dan- 
ger, John ix. 4. And then, at ver. 10, leaving all allusion to himself 
and contemplating his disciples alone, he links another thought to this, 
and warns them that they never walk otherwise than as seeing him who 
is the Light of men, — they never walk as in the night, — they undertake 
no task, they afiront no danger, unless looking to him, unless they can 
say, The Lord is my Light ; for so to do were to involve themselves in 

* Msldonstot: Oertam esse atqae ttatam tpatiom Dei, ^uod minui non pouU; 
daodecim enim oonstare horu ; intra id Bpatiom u quia ambulat, sine periculo arnbn- 
Ure. Calvin : Vocatto Dei instar lucis dioms est, qus nos errare vel impingere noo 
patitor. Quisquis ergo Dei verbo obtemperat, nee quidquam aggreditorniai ejni«]uMii, 
Uhim quoque habere ccelo dacem et direetorem, et bAo fidudA lecurd at iotrepidd viaai 
ampere potest 0£ Pa zc. 11. Grotint : Qnant6 ergo nagit tut^ ambolo, qui pna- 
booitem mihi habeo laoem supraooUsUn^ aediTioain cggnitkniett Patsmi propoiitll 
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sure peril and temptation. The final words which explain why such a 
walker in the night should stumble, ^ because there ie no light in A«m/* 
are a forsaking of the figure which would have required something of 
this kind, " there is no light above him ;^ but in the spiritual world it is 
one and the same thing not to see the light above us, and not to have it 
in us : for the having it here is onlj the reflex and tiie consequence of 
seeing it there. (Cf. 1 John ii. 8—11.) 

We are not to suppose that the Lord receives new and later tidings 
from the house of sickness, announcing that it is now the house of death, 
and by this supposition to explain the new communication which he 
makes to his disciples. But by the inner power of his Spirit he knows 
how It has fared with his friend ; ** Lazarue is deady^ or, as Christ first 
expresses it, speaking in the heavenly tongue, " sleeps^ ;" ^ but I go^^ 
lie adds, " ihat I may awake him out of sleep,^^ Thus simply does he 
speak of the mighty work which he is about to accomplish ; so does he 
use concerning it a language which shall rather extenuate than exalt 
his greatness : it is but as a sleep and an awakening. The disciples, how- 
ever, misunderstood his words, and thought that he spake of natural 
sleep, an indication often of a favorable crisis in a disorder, and which 
they assume to be such here ; ^' Lord^ if he sleepy he shall do weUJ"^ 
What need then, they would imply, that their beloved Liord should ex 
pose himself and them to peril, when his presence was not required, 
when all was going favorably forward without him? Hereupon the 
Lord explained to them that he spake of another sleep, even the sleep of 
death, from which he was going to awaken Lazarus. The image of death 
as a sleep is so common, belongs so to the natural symbolism of all 
nations, that it was no difficulty in the image itself which occasioned the 
misunderstanding upon their part ; but whOe it was equally possible for 
them to take his words in a figurative or in a literal sense, they erro- 
neously took them in the latter.f They make an exactly similar mis- 



* So Chrysostom, and Gkrotias: Diicipiili omnimodd qmemnt Dominom ab isto 
itioere avocare. Ideo omnibiis ntnntar aigsmentia. 

f The useof thetennjcoi/ido^axinihiBaenseisabcindantly fireqaentintheOldTet- 
tameDt, and not less in the New, as Matt zxriL 62 ; Acts ril SO ; ziiL 86 ; 1 Oor. 
vii. 89 ; zl 30 ; zv. 6, 18, 20, 61 ; 1 These, ir. 18, 14, 16 ; 2 Pet ill 4. So we hare 
Koififfoic for the sleep of death, Sirac zlri. 19. There is bat ooe example of a use of 
l^virvt^eiVt similar to the present, namely, in the remarkable passage. Job zir. 12: 

BfaovToi if ^irvov afrrOv. The nearest motire to this image may probably hare been 
the likeness of a dead body to ooe deeping. Yet there may well lie in it a deeper 
thought, of the state of the dead beii^ that of a sleep— not indeed a dreamlesB 
deep \ but the separatioa of the tonl from the body as the appointed and indeed 
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take, though one inyolyiiig a greater, lack of spiritual insigfaty Matt. xyL 
6 — 12. " Then gaid Jtsus unto (hem plainly, Lazarus ii dead ;^ antki- 
pating at the same time a difficulty which might have risen up in their 
minds, namely, why he was not there to save him. Through his ab- 
sence there should be a higher revelation of the glory of God than 
could have been from his earlier presence ; one that should lead them, 
and in them all the Qiurch, to higher stages of faith, to a deeper recog- 
nition of himself as the Lord of life and of death : ^^lam glad for your 
sokes that I vtas not there, to the intent that you may believe,^^ He is 
glad that he was not there, for had he been upon the spot he could no4 
have suffered the distress of those that were so dear to him to reach the 
highest point, but must have interfered at an earlier moment. 

When he proposes to go to him now, it is plain that in the mind of 
one of the disciples at least the anticipation of death, as the certain con- 
sequence of going, is not overcome. In the words of Thomas to his 
iellow-disciples,* when he finds the perilous journey determined on, 
" Let us also go, that we may die with him^^ there is a remarkable mix* 
ture of faith and imfaithfulness, — faith, since he counted it better to die 
with his Lord, than to live forsaking him, — unfiuthfulneas, since he con- 
ceived it possible that so long as his Lord had a work to accomplish, 
he or those in his company could be overtaken by any peril whidi 
should require them to die together. Thomas was, most probably, of a 
melancholic, desponding character ; most true to his Master, yet ever m> 
dined to look at things on their darkest side, finding it most hard to raise 
himself to the standing point of faith, — to believe other and more than 
what he saw, (John xiv. 5 ; xx. 25,) — ^to antidpate higher and more 
favorable issues than those which the earthly probabilities of an event 
promised.! Men of all temperaments and all characters were within 
that first and nearest circle of disdples, that they might be the repre- 

neoeesary organ of its activity, may and must bring aboat^ not a auspenaion, bat a 
depresiion, of the conscioosnesa. Wherefore the atate of the loal apart from the 
body ia never oonaidered in the Scripture aa iteelf desirable, nor as other than a atate 
of transition, the Scripture acknowledging do true immortality apart from the rean^ 
rectioo of the body. (See OLaBAUssN, in loc) 

* ZvfifiaBttric it used bat this once in the New Testament Qrotios makea fui* 
ttbrod, with Lasarus ; but dm^avoftev /ui' ainvO, as ICaldonatus well brings out, uA- 
cates fellowship not merely in death, but in dying^ which was imposnble in the case of 
Lazarus, who was already dead. I know no other interpreter who shares thia view. 

f Haldonatus : Theodor. Mopsnest Chrys. et Euthymius rectd fortasse indicant 
h»e verba, quamvis magnam audadsB speciem pr» se ferant, noo audads aed timidi 
esse hominis, amantis tamen CSuristiun, i quo eum oertum mortis, nt pntabat, psricn- 
lom avellere non possei Bengd : Erat quasi medius inter haoc vitam et mortesii 
sine tristitiA et nne latitiA paratua ad moriendam; non tamen aioe fide. 
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sentatives and helpers of all tliat hereafter, through one difficulty and 
another, should attain at last to the full assurance of faith. Very beau- 
tifully Chrysostom* says oi this disciple, that he who now would hardly 
yenture to go mt\ Jesus as &r as to the neighboring Bethany, afterw 
wards without him travelled to the ends of the world, to the fartJiest 
India, daring all the perils of remote and hostile nations. 

Martha and Mary had not, probably, ventured to send to the Lord 
for help, till the sickness of their brother had assumed a most alarming 
character, and he had most likely died upon the same day that the mes- 
senger announcing his illness had reached the Lord, else he would 
scarcely have been four days in his grave when Jesus came. The day 
of the messenger's arrival on this calculation would be one day ; two 
our Lord abode in Penea afler he had dismissed him, and one more he 
would have consumed in the journey from thence to Bethany ; — ^for it 
was not more than the journey of a single day from the one place to the 
other. Dying upon that day, he had, according to the custom of the 
Jews, which made the burial immediately to follow on the death, be^i 
buried upon the same day, as a comparison of this verse with ver. 80 
clearly 8hows.f (Cf. Acts v. 6—10.) 

But before the arrival of him, the true Comforter, other comforters, 
some formal, all weak, had arrived.^ It was part of the Jewish cere- 
monial of grief, which was all most accurately defined^ that there 
should be numerous visits of condolence, a great gathering of friends 
and acquaintance, not less than ten, as in the case of a marriage com- 



♦ Jn JoK, Born. 62. 

f This was speedier than with the OreekSi among whom a speedy hurial was 
ooonted as ao honor done to the dead ; (see BscKKa's CKoHHet, v. 2, pp. 178, 179 ;) 
yet it did not take place generally till the second or third day after death. (See the 
Diet, of Or. and Rom. AniL, a. v. Fonns.) 

X St John's mention of the nearness of Bethany to Jerusalem, (not above two of 
oar miles,) is to accomit for the fibct that so many of the Jews from thence should 
have been assembled roond Martha and Mary. 'A/ wept Udpdav Kot Mapiav, to signify 
Kartha and Mary themselves and no other, is a Orecism of the finer sort, which is 
^miliar to aU. OlBhaosen, not denying this, is yet inclined to think that here the 
phrase may indicate that befiire the moomers fkom the comparatively more distant 
Jerusalem had arrived, there had already assembled some such, of their own sex, 
probably of their own kin, firom Bethany itself, to whom the later coming joined 
themselves. Tholuck and Lucke take the same riew of the phrase. 01 Acta xiil 
18:0/ vepl rdv UaOXov, " Paul and his company." 

g Thus the days of mourning were to be thirty, of these the three first were days 
of wetping (fletus) ; the seven next days of lameniati^m (planctus) ; and the remainder 
till the thirtieth, more generally of mamndng (moBtor). 
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panj, round those that were moanung for their dead ; (1 CSuron. m 
22 ;) sometimes, and on the part of some, a reality, yet oft^itimes also 
for the mourners a most weary and burdensome ibrm.* Job's oomfort- 
ers give witness how little sympathy there sometimes existed with the 
sufferers. At times, too, it was a bitter modcery, when the authors of 
the grief professed to be the eomforters in it (Gen. xxxvii. 85.) But now 
he comes, who could indeed comfort the mourners, and wipe away tears 
from the eyes. Yet he comes not to the house; that had been already 
occupied by those who were for the most part alien, if not hostile, to 
him : and not amid the disturbing influences of that uncongenial cirde, 
would he have his first interview with the sorrowing sisters find place. 
Probably he tarried outside the town, and not very fiir from the spot 
^ere Lazarus was buried, as indeed seems implied by the supposttion 
of the Jews, that when Mary went to meet him, she had gone to die 
grave, (ver. 81.) Abiding there, he may have suffered the tidings to 
go before him that he was near at hand. 

When it is said that Martha, hearing of his approach, ^*'went and nut 
Atm, but Mary sat still in the house^^ we are not in tins hastening of the 
one, and tarrying of the other, to trace, as many have done,f the ^ 
ferent characteristics of the two sisters, or to find a parallel here with 
Luke X. 89. For when Mary on that former occasion chose to sit still, 
it was because it was at the feet of Jesus that she was sitting ; this 
nearness to him, and not the sitting still, was then the attraction. Tbe 
same motives which kept her, on that other occasion, in stillness there, 
would now have brought her with the swift impulses of love to the plaoe 
where Jesus was. And moreover, no sooner did Mary hear that her 
Lord was come than '* she arose quickly and came unto him^^ (ver. 29,) 
for it is evident that Martha's words, '* The Master is eome^ and eaileth 
fir thee^^^ (ver. 28,) are the first intimation whidi Mary receives of the 
arrival of their heavenly friend. So Qirysostom, who says ** It was 
not that Martha was now more zealous, but Mary had not heard.** 
This much characteristic of the two sisters there may very probably 
be in the narrative, namely, that Martha, engaged in active employment 
even in the midst of her grie^ may have been more in the way of 
hearing what was happening in the outer world, while Mary, in her 
deeper and stiller anguish, was sitting retired in the house, and \em 
within the reach of such rumors.^ 

* See LioHTPooT, (in loa) for the manner in which it had hardoied into a dij 
and heartless formality. 

t As Bengel, who here for once seems at fiuilt, aoooontiog for Msry's aittofg 
iUll thus: Era! animo sedatiore. So also Tholock. 

\ Maldooatos thinks that it is with this very purpose that her sitting still Is 
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I know not whether it is an aoddent of the narration which la fuller 
at one place than at the other, or whether it belongs to the characteristic 
touches which escape us at the first glance, but of which Scripture is 
so full, that nothing should be said of Martha's falling at the Lord's 
feet, while this is noted of her sister, (ver. 32.) Martha too is ready 
to change words with Qirist, but the deeper anguish of Mary finds ut- 
terance in that one phrase, the one thought which was uppermost in the 
heart of either : '* Lardy if thou hadst been here^ my brother had not 
died;"*^ and then she is silent For it is the bitterest drop in their whole 
oup of anguish, that all this might have been otherwise : had this sick* 
ness befidlen at another moment, when Christ was nearer, had he been 
able to hasten to their aid so soon as he was summoned, all might have 
been averted, they might have been rejoicing in a living, instead of 
mourning over a dead, brother. Yet even now Martha had not alto- 
gether renounced every hope, though she ventures only at a distance to 
allude to this hope which she is cherishing still. '^ But I know that even 
now^^ now, when the grave was dosed upon him, ^ whatsoever thou wilt 
ask of Oody Qod wiU give it thee.^^ High thoughts and poor thoughts of 
Christ mingle here together ; — ^high thoughts, in that she sees him as 
one whose effectual fervent prayers will greatly prevail — ^poor thoughts, 
in that she thinks of him as obtaining by prayer what indeed he has by 
the oneness of his nature with God.* 

With words which yet are purposely ambiguous, being meant for 
the trying of her fiuth, Jesus assures her that the deep, though unut> 
tered longing of her heart shall indeed be granted, — ^^ Thy brother shaU 
rise again,^^ But though her heart could take m the desire for so great 
a boon, it cannot take in its actual granting ; it shrinks back half in 
unbelief fi'om the receiving itf She cannot believe tliat these words 
mean more than that he, with all other faithfiil Israelites, will stand in 
his lot at the last day ; and with a slight movement of impatience at 



meDtioned ver. 20, m an explanatioo of her not haying been in the waj of bearing, 
and 8o not baying heard, of onr Lord's arriyal, and therefore not hastening with her 
sister to meet him. He says : Qoia enim dixerat Martham obriam Ohristo processisse,' 
ne quis miraretur, aut Mariam aocosaret qood non et ipsa proceesisset, ezensat earn 
tacitd, dicens sedisse domx, ideoqne nihil de Ohristi adrenta oognoyisse. Martha 
eoim cognovit, quia credibile est domo aliquft causft fuisse progreasam, et solent qoi 
foris in publico versantur, multos oolligere rumores, quos ignorant, qui domi delitescunt 

* Qrotius : Et hie infinnitas apparet Putat Ulnm gratiosum esse apud Deum, 
non autem in illo esse plenitudinem Diyina potestatis. 

f How remarkable an instance of the like we hare, Acts xil The Ohnrch oould 
pray for Peter*s delireranoe (v. 6) ; but oould not beliere itf prayer heard and him 
delirered (ycr. 15). / 
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such cold comfort, comfort that so little met the present longings of 
her heart, which were to have her brother now, she answers, ^ J know 
(hat he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day.^ In all this 
there was much of carnal ; hers was as jet an earthly love, clinging pa»> 
sionatelj to the earthly objects of its affection, and needing infinitely 
to be exalted and purified. Unless the Lord had lifted her into a higher 
region of life, it would have profited her little tiiat he had granted her 
heart's desire.* What would it have helped her to receive back her 
brother, if again she were presently to lose him, if once more they were 
to be parted asunder by his death or her own 1 This lower hooa would 
only prove a boon at all, if he and she were both made partakers of a 
higher life in Christ ; then indeed death would have no more power 
over them, then they would truly possess one another, and for ever : 
and to this the wondrously deep and laving words of Christ would lead 
her. They are no unseasonable preaching of truths remote from her 
present needs, but the answer to the very deepest need of her soul ; they 
would lead her from a lost brother to a present Saviour, a Saviour in 
whom alone that brother could be truly and for ever found. ^^ I am the 
Resurrection and the Life; the true Life, the true Resurrection; the 
everlasting triumphs over death, they are in me — ^no distant things, as 
thou spakest of now, to find place at Uie end of the world ; no things 
separate or separable from me, as thou qpakest of lately, when thou de- 
siredst that I should ask of another that which I possess evermore in 
myself. In me is victory over Uie grave, in me is life eternal : by 
fidth in me that becomes yours which makes death not to be death, but 
only the transition to a higher life." 

Such, I cannot doubt, is the general meaning and scope of these glo» 
rious words, which yet claim to be considered somewhat more nearly and 
in detail. When we ask ourselves what Christ means by the title, ^' I%t 
Resurrection^^ whidi he attributes to himself) we perceive that in one as- 
pect it is something more, in another something less, than that other title 
of ^ The Li/e,^^ whidi he claims. It is more, for it is life in conflict with 
and overcoming death ; it is life being the death of death, meeting it in 
its highest manifestation, of physical dissolution and decay, and vanquisk* 
ing it there. It b less, for so long as that titie belongs to him, it implies 
somethiag still undone, a mortality not yet wholly swallowed up in life, 
a last enemy not yet wholly destroyed, and put under his feet. (1 Cor. 

* Urb 18 ilM great thought of Wokdswqeth's Laodamia. She who girea her 
nsme to tiuit •nblime poem, does not lift heraeli; the has none to lift her, into those 
higher wgione in whidi the return of the beloved woold be a Ueming and a boon ; 
and ihna it yrofvs to her a joyleea, disappointing gift, presently again tobe snatdied 
mraj(. 
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XY. 25, 26.) As he is "^ JResurrectian'' of the dead, so is he '' the 
Li/e^^ of the liying — absolute life, having life ia himself, for so it has 
been given him of the FatJier, (John v. M,) the one fountain of life,^ 
so that all who receive not life from him pass into the state of death, 
first the death of the spirit, and then, as the completion of tiieir death 
the deatii also of the body. 

The words following, ^^JBte thai btlieveth in me^ though he toere dead^ 
ytt ihaU he live ; and whosoever Uveth and believeth in me shall never 
die^ are not obscure as j&r as the gathering the sum total of their 
meaning : yet so to interpret them, as to prevent the two clauses of the 
sentence from seeming to contain a repetition, and to find progress in 
them, is not easy. If we compare this passage with John vi. 3^$ — 5i, 
and observe die repeated stress which is there laid on the raising up at 
the last day, as the great quickening work of the Son of God, (ver. 38, 
40, 44, 54,) we shall not hesitate to mako the declaration *' yei shaU he 
liW," in the first clause here, to be equivalent to the words, ^' / witt raise 
him up at the last day^'* there, and this whole first clause will then be 
the unfolding of the words, " / am the JResurrection ;" as such I wiH 
rescue every one that believeth on me from death and the grave. In 
(ike manner, the second clause answers to, and is the expansion o^ the 
more geneml declaratioa, ^^ I am the lAf^ — ^that is, ^ Whosoever liv* 
eth, e^etj one that draweth the breath of life and believeth upon me, 
shall know the power of an everlasting life, shall never truly ^e«^ 
Here, as so oflen in our Lord's words, the temporal death is taken no 
account of, but quite overlooked, and the believer in him is contempla- 
ted as already lifted above death, and made partaker of everlasting life^ 
(John vi. 47.) 

Having claimed all this for himself he demands of Maitha whether 
she can receive it : ^' Believest thou this, — that it is I who am this Lord 
of life and death t Does thy &ith in the ^vine verities of the resurrec- 
tion and eternal life after death centre in me?^ Her answer, " Tme, 
Lord^ I Mieve that thou art the Christy the Son of Oody which should 
come into the world^ is perhaps more direct than at first sight it appears. 
For one of the offices of Christ the Messiah was, according to the Jewish 
expectations, to raise the dead; and thus, confessing him to be the 
Christ, she implicitly confessed him also to be the quickener of the 
dead. Or she may mean, — " I believe all glorious things concerning 
tbee ; there is nought which I do not believe concerning thee, once 1 
believe thee to be him in whom every glorious gift for the world is cen- 



« *0 C<3y (Rev. l 8); 4 C«Mirow3i» (Smuu k. 17); k M 4^ (OoL iiL 4); irnj^ 
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tred," — Bpeaking like one whose faith, as that oi most persona at aB 
times must be, was implicit rather than explicit : she did not know all 
which that name involved, but all which it did involve she was readj to 
believe. 

She says no more ; lor now she will make her sister partaker of the 
joyful tidings that he, the long-desired, is come at last. Some good 
thing too, it may be, she expects from his high and mysterious words, 
though she knows not precisely what : a ray of comfort has fbund its 
way into her heart, and she would fiun make her sister a sharer in thki 
Yet she told her tidings *'«ecre//y/' fearing, it may be, that some of 
their visitors from Jerusalem might be of unfriendly di^Kmtion towaids 
the LfOrd ; nor was her suspicion unfounded, as the event showed, (ver. 
46.) She says to Mary apart, ^* The Master %$ eome^ and caUeUi for 
l^e." This, that he had asked for Mary, we had not learned from the 
previous account. At once ^ rises, and they that are round about her 
take it for granted that she is hastening in a paroxysm of her grief to 
the tomb, that she may weep Uiere ; — as it was the custom of Jewish 
women often to visit the graves of their kindred,* and this especially 
during the first days of their mourning ; — and they follow ; for thus it 
was ordained of God that this miracle should have many wiUiesses. 
Mary &lls at the feet of the Lord Jesus, greeting him exactly in the 
same words as her sister, '* Lordy if thou hadst been h$re, my brother had 
not diedj** The words thus repeating themselves a second time fiom 
her lips, give us a glimpse of all that had passed in that monmfhl 
house, since the beloved was laid in eartii — ^how often daring that four 
days' interval the sisters had said one to the other, how difierent the 
issues mjght have been, if the divine friend had been with them. This 
had been the one thought in the hearts, the one word upon the lips, of 
either, and therefore was so naturally the first spoken by eadi, and that 
altogether independently of the other. This is indeed one of the finer 
traits of the narrative. 

At the spectacle of all this grief, the sisters weeping, and even the 
more indifierent visitors from Jerusalem weeping likewise, the Lord also 
^^ groaned in spirit and was troubled,^^\ The word which we trans- 

* RosEiniuBLLni's Alte und Neue Morgetdand, v. 4, p 281. Oxiia, De Xnehi 
IMrworum, o. 7, § t6. 

f An emphEushAB aometimes been laid on the irapa^ev kavriv, torbavit Beipeom. 
Thus by Augustine (/«. £ff, Joh,, TVaet, 49) : Quia enim eum poaeet niai ae ipae tor- 
bare f (C£ De Oiv. Dei, L 14, c. 9, § 8.) And bj Bengel: Affeotna Jean noa fhere 
paaaionea, aed vduntaricB oommotiones, quaa pland in auA poteatate habebat ; et haac 
torbatio ftdt plena ordima et rationia anmnuBi It would then ezpreaaioinething of the 
lUTptoiraBeia of the Schoola, aa oppoaed on the one aide to frantic oatbresks of gdet, oo 
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lite *^fr9a»ed^^^^ does indeed &a more express the feelings of indignation 
and displeasure than of grief, which, save as a measure of Uiat is con- 
tained in all displeasure, it means not at all. But at what and with 
whom Jesus was thus indignant, has been verjr diffisrentlj explained. 
The notion of some of the Gredc expositors,! that he was indignant 
with himself at these risings of pity, these human tears, — that the word 
expreasQH the inward struggle to repress, as sometjiing weak and un- 
worthj, these rising utterances of grief, is not to be accepted for an 
instant. Christianity knows of no snch dead Stoicism ; it knows of a 
regulating, but of no such repressiag, of the natural affections ; on the 
contrary, it bids us to weep with them that weep ; and, in the beautiful 
words of Leighton, that we " seek not altogether to dry the stream of 
sorrow, but to bound it, and keep it within its banks." Some, as 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and Lampe, suppose that he was indignant in 
spiiit at the hostile dispositions which he already traced and detected 
among the Jews that were present, the unbelief on their part with 
which he foresaw that great work q£ his would be reoeived. Others, 



the other to the dTrudeia of the Stoics. Yet while this is most troe^ it does Bot lie ia 
this active hupa^ev iavrdv, which is accidental : since elsewhere, on similar oocasioos, 
we have the passive hnpdxfhf t^ irve6fiaTi, (John xiil 21.) Of. «l 27, with whicli 
this is in fact identicaL 

* 'EfiPpifioofieu (from Ppl/tn, Bptfuj a name of Persephone or Heeate, and signify- 
ing The Aagered, eqgnate with fremo^ fipi^f fPH*^) does f^t mean to be moved 
with any strong passion, as grief, or fear, but always implies something of anger and 
indignatioa See Passow, s. v. who knows no other signifieation ; and in like manner 
all the Greek iaterpretem upon this passage, however they might differ oonoeming 
the cause of the indignation, yet found indignation here expressed So Lather: Br 
ergrimmete im Oeiste. Storr then has right when he says (Oputc Aead., v. 8, p. 
264) : Quem viilg6 sumtmt trUHHm significatnm, ib pland mcertus esse videtur, ciim 
oullo, quod sdamus, ezemplo coofirmari possit, OrsBcisqae patribus tam vmlde ignotw 
fuerit, ut materiam ad succeoaendom, quamvis non repertam in Maris et oomitmn 
ejus ploratu, qusrerent certd in humana natura (r^f trapKoc) Jesu propensione ad 
tristUiam, quam Jesus .... increpaverit (See Suiosa's 7%«m., a. v.) The other pas- 
sages in the New Testament where this word is used bear oat this meaning. Twice 
it is used of our Lord commamdinff, under tke threat of hie eanutt diepleaeure, those 
whom he had healed to keep silence, (Matt is. 80 ; Mark i. 48,) and one of those who 
were indignant at what Mary had done in the matter of the ointment (xai heppifuivTo 
airyf Mark xiv. ^X It is nothing bot the difficulty of finding a satis&etory object 
for the indignation of the Lord, which has caused so many modem oonmientators to 
desert this explanation, and make the word simply and merely an expression of grief 
and anguish of spirit Lampe and Euinoel defend the right ezplanatioa ; and Lange 
{TheU, Stud, ynd Kritt., 1886, p. 714, eeq.) has many beautiful remarks ia an essay 
wherein he seeks to unite both meanings. 

t See SiHoia*a Tftea, a. ▼. kftpptjuoftau 
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that his indignatioQ was ezdted by the unbelief of Martlui and Mary 
and the others, wfaidi they manifested in their weeping, wbrn^bj tbq 
showed clearly that they did not believe that he would raise their dead 
But he himself wept presently, and there was nothing in these th^r na 
tural tears to have roused a feeling of the kind. 

Much better is it to take this as the indignation whkh tlie Lord of 
life felt at all which sin had wrought : he beheld death in all its fearlbl- 
ness, as the wages of sin ; and all the world's woes, of which tlus was bat 
a little sample, rose up before his eye, — all the mourners and all ^ 
graves were present to him. For that he was about to wipe away die 
tears of those present, did not truly alter the case. Lazarus did but rise 
again, to taste a second time the bitterness of death : these moomffirs he 
might comfort, but only for a little while ; these tears he might stanch, 
only again hereafter to flow ; and how many had iBowed and most flow 
with no such Comforter to wipe them, even for a season, away ! Coth 
templating all this, a mighty indignation at the author of all this woe pos- 
sessed his heart. And now he will delay no longer, but will do battie 
with him, and show, in a present, though as yet an incomplete, triumph 
over him, some preludes of his future victCH'y.* With this feeling he 
demands, *' When have ye hid him f And they said unto him, Lord, come 
and eee, Jesus wept ;"f himself borne along with, and not seeking to re- 
sist, this great tide of sorrow. 

* ApoIliDaiins : 'Q&ei nc yewaioc dpiorei^ToOf iroXtfMtovf tSdv, favn^ mp^^v9% 
Kord rc3v dvrtnuXtJV. 

f We may oompsra, fir purpoies of ooDtrast, the worda of Artemit in that ma- 
jestic ooodadiDg scene in the Hippolyim of Euripidee, where, ia the midrt o( hi» 
■userj, HippolyttM aaka^ 

and ahe aneweys, 

Full aa is that sceae of soothing and elerating power, and even of a divine ^npaUiy. 
yet a Ood of tears was a higher conception than the heathen world could readk to. 
After indeed the Son of Ood had oome^ and b that strange andanezplicaUe way haa 
begun to modify the whole leeling of the heathen world, long before men had evea 
heard of his name, the Roman poet oonld aing in words eiqaisitely heantiful them- 
BeWes, and belongiog to a passage among the noblest which antiqnity sqppliee: 



BumsBo generi dare se nators flOelar, 

Qwt lieryauf dedit : km n^stri pars aptim* nm»U» 

iwTf SaL IS. 

On the sinlessnesB of these natural affections, or rather on their necessity lor a IqIl 
hiiman&fy,see AuouaiiKi^DeOSsiiHl* 14»a^SlL 
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Some of the Jews present, moved to good will by this liTcly sym* 
pathy of the Lord with the sorrows of those around him, exclaimed, 
^* Behold how he loved him /" But* others, perhaps invidiously, ^ Gould 
not this many which opened ih$ eyet of the blindy have caused that even thii 
man ehould not have diedP^ He weeps over this calamity now, but 
could he not have hindered it ? He who ooukL open the eyes of the 
blind, (they allude to the case which, through the judicial investigalaon 
that followed, had made so great a stir at Jerusalem, John iz.,) could 
he not (by his prayer to God) have hindered that Uiis man should have 
died] There was indeed in this accusation, as there is so oflen in 
similar ones, something contradictory : for their very assumption that he 
possessed such power and favor with God that he could have stayed th* 
stroke of death, rested on the supposition of so high a goodness upon his 
part, as would have secured that his power should not have been grudg- 
ingly restrained in any case, where it would have been suitably exerted. 
It is characteristic of the exact truth of this narrative, (although it has 
been brought as an argument against it,) that they, dwellers in Jerusa- 
lem, should refer to this miracle which had lately occurred there, (John 
ix.,) rather than to the previous jaisings from the dead, which might at 
first sight appear more to (he point. But those, occurring at an earlier 
period, and in the remote Galilee, would not have been present to them 
with at all the same liveliness as was this miracle, which had been 
brought out into especial prominence by the contradiction which it had 
roused, and the futile attempts which had been made to prove it an im- 
posture. Yet a maker up of the narrative from later and insecure tradi- 
tions would inevitably have fidlen upon those miracles of a like kind, as 
arguments of the power of Jesus to have accomplished this. 

Meanwhile they reach the place where the tomb was, though nd 
without anothir access of that indignant horror, another of those mighty 
shudderings that shook the firame of the Lord of life,— so dreadful did 
death seem to him who, looking through aU its natural causes, at which 
we often stop short, saw it purely as the seal and token of sin, so un- 
natural its usurpation over a race made for immortality. The tomb, aa 
the whole course of the narrative shows, was without the town, (ver. 80,) 
and this according to the universal custom of the East, (Luke viL 12,) 
which was not to place the dead among the living.f It was a cave. 



* T(v^^ 6e. We tranaUte ** Amd some f rather, ** Byt aonM.*' In the VulgaU, 
Quidam autem. 

f Ro6EinfUKLLn*8 AUt mul Ktm MorffenUmd, v. 4, p. 281. In like manner the 
Greeks buried for the meet part, and with ooly rare exoeptione^ without the wiflt of 
their dUei. (BiGKxa*8 CkarUdee, v. 8, p. ISa) 
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Sack were oooimoiilj die £yiifljTaiiki of the Jews: aomedmes Dstmi], 
(GctL zziiL 9,) somedmee ntifioial, end liollowed out bj men's lebor 
fiDom die rock, (leeL zziL 16; MetL zxriL 60,) in aguden, (Jolm xii. 
41,) or in eome field, die poaeeanon of die fionilj, (Geo. zziiL 9, 
17—20 ; zxxT. 18 ; 2 Kin. zzL 18 ;) widi leoeeses in die eidei^ 
wherein die bodies wore hud, occasiooaU j widi Gfaembers one bejcod 
anodier. Somedmes die entEmee to these tombs was on a levd, aom»> 
times there was a descent to them bj steps; thb last seeaas most 
probable on the present occasion, from the stone being said to lie on 
the tomb. Hie purpoae of this stmie waa mainly to prevent the en- 
trance of beasts of pre j, and espedallj the nmnerons jackals, whioh 
else might have found their way into these receptacles of the dead, 
and torn the bodies. It was naturally of siie and weight enov^ not 
easily to be moved away. (Mark xvL S.) The tomb of onr blessed 
Lord himself^ with its ^door,'' seems rather to have had a horisQiital 
entrance.* 

Among other slighter indications which we have that Mary and 
Martha were not at all among the poorest of thdr people, this is one, 
that they should possess such a fimiily vault as this. Hie poor had not, 
and it lay not within their power to purchase in fee, pordons oT land to 
set apart for these purposes of fiunily interment. Tbe possession of 
such was a privilege of the wealthier orders ; only audi were dms 
laid in the sepulchres of their father8.f We have another indieadon of 
this in the large concourse of mourners, and those of the higher ranka,! 
which assembled from Jerusalem to console the sisters in their bereeve- 
ment; for even in grief that word is too often true, that ^wealth 
maketh many friends; but the poor is s^>arated from his neighbcnr.'* 
(Prov. xix. 4.) So, too, fai the pound of ointment of spikenard, **pery 
eo$Uy^^ with which Mary anointed the feet of the Savidir ; (John xii. 
8 ;) and the language of the original at ver. 19, however it may mean 
Martha and Mary, and not those around them,§ yet means them at tk§ 
centre of an aaembla^e. This was the general view of the early 

• See WnrsB's Real WihrterhtuK ■• v. Griber. 

t Becker {Charild€$, t. 2, p. 190) dbwrvet the Mme of the /tviftara among flis 
Greeks. For the poorer snd more muneroni cliMfii there were eommon burial-placee, 
M with the Romani alta (See hie OaUut, t. 2, p 298; sod the Diet of Or. aiuf 
Rom, AnU., ■. y. Fiuras, p 486.) 

% St John slwaja iiees 6i 'iovdaioi (rer. 19), ss s deeignstion for ike cAj^smoog 
the Jewa. 

§ TJc ire^ UuffOav Koi Uapiav, Lunpe: Nee ladld ooenrret phrssie mat de per- 
fonia illoatrilma, qui amicoriim aat miniatrorom gr^ge oincU eraot CoUigi ergo, es 
aA quoqoe hie poteat quod Martha et ICaria lautioria fortuiMB faerint 
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Qiurch oonceming their rank in life. Ohrysostom assumes the sisters 
to have been high-born.* Yet though this was most probably ^ case, 
it is a mistaken emphasis which some lay upon " the toum of Mary and 
her sister Mariha^^ (ver. 1,) when they conclude from thence that 
Bethany belonged to them. The Leyitioal l(iw rendered, and was 
intended to render, any such concentration of landed property in the 
hands of only one or two persons impossible. As regards the phrase 
itself by as good right Bethsaida might be said to have belonged to 
Andrew and Peter, for the language is exactly similar. (John i. 45.) 

What is it that causes St. J<^ to designate Martha (ver. 39) as *' (Ae 
sister of him that was dead^" when this is plain from the whole preced- 
ing narrative? Probably to explain her remonstrance at the taking 
away of the stone. She, as a sister of the dead, would naturally be 
more shocked than another at the thought of the exposure of that coun- 
tenance, upon which corruption had already set its seal ; — would most 
shudderingly contemplate that beloved form made a spectacle to stran- 
gers, now when it was become an abhorring even to them that had 
loved it best. Yet the words of her rem<Mistrance are scarcely, as by so 
many they are interpreted, an experience which she now makes, but 
rather a conclusion which she draws from the length of time during 
which the body had already lain in the grave. With the rapid decom- 
position that goes forward in a hot country, necessitating as it does an 
almost immediate burial, the four days might well have brought this 
about, which she fears. At the same time, it gives the miracle almost 
a monstrous character to suppose it was actually the re-animating of a 
body which had already undergone the process of corruption. Rather 
he who sees the end from the beginning, and who had intended that La- 
zarus should live again, had watched over that body in his providence, 
that it shoulft not hasten to corruption. If the poet could imagine a 
divine power guarding from all defeature and wrong the body which 
was thus preserved only for an honorable burial ;f by how much more 
may we assume a like preservation for that body which, not in the worid 
of fiction, but of reality, was to become again so soon the tabernacle for 
the soul of one of Christ's servants. Neither is there any thing in Mar- 
tha's words to render any other view necessary ; no conclusion of an 
opposite kind can be drawn from them ; for they are plainly spoken be- 
fore the stone is moved away from the opening of the tomb4 



t Hiad, xxiy. 18—21. 

^ It ia aingular how genertlly the words 94)9 ^ei have been iakfn in proof of that 
whereof they are only a oonjectore^ and at I am persuaded, an errooeoos one. ladaad 
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Yet this much is certun from the words, that she had alreadj let go 
the faith which at one mioment she had conceived, that eren yet her 
brother might live again. Nor is this strange, for such are ever the al- 
ternating ebbs and flows of faith. All that she could see in the com 
mand to remove the stqne, was probably a dedre on the Lord^s pmrt to 
look once more on the countenance of him whom he loved ; and from 
this she would turn him, by urging how death and corruption would have 
already set their seal upon that : so it must needs be, ^^for he haih hem 
dtadfour daysP 

The Lord checks and rebukes her unbelief: ^^ Said I not wUo iAm, 
that, if thou wouldest believe^ thou shouldest see the glory of Oodf*^ When 
had he said this, and to what former conversation does he allude ? No 
doubt to that which he held with her when first they met. It is true 
that these very words do not occur there, but that conversation was on 
the power of fiiith, as the means to make our own the fulness of the 
powers that dwelt in Christ There is no need, therefore, to suppose 
that he alludes to something in that prior discourse, unrecorded by the 
Evangelist. And now Martha acquiesces : she does believe, and no 
longer opposes the obstacles of her unbelief to what the Lord would da 
And now, when they who are the nearest of kin are thus consulting, 
the stone is removed ; and on this follows the thanksgiving prayer of the 
Lord ; ^' And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee thai 
thou hast heard m«." Yet in any thanksgiving to God, and thanksgiv- 
ing on aoccount of being heard, there lay the possibility of a misinter- 
pretation on the part of his disdples, and of the Church afterwards, 
when these words were handed down to it, — as though it would have 
been possible fbr the Father not to have heard him, — as though he had first 
obtained this power to call Lazarus from his grave, after supplication- 
had, like Elisha, by dint of prayer, painfully woli back the life whiok 
had departed ; whereas the power was most truly his own, not indeed in 
disconnection from the Father, for what he saw the Father do, that only 
he did ; but in this, his oneness with the Father, there lay the uninter- 



the following reTapraZoc yd^ iari seems decisive that it is a ooDJecture of Martha^ 
drawn only from the natural order of things, that oormption had begim. Yet Au- 
gostine (In Ev. Joh^ TVaeL 49): Resoseitavii pntentem. Tertnllian (2>« JRumr. 
0am., c. 68,) speaks of the tout of Laiarus, qoam nemo jam ibtere senserat Hilary 
(D^TrifL, L 6. § 83): Fostens Lazarus. Ambrose says of the bystanders (D^ Fide 
Heewrr,, L 2, c. 80) : Foetorem sentiunt Bernard (In Auum,, Serm, 4): Fostere jam 
OGBperat Sedulius: Gorruptum tabo ezhalabat odorem; and a most disagreeable 
description in Prudentius {ApatheoeiSf 769 — 766) ; Chrysostom {Horn, 63 tn M^) ; 
and Oalvin : Alios Christus susetteTit, sed nimc in patrido cadarere potentlam aoaiii 
•nnit ; and many more. 
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nipted power of doing these mighty acts.* Therefore does he explain^ 
not any more in that load voice which should be heard by the whole 
surrounding multitude, but yet so that his disciples might hear him, 
what this ^^ Father^ I thank thee^^ means, and why it was spoken. '^/ 
knew that thou hearest me always: but because of the people which sla»d 
by I said it, that they may believe that thou hast sent itm." For them it 
was wholesome : they ^ould thus understand that he claimed his power 
from above, and not from beneath ; that there was no magic, no necro- 
mancy here. The thanks to God were an acknowledgment that the 
power was yrow God. 

Chrysostom supposes that when this thanksgiving prayer was ut- 
tered, Lazarus was already re^mimated, and, being re-animated, is now 
bidden to issue from the tomb. But rather, this cry '^ with a loud voice^^ 
— ^this " Lazarus^ come forth^^ is itself the quickening word, at which 
life returns to the dead.f For it is ever to the voice of the Son of God that 
the power of quickening the dead and calling them from their graves is 
attributed. Thus, John v. 28, 29, '* The hour is coming in the whi<^ 
all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth*** 
So, 1 Thes. iv. 16, it is the Lord's descending ^^ with a shovt^^^ which is 
followed by the resurrection of the dead in Christ. Nor, probably, is " the 
last trump" of 1 Cor. xv. 52, any thing else but this voice of God which 
shall sound through all the kingdom of death. Many in their zeal for 
multiplying miracles, make it a new miracle, a wonder In a wonder,| 
as St. Basil calls it, that Lazarus was able to obey the summons, while 
yet he was ^* bound hand and Jhot with grave cloihes,^% But if so, to 
what end the further word, ^ Loose him and let him go f '| Probably 

* Chrysostom (Hem, 64 in Jok.) eDters at large npoo this point Maldonatus 
obsenres : Nihil enim aliud his verbis qu&m essentia Tolantatisque nnitatem signi- 
ficari Of. An bbobe, D* FUi, L 8, & 4. 

f As Hilary {De TVift, L 6, g 88) expresses it : NuUo intenrallo Tods et yiim. 
Cyril, with reference to the simple grandeur of this summons, calls it 6eoirpevic <c«2 
ffaaiXiKihf KiXtvcfia, 

{ Oavfia iv Savfiari. Cf. Ambrose, JDe Fid, Rentrr^ 1. 2, a 78. And so Augus- 
tine, (JSnarr. in P$. ci. 21) : Proeessit ille winctna : non ergo pedibus propriis, sed 
rirtute producentis. 

§ KeipicuTsiOavia, (John ziz. 40.) Tertullian: Yincula linea. 

I Of Lazarus himself we have but one farther notice, (John xil 2,) but that, like 
the command to gire meat to the reTived maiden, (Marie v. 48,) like the Lord*s own 
participation of food after the resurrection, (Luke xxiv. 43 ; John zzi. 18,) a witness 
against any thing merely pkantastie in his rising again. He is generally assumed to 
have been mudi younger than his sisters ; one traditico mentioned by Epiphaniui^ 
makes him thirty years old at this time» and to hare sunrired for thirty years mora. 
The traditions of his later lUe^ as that he became Bishop of MaweiHmi^ icst ujym ao 
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he was loosely involved in these grave dothes, which hindering- all free 
action, yet did not hinder motion altogether ; or, it may be, that, in ac- 
cordance with the Egyptian fiMhion, every limb was wrapped round with 
these stripes by itself: in the mummies each separate finger has some 
times its own wrapping. 

St. John here breaks off the narmtive of the mirade itself, leaving us 
to ima^e their joy, who thus beyond all expectation received back 
their dead firom the grave ; a joy, which was well nigh theirs alone, 
among all the mourners of all times, 

"Who to the verge hsye followed that they lore. 

And CO the insuperable threshold stand, 
With cheridied names its speediless calm reprove, 
And stretch in the abyse their nngrasped hand.** 

He leaves this, and passes on to show us the historic significance of this 
miracle in the development of the Lord's earthly history, the permitted 
link which it formed in the chain of those events, which were to end, 
according to the determinate decree and counsel of God, in the atoning 
death of the Son of God upon the cross. 

What the purpose was of these Jews that ^^ went their ways to the Pka- 
riseee^ and told them what things Jesus had don$^^ has been diversely 
conceived. By some, as by Origen, it has been supposed that they 
went with a good intention, thinking to tell them thtit which even they 
could no longer resist, which would make them also acknowledge that 
this was the Christ. Yet the place which this intimation occupies in 
the narrative seems decisively to contradict this meaning. Many, ob- 
serves St. John, believed on him, hut some, not of those that believed, 
but of the Jews, went and told the Pharisees. What else can this mean 
save that these were persons who did not believe ; who on one or an- 
other plea refused to be convinced by this miracle, (Luke xvi. 31,) and 
went to the professed enemies of the Lord to show them what had been 
done, to irritate them yet more against the doer,* to warn them also of 
the instant need of more earnestly counter-working him who had done, 

good authority: yet there is one cireamstanoe of these traditions worthy of record, 
' although not for its historic worth,— that the first question he asked the Lord after he 
was come back from the grare, was whether he should have to die again, and learn- 
ing that it must needs be so, that he never smiled any more. Laiarus, as a rtrHnami^ 
h often used bj the religious romance-writers of the middle ages as a vehicle lor 
their conceptions of the lower world He is made to rehite what he has seen and 
known, just as the Pamphylian that revived, is used by Plato in the RepMic fiiT 
Om same purposes. (Waionr's 8L Frntnek's Purgatory, p. 167—169.) 
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or seemed to do, so great a sign 1 and it is obserrable that St John joint 
immediately with their report to the Pharisees the increased activity in 
the hostile machinations of these against the Lord. 

And they are indeed now seriously alarmed; they anticipate tht 
effects which this greatest miracle that Christ did would have upon the 
people, which we know historically that it actually had ; (John xii. 10, 
11, 17 — 19;) and they gather in council together against the Lord and 
against his Anointed. They stop not to inquire whether the man, ** tkU 
man^'* as they contemptuously call him, who, even according to their 
own confession, is doing many miracles, may not be doing them in the 
power of God, whether he may not be indeed the promised King of 
IsraeL The question of the truth or falsehood of his claims seems never 
to enter into their minds, but only how the acknowled^ent of these 
claims will bear on the worldly fortunes of their order, and this they 
contemplate under a somewhat novel aspect : ^^If we let him thus alone^ 
all men will believe on him : and the JRomans ihall come and take away 
both our place and nation^ 

For at first sight it seems difficult to understand how they necessa- 
rily connected together {he recognition of Jesus for the CSirist, and the 
collision with the Roman power. It was probably in this way. ^ The 
people will acknowledge him for the Messiah ; he will set himself at 
their head, or they by compulsion will place him there, making him 
their king ; (John vi. 15 ;) then will follow the yahi attempt to throw 
off the foreign yoke, to be crushed presently by the superior power dt 
the Roman legions ; and then these will not distinguish the innocent 
from the guilty, but will make a general sweep, taking away from ns 
wholly whatsoever survives of our power and independence, our placel* 
and our nation.'' Or without presuming an actual insurrection, they 
may have supposed that the mere fact of the acknowledging a Messiah 
would awaken the suspicions of the Romans, would by them be ac- 
counted as an act of rebellion, to be ybited with these extremest penal- 
ties.f We see how on a later occamon the Roman governor instantly 

* Tbv Totrov, Does this signify their city or their temple t A com|Nuison with 
2 Mace Y. 19 makes one certainly incline to the latter view. (C£ Acts vi 18, 14; 
zxi. 28.) The temple, round which all their hopes gathered, would naturally he 
uppermost in the minds of these members of the Sanhedrim. We nowhere find the 
same exaggerated importance attributed to the city as to it. Yet there are many who 
make rdv roirov = r^ iroXtv iifujv. So Chry sostom, who in quoting the passage, snbsti- 
tutee, apparently unconsciously, irohv for roiroy. So Ukewise llieopfaylact, OIsbaoMa 

f Com. k Lapide: Si omnes credant Jesum esse Messiam, regem JndsBomiii 
irritabuntiu* contra nos Romani Judme domini, quod nohis novum regem et Messiam, 
puti Jesum, creaTerimuB, ac k 0«sar« TIbcrio ad tiini defboerimiis ; qnm i 
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coiLes to this point; his first question is, ''Art thou the King c^ the 
Jews?" (John zviii. 33.) Augustine understands it somewhat difl^ 
ently,— Uiat they were already meditating, as no doubt they were^ the 
great revolt of a later time, and felt how all the nerves of it would be 
oat by the spread of the doctrines of this Prince of peace : for where 
should they find instruments for their purpose I All resistance to the 
Roman power would become impossible ; and whensoever these diose, 
they would come and rob diem of all which remained of their national 
existence.* He is, however, I believe, single in maintaining this view, 
and the other is far the more natural. The question will still remain, 
whether they who said this, did truly feel the dread which they pro^ 
fessed, or whether they only pretended to fear these consequences from 
the suffering Quist's ministry to remain uninterrupted, on account of 
a party in the Sanhedrim, for such there was, more or less well affected 
to Jesus, (see John ix. 16,) and who could only thus, by this plea of Uie 
consequences to them and to the whole nation, be won over to the ex» 
treme measures now meditated against him. CSxrysostom, and most of 
the Greek expositors, suppose they did but feign to fear, yet I cannot 
but think that they were sincere in their alarnS. 

Probably many half measures had been proposed by one member 
and another of the Sanhedrim for arresting the growing inclination of 
the people to recognize Jesus as the Christ, and had been debated bac^ 
ward and forward, such as hindering them from hearing him, proclaim^ 
ing anew, as had been done before, that any should be excommunicated 
who should confess him to be Christ (John ix. 22») But these mea^ 
sures had already been proved to be insufficient ; and in that '' Ye know 
nothing at aW* of Caiaphas, we hear the voice of the bold bad man, 
silencing, with ill-suppressed contempt, his weak and vacillating ocA- 
leagues, who could see the common danger which threatened them, and 
yet shrunk, though from no righteous principle, from applying the eSeo- 
tual remedy. This man, who threatens to imperil the whole nation, and, 
whether willingly or not, to compromise it with the Roman power, must 
be taken out of the way : "// is expedient for us, that one man should 
die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not^ Caiaphas, who 
dares thus to come to the point, and to speak the unuttered thought of 
many in that assembly, was a Sadducee, (Acts v. 17,) and held the office 
of the high priesthood for ten successive years, which makes 8oma> 



venient et yafUhont et perdent JSerosolyxiiain et Jadaain, cum toUL Jndaorom gwU 
etrepobUol. 

* In Ev, Joh^ TVaet. 49 : Hoc aaiem timnenmt, ne u oamaB in Ohrittom end*- 
NM,afBioreiiiMMnt,9|aiadf«rfis SoniftfiM dTitatom Pei templaiiiq|a« dttedtrst 
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thing of a difficulty here ; for St. John's description of him as *' being 
the high priest thai same year^^ might appear to imply that he esteemed 
the high priesthood as a yearly office and elective, whereas it was ^ 
truth for life and hereditary.* 

Now, though it is quite true, that, through the tyranny of the Bo- 
mans, the high priesthood was as vilely prostituted as, under very simi- 
lar circumstances, the patriarch's throne at Constantinople is now by the 
Turks, and shifted so rapidly from one to another, as sometimes to re- 
main with one occupier even for less than this time, yet according to ita 
idea it was for the life of the holder, and, in the present case, it was held 
by this one man, if not for life, yet at least much more than a single 
year. The expression has sometimes been explained as if St. John 
would say that Caiaphas was high priest for that year, that ever-memo- 
rable year " when vision and prophecy should be sealed,''f and in which 
the Son of God should die upon the cross. But it seems easier to sup* 
pose that all which St. John meant to express was, that Caiaphas was 
high priest then ; whether he was also such before or after was nothing 
to his present purpose. He desires to bring out that he was high priest 
at the time when these words were uttered, because this gave a weight 
and significance to the words which else they would not have possessed ; 
and what significance this was, and why his words should have had it, 
he explains in what follows. 

^^ This spake he not of himself; but being high priest that year^ he 
prophesied that Jesus should die for that nation^ It is clear that the 
Evangelist sees here an inner connection between the words spoken and 
the office which the speaker filled, and herein lies the real knot of the 
passage, which has to be untied : for that a bad man should have ut- 
tered words which were so overruled by God as to become prophetiO| 
would be no difficulty. God, the same who used a Balaam to declare 
how there should come a Star out (^ Jacob and a Sceptre out of Israel, 
(Num. xxiv. 17,) might have used Caiaphas to foreannounce other truths 
of his kingdom.^ Nor is there any difficulty in such unconscious pro* 
phedes as this evidently is.g How many prophecies of the like kind, 

* Auguatine {In Ev, Joh., Tratt 49) notes the diffleolty, thoogfa he has a siogalar 
aocumulatioD of mistakes in Us expUmatioii. AmoDg others, that Zacharias, the 
father of the Baptist, was high priest; a mistake cootimially re-appearing in the 
middle ages. It grew out of an inaocarate understanding of Loke i 9. 

f Lightfoot, Sertmm on Judg, zz. 27. (Pitman's edit, t. 6, p. 280.) 

X Augustine adducing this propheef, eidalnw {Serm, 815, c 1) : M%na vii eH 
reritatis. Oderunt reritatem hominet, et veritatem prophetant neseientei. Hon 
agunt, sed agitur de illis. 

8 It exactly answers as iiidi to the mimmi of Boman snpentttimi, in which words 
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— ^most of them, it is true, rather in act than in word, meet us in the 
whole history of the oruoifixion ! What was the title over our blessed 
Lord, *' Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews,'' but another such a 
soomful and contemptuous, yet most veritable, prophecy? Or ndiat 
again the robe and the homage, the sceptre and the crown ? And in the 
typical rehearsals of the great and final catastrophe in the drama of 
God's providence, how many Nimrods and Pharaohs, antichrists that do 
not quite come to the birth, have prophetic parts allotted to them, wbid 
they play out, unknowing what they do ; for such is the divine irony ; 
so, in a very deep sense of the words, 

Ladit in humanis diyina potentia rebna.* 

But the perplexing circumstance is the attributing to Ciuaphas, as 
high priest^ these prophetic words, for prophetic the Evangelist pro- 
nounces them plainly to be, and all attempts to get rid of this as his 
intention, and to destroy the antithesis between '^ speaking of himsslf^ 
and ^^ prophesying y^ are idle.f There is no need, however, to suppose, 
(and this greatly lightens the difficulty,) that he meant to affirm Uiis to 
have been a power which always went along with the high priesthood ; 
that the high priest, as such, must prophecy ; but only that God, the ex- 
torter of those unwilling, or even unconscious, prophecies from wicked 
men, ordained this further, that he who was the head of the theocratic 

spoken by one person in a lower meaning are taken np by another in a higher, and 
hj him claimed to be prophetic of thai CHoero {D9 Divin^ L 1, & 46) gives ex- 
amples; these, too, resting on the faith that men's words are ruled by a higher 
power than their own. 

* We have an example of this, in this very name Caiaphas, which is only aDother 
form of Cephas, being derived from the same Hebrew word. He was meant to be 
" the Rock ;** here, too, as in names like Stephen, (ari^oc, the first winner of Che 
martyr's erown,) the nomen et omen was to hare held good And such, had he been 
tme to his position, had the Jewish economy passed easily and without a ttniggis 
into that for which it was the preparation, he would naturally have been; the first 
in the one would have been first in the other. But as it was, he bore this name boi 
in mockery ; he was the rock indeed, but the rock on which, not the Church of Christ, 
but the synagogue of Satan, was built. 

f For examples of these, see Wolf's Curm (in loc) It has likewise been pro- 
posed to put a stop after irpoe^evaev, and to find here a device on the part of Osr 
iaphas for silencing opposition, and for making his own opinion to carry the day : 
This he spake, not as though he was giving his own opinion, {oIk df iavroO,) bat 
taking advantage of the old fidth, that on great emergent occasions the high priest 
would be endowed with oracular power, he professed now to be uttering that whidi 
was directly given him by the inspiration of God And then 6ti ifuXkev, x. r. X, are 
words of the Evangelist : He did this, and succeeded in so getting the decree of death 
lo be passed,/or Jesus wu about to die for the people. 
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people, for such, till another high priest had sanctified himself, and hia 
moral character was nothing to the point, Gaiaphas truly was, — ^that 
the man who according to the idea of the Levitical constitution was to 
utter lively oracles, wearing upon his breastplate, while the priesthood 
stood in its first perfection, the oracular stones, the Urim and the 
Thummim, which he might consult on all great afiairs that concerned 
the well-being of the nation, — that this man, because he bore this 
office, should be the organ of this memorable prophecy concerning 
Christ and the meaning and end of his death in regard of that na- 
tion.* 

We are not to take these words which follow, " and not far that nm^ 
Hon only, but that also he should gather together in one the children of 
Ood that were scattered abroad,''^ as part of the meaning which is legiti- 
mately involved in the words of Caiaphas, but as St. John^s addition 
to his words, added to prevent a limitation of the benefits of the death 
of Christ which might seem to lie in them, — a misinterpretation which, 
now that the words had been made more than man's words, it was 
worth while to exclude. Caiaphas indeed prophesied that Jesus should 
die for that nation, and, (St. John, himself adds,) not for it only, but 
also for the gathering into one of odl the children of God which were 
scattered abroad in the whole world. The best parallel to this verse is 
1 John ii/ 2, '^ He is a propitiation for our sins ; not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world."f Not the Law, as the Jews 

* Vitringa (ObsB. Sae^ 1. 6, c. 11) : Visas est Caiaphas Joanoi fatidicum et omi- 
Dosum quid proferre. £t verd senteniia ejas hujusmodi est, ut altiorem aliquem 
sensum condat. «• .Supponit igitur apostolus non fuisse alieaum & Pontifice Hebras- 
orum illo tempore npo^rfreveip, oracula fuodere, et nescium etiam mandata Numinis 
profari. A Pontifice, inquam, hoc soliim respeetu Deo commeadabili, quod Pontifez 
easet ; ciim oeteroquin personce ejus nulla essent merita, quie faoere poterant, ut Deos 
illius rationem haberet Sed cCkm Deos Pontifices coostituisset in ilUl gente, publioos 
sua Legis voluntatisque interpretea, etiamsi eos in universum propterea neutiqiuun 
exemisset omni errore judicii in re religionis ; placuit ill! Caiapha Pontificis potius 
qudm ullius alterius Assessoris linguam in dicendA sententiA ita moderari, ut, preter 
animi sui consilium, de necessitate et vcro fine mortis Christi sapienter loqueretury^ 
vcramque ederet confessionem, ac si non tanquam Caiaphas sententiam pronunciasset. 
On the special illumination youchsafed to the high priest as the bearer of the ephod, 
see Bahr's Symbolik de$ Mo§aiiehen OuUui, v. 2, p 186. 

f This almost imperceptible transition from the record of another's words to hia 
own commentary on them, is yery much in St John^s manner. Thus, ch. iil from yer. 
16 to yer. 21, is, most probably, not any more the Lord's discourse to Nicodemus, for 
he nowhere calls himteff " the only begotten son of Ood,** but St John's addition to 
and interpretation of it : and the Baptist's reply to the Jews (iil 27) hardly stretcbea 
to the end of the chapter ; but from yer. 81 to the end are the narrator's owa And 
not less is it his maimer thus to guard against an erroneous interpretation : in Bei^gel's 
words, Ubique occarrit Johannes interpretatiooi uniitTO. OH zzL 21. 
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supposed, but the atoning death of Christ was that whioh should bind 
together all men into one fellowship: ^4, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me." The law was rather a wall of 
separation -, it was only that death which could knit together. We maj 
compare Ephes. iL 13—22, as the great commentary of St. Paul on 
these words of St. John.* Ihe term ^ children of €hd^^ is probably 
applied here by anticipation, — those that, through obeying his call when 
it reached them, should become hereafter his diildren. Exactly in the 
same way, and in a parallel passage, Christ says, ^ Other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold," (John x. 16,) others that should be his 
sheep. There is perhaps a subordinate sense in which they might be 
termed the children of God already, — they were the nobler natures, 
although now run wild, among the heathen, — ^the '' sons of peace" that 
should receive the message of peace; (liuke x. 6;) in a sense^ ^of 
the truth," even while they were sharing much of the felsehood round 
them, so ^' of the truth" that, when the King of truth came and lift;ed 
up his banner in the world, they gladly ranged themselves under it 
(John xriii. 37; cf. Luke viii. 15; John iii. 19 — ^21.) 

It had now come to a solemn decree on the part of the Sanhedrim, 
that Jesus should be put to death, and from that day forth there were 
continual counsels among them how his death might be brought about : 
but he, whose hour was not yet come, withdrew himself awhile from 
their malice to the neighborhood of the desert country lying north- 
ward of Jerusalem, there to abide, till the approach of the Passover 
should bring him back to the dty, to supply at length the true Paschal 
Lamb. 

In the ancient Church there was ever found, besides the literal, an 
allegorical interpretation of this and the two other murades of the like 
kind. As Christ raises those that are naturally dead, so also does he 
quicken them that are spiritually dead ; and the history of this miracle, 
as it abounds the most in detaUs, so was it the most fruitftil field on 
which the allegorists exercised their skill. Here they found the whole 
process of the sinner's restoration from the death of sin to a perfect 
spiritual life shadowed forth; and these allegories are often rich in 
manifold adaptations of the history, as beautiful as they are ingenious, 
to that which it is made to set out.f Nor was this all ; for these three 

* It ifl notable that the word kdvo^ is here more than onee used for the Jewish 
nation. In general this is the word used for the Qentiles, and " the people* are 
honored with the title of %a6^t as at Luke il 82. Bengel thinks it not accidental : 
Johannes non jam appellat Xabv popolum, politic ezspirante. 

f See, for instance, Acausninc, QumaL S8, qo. 65 ; BnurAan, Jh Auum^ Snrn, 4 
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Kudngs firom the dead were often contemplated not apart, not as each 
portraying exactly the same truth, but in their connection with one 
another; as setting forth one and the same truth under different and 
suocessiye aspects. It was observed how we have the record of three 
persons that were restored to lifb,— one, the daughter of Jairus, being 
raised fix)m the bed ; another, the son of the widow, from the bier ; and 
lastly, Lazarus, from the grave. And it is even thus, men said, that 
Christ raises ^to newness of life sinners of all degrees ; not only those 
who have just fallen away firom truth and holiness, like the maiden who 
had just expired, and in whom, as with a taper just extinguished, it 
was by comparison easy to kindle a vital flame anew; — but he raises 
also them who, like the young man borne out to his burial, have been 
some little while dead in their trespasses. Nor has he even yet ex- 
hausted his power ; for he quickens them also who, like Lazarus, have 
lain long festering in their sins, as in the corruption of the grave, who 
were not merely dead, but buried, — ^with the stone of evil customs and 
evil habits laid to the entrance of their tomb, and seeming to forbid all 
egress thence :* even this he rolls away, and bids them to come forth, 
loosing the bands of their sins ;f so that anon we see them sitting down 
with the Lord at his table, there where there is not the foul odor of 
the grave, but where the whole house is full of the sweet fragrance of 
the ointment of Christ.J (John xii. 1 — 3.) 

* Gregory the Great (Moral. ^ L 22, & 16): Yeni foras; ut Dimimm homo in 
peocato 8UO mortuus, et per molem malsB consuetudiais jam sepultus, quia intra con- 
edentiam suam abeoonsus jacet per nequitiam, A semetipso foras exeat per confes- 
siooem. Mortuo enim, Yeni foras, dicitar, ut ab excuaatione atque occultatione pec- 
cati ad accuaationem suam ore proprio exire proyocetur. And he refers to 2 Sam. 
zil IS. Thus, too, the Christian poet : — 

Extra portam jam delatum, 
Jam foetentem, tamulaium, 
Vittaligat, lapis urge! ; 
Bed si jabes, hie resnrget. 
Jabe, lapis reTolretiir, 
Jabe, Titta dirompetur, 
Exitnrus aesclt moraa, 
Poslquam damaa; Exi foras. 

f Sometimes Augustine makes the stone to be the Law. Thus In Ev, Jok^ 
Tract, 49 : Quid eat ergo, Lapidem remoyete ?. . . .Littera ocddens, quasi lapis est 
premens. Remoyete, inquit, lapidem. Remoyete Lcg^ pondus, Gratiam prflsdicate. 
And, '* Loote him and let him go^ is sometimes referred to the release from Church 
censures. It was Christ's word which quickened the dead ; yet afterwards he used 
men for the restoring entire freedom of action to him whom he had quickened. Thos 
Augustine, Enarr, in Pt. d 21 ; and Berm, 98, c S : Hie suscitayit mortuum, illi 
Bolyerunt ligatum. 

X We nowhere find the other raisings from the dead as affording Bubjects for 
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early Ohriitian Art ; bat thia most freqaently, and in all its ftagea. Sometimei k 
is Martha kneeling at the feet of Jesiu ; aometimet the Lord is toaching with his 
wonder-staff the head of Lasarus, who is placed nprigfat^ (which is a mistake, and 
a transfer of Egyptian customs to Jadiea,) and rolled np as a mommy, (whidi was 
nearly correct,) in a niche of the grotto; sometimes he is coming forth from thence 
at the word of the Lord. (Muxntxr, Sinnbildtn d, alt, Chrut, t. 2, pi 08.) From 
a sermon of Asterius we learn that it was a custom in his time, and Ohryaostom tella 
us it was the same among the wealthy Byzantmes, to hare this and many other mir- 
acles of our Lord woren on their garments. " Here mayest thon see," aays Aaterioa 
** the marriage in Galilee and the waterpota, the impotent man that carried hia bed 
on hia ahoulders, the blind man that was healed with day, the woman that had an 
issue of blood and toudied the hem of his garment^ the awakened Lasama ; and 
with this they count themselyes pious, and to wear garmenta well-pleaaing to God." 
How doao on the edge of not unlike auperatitiona do we find ounelyea at this day. 



XXX. 

THE OPENING THE EYES OF TWO BLIND MEN NEAR JERICHO. 

Matt. xx. 29 — 34; Marx x. 46—62 ; Ldkk xtuL 85—^8. 

This is one of the events in the life of our Lord which has put the 
ingenuity of Scripture harmonists to the stretch. The apparent discre- 
pancies which it is their task to reconcile are these. St. Matthew 
makes our Lord to have restored sight to ttoo blind men, and this as he 
was going out of Jericho. St. Luke appears at first sight to contradict 
both these facts, for he makes the cure to have taken place at his 
coming nigh to the city, and the healed to have been but one ; while 
St. Mark seems to stand between them, holding in part to one of his 
fellow Evangelists, in part to the other. He with St Luke names but 
one whose eyes were opened, but consents with St. Matthew in placing 
the miracle, not at the entering into, but the going out from, Jericho, so 
that the narratives curiously cross and interlace one another. To 
escape all difficulties of this kind there is of course the ready expedient 
always at hand, that the sacred historians are recording different events, 
and that therefore there is nothing to reconcile, although oftentimes this 
is an escape from difficulties of one kind, which only really involves 
in far greater embarrassments of another. Thus, accepting this solu- 
tion, we must believe that twice, or even thrice, in the immediate 
neighborhood of Jericho, our Lord was besought in almost the same 
words by blind beggars on the wayside for mercy ; — that on every 
occasion there was a multitude accompanying him, who sought to 
silence the vociferations of the claimants, but did only cause them to 
cry the more ; — ^that in each case Jesus stood still and demanded what 
they wanted; — that in each case they made the same reply in very 
nearly the same words ; — and a great deal more. All this is so unna- 
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tural, so improbable, so unlike any thing of actual life, so unlike the 
infinite yariety which the Gospel incidents present, that any aolulkm 
seems preferable to this. 

There are three apparently discordant accounts, none of them en- 
tirely agreeing with any other ; but they can at once be reduced to two 
by that rule, which in all reconciliations of parallel histories must be 
held fast, namely, that the silence of one narrator is not to be assumed 
as the contradiction of the statement of another ; thus St. Mark* and 
St. Luke, making especial mention of one blind man, do not contradict 
St. Matthew, who mentions two. There remains only the difficulty that 
by one Evangelist the healing is placed at the Liord's entering into the 
city, by the others at his going out. This is not, I think, sufficient to 
justify a duplication of the fact.f Nor have I any doubt that Bengel, 
with his usual happy tact, has selected the right recondliation of the 
difficulty ;{ namely, that one cried to him as he drew near the city,§ 
but that he did not cure him then, but on the morrow at his going out 
of the city cured him together with the other, to whom in the meanwhile 
he had joined himself, — the Evangelist relating by prolepsis, as is so 
common with all historians, the whole of the event where he first intro- 



* Augfustine {De Oofu, Evanff^ L 2, c. 65) : Prooul dabio itaqne Bartimieiis iste 
Tinuei filios ex aliqoA magoft felicitate dejectus, notisaimiB et famoMAsimA miaem 
fuit, qu6d Don solClm cascua, verilUn etiam mendicos sedebat Hioc est ergo quod 
ipsum fiolCim voluit commemorare Marcus, cajus illuminatio tarn claram fiunam hnic 
miractdo oomparavit, quAm erat illios nota calamitae. Cfl Quasi, Evang. L 2, cl 4& 

f Some, indeed, equally in old times and in modem, have seen themselves boond 
m to such a conclusion: — thus Augustine {De Cent. Evanff,, L 2, & 66), who express- 
es himself strongly on the matter ; Lightfoot (ffamumy of the 2^, T., sect 69) ; and, 
in our own time, Mr GreswelL On the other hand, Tbeophylact, Chrysostom, Mal- 
donatus, Grotius, have with more or less confidence maintained that we have here 
but one and the same event 

X Bengel: Marcus unum commetnorat Bartim®um, insigniorem, (x. 46,) eun- 
demque Lucas (xviil 85) innnit, qui transponenda historiie oocasionem exinde habait^ 
quod cfficorum alter, Jesu Hierichuntem intrante, in viA notitiam divini hujus media 
acquisivit Salvator dum apud Zaodueum pranderet, vel pernootaret potius, Barii- 
mseo cfficorum alter, quem Matthsus adjungit, interim assodatus eet I obeerve 
Maldonatus had already fallen upon the same. 

§ The explanation of Grotius is, that iv r^ iyytCeiv of Luke does not necessarily 
mean, and does not here mean. When he was drawing near to, but. When he was in 
the neighborhood of, — and that this nearness to the city might equally have been, 
and in this case was, the nearness of one who had just departed /rem the city, and 
not that of one who was now advancing to the city. But, to set aside whether the 
words can mean this, the narrative, which follows, of Zaccheus, (introduced with a 
KiU elae?S6vf) is wholly against the supposition that St Lake means to sigmfy bj 
those words that the Lord was now Uming Jerioba 
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dnoes it, ratiier than, by cutting it in two halves, preserve indeed a 
more painful accuracy, yet lose tiie total effect which the whole narra- 
tive related at a breath would possess. 

The cxy with which these blind men sought to attract the pity of 
Clurist was on their part a recognition of his dignity as the Messiah ; for 
this name, ^ Son ofDavid,^* was the popular designation of the Messiah. 
There was therefore upon their part a double confession of futh, first 
that he could heal them, and secondly, not merely as a prophet from 
God, but as the Prophet, as the one who should come, according to the 
words of Isaiah, to give sight to the blind. In the case of the man blind 
from his birth, (John ix.) we have the same confessions, but following, 
and not preceding the cure, and with intervals between ; so that first he 
acknowledges him as a prophet, (ver. 17,) and only later as the 
Messiah, (ver. 38.) 

And here the explanation has been sometimes found of the rebukes 
which they met from the multitude, who would fi&in have had them to 
hold their peace. These, it has been said, desired to hinder their 
crying, because they grudged to hear given unto Jesus this title of 
honor, which they were not themselves prepared to accord him.* This 
passage will then bo very much a parallel to Luke xix. 39 ; only that 
there the Pharisees would have Christ himself to rebuke those that were 
glorifying him and giving him honor, while here the multitude take the 
rebuking into their own hands. Yet I hardly think the explanation 
good. It was quite in the spirit of the envious malignant Pharisees to 
be vexed with those Messianic salutations, ^' Blessed be the King, that 
cometh in the name of the Lord ;^' but these well-meaning multitudes, 
rude and for the most part spiritually undeveloped, as no doubt they 
were, were yet exempt from those spiritual malignities. We never 
trace aught of this kind in them, but rather in the main a sympathy 
with the Lord ; it was not they who said that his mirades were wrought 
in the power of Beelzebub ; but they glorified God because of them. 
And here, too, I cannot doubt but that it was out of an intention of 
honoring Christ that they sought to silence what appeared to them these 
ill-timed and unmannerly clamors. It may be that he was teaching as 
he went, and they would not have him interrupted. 

But their endeavors to suppress the crying of these blind men pro- 
fited nothing : on the contrary, " tht^f cried the more, wying. Have tnercy 
on us, tliou Son of David.^^ Many admirable homiletic applications of 
this portion of the history have been made. Hero, it has been often 

* Hilary (Comm. in MaUK, in loc.) : Deoique eoa turba objaifat, quia aeerhd A 
atOB audiimt quod aegabaat, Domiaum atie Dand Filioa. 
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said, is the history of many a soul : when a man is first in earnest about 
his salvation, and begins to cry that his eyes may be opened, that be 
may walk in his light who is the Light of men, when he begins to de- 
spise the world and to be careless about riches, he will find infinite 
hinderances, and these not from professed enemies of the Gospel of 
Christ, but from such as seem, like this multitude, to be with Jesus and 
on his side. Even they will try to stop his mouth, and to hinder an 
earnest crying to him.* And then, with a stroke from the life, Augus- 
tine makes further application in the same direction of the words which 
follow in ^St. Mark, who, speaking as but of one that cried, says, ^'-And 
Jestts stood still, and commanded him to be called. And they called the 
blind man^ saying unto him, Be of good comfort^ rise ; he calleth thee H 
For, he observes, this too repeats itself oflen in the spiritual history of 
men's lives. If a man will only despise these obstacles from a world 
which calls itself Christian, and overcome them ; if despite of all he 
will go on, until Christ is evidently and plainly with him, then they 
who began by reprehending, will finish by applauding ; they who at 
first said, He is mad, will end with saying, " He is a saint."f 

* Augustine (Serm, 849, c 6) : Reprehensuri sunt nos, .... qua^ dileetores nostri, 
homines Mecularcs, amantes terrain, sapientes pulverem, nihil de ccelo ducented, auras 
liberas corde, nare carpentcs : reprehcnsuri sunt nos procul dubio, atque dicturi, si 
viderint uos ista bumana^ ista terrena contemnere ; Quid pateris t quid insanis f Turba 
ilia est contradicens, ne cseus claract. Et aliquanti Christiani sunt, qui prc^ibeot 
vivere Christian^, quia et ilia turba cum Christo ambulabat, et Tociferantein hominem 
ad Christum ac lucem desidcrantem, ab ipsius Christi beneficio prohibebat. Sunt tales 
Christiani, sed vincamus illos, Yivamus bene, et ipsa vita sit vox nostra ad Christum. 
And again, Serm. 88, c 13, 14: Incipiat mundum contemnere, inopi sua distribuere, 
pro nihilo habere qua) homines amant, contemnat injurias, .... si quis ei abatulerit 
sua, non repetat ; si quid alieni abstulerit, reddat quadruplum. Cum ista facere coeperit, 
omnes sui cognati, affines, amici commoveutur. Quid insanis f Nimius es ; numquid 
alii non sunt Christiani 9 Ista stultitia est, ista dementia est. Et csetera talia turba 
damat, oe coeci clament . . . Bonos Christianos, verd studiosos, yolcntes facere priecepta 
Dei, Christiani mali et tepidi prohibent. Turba ipsa quae cum Domino est prohibet 
clamantes, id est, prohibet bene operantes, ne perseverando sanentur. Gregory the 
Great gives it another turn, saying (Horn. 2 in Evang.) : Sspe namque dum converti 
ad Dominum post perpetrata vitia Yolumus, dum contra Iubc eadem exorare vitia quas 
perpetravimus, conamur, occurrunt cordi phantasmata peccatorum quie fedmus, mentis 
nostra aeiem reverberant, confundunt animum, et vocem nostrsB deprecationis prcmunt 
Qua) prcBibant ergo, increpabant eum, ut taceret .... In se, ut suspicor, rccognosdi 
unusquisque quod dicimus : quia dum ab hoc mundo animum ad Deum mutamus, dum 
ad orationis opus convertimur, ipsa qua prius delectabiliter gessimus, importuna postea 
atque gravia in oratione qostr& toleramus. Vix eorum cogitatio manu sancti desiderii 
ab ocuUs cordis abigitur ; vix eorum phantasmata per pcenitentio* lamenta superantur. 

f Augustine (Serm. 88, c. 17): Cum quisque Christianus cceperit bene virerc.fer- 
vere bonis operibus^mundumque contemnere, in ipsi novitate operum suorum patitoi 
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At this cry of theirs " Jesus stood still^^'* arrested, as ever, by the 
cry of need, " and called them ;" or, in the words of St. Mark, (x. 49,) 
who throughout tells but of the one, " commanded him to he called. And 
he, casting atxmy his garment^^'' to the end that he might obey with the 
greater expedition, and that he might be hindered by nothing, " rose and 
came to Jesus ;" — in this ridding himself of all which would have been 
in his way, used often as an example for every soul which Jesus has 
called, that it should in like manner lay aside every weight and what- 
ever would hinder it from coming speedily to him. (Matt. xiii. 44, 46 ; 
Phil. iii. 7.) The Lord's question, " What wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee /" is, in part, an expression of his readiness to aid, a comment 
in act upon his own words, spoken but a little while before, " The Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister ;" (Matt, xx, 
28,) in part uttered for the calling out into yet livelier exercise the faith 
and expectation of the petitioner. (Matt. ix. 28.) The man, whose 
cry has been hitherto a vague general cry for mercy, now singles out 
the blessing which he craves, declares the channel in which he desires 
that this mercy may run,* and makes answer, ^^ Lord, that I might re- 
ceive my sight.^'* Only St. Matthew mentions the touching of the eyes 
which were to be restored to vision, and only St. Luke the word of 
power, the " Receive thy sight^^ by which the cure was effected. The 
man, who had hitherto been tied to one place, now used aright his re- 
stored eyesight; for he used it to follow Jesus in the way, and this 
with the free outbreaks of a thankful heart, himself " glorifying God^ 
and being the occasion that others glorified his name as well. (Acts 
iii. 8—10.) 

reprehensores et contradictores frigidos Christianoa. Si autem perseyerayerit, et eoa 
superaycrit perdurando, et non defecerit k bonis operibus ; iidem ipsi jam obseqnen- 
tar, qui ant^ prohibebant Tamdia cnim corripiunt et perturbaut et vetant, quamditt 
sibi cedi posse pnasumunt Si autem victi faerint peraeyerantiA profidentium, coo- 
yertuot se et dicere incipiunt, Magnos homo, sanctus homo, felix cui Deus concesait 
HoDorant, gratulantur, benedicunt, laudant ; quomodo ilia turba qusB cum Domino 
erant Ipsa prohibebat ne cjBci clamarent ; sed postquam ill! ita clamayerunt, nt 
mererentur audiri, et impetrare misericordiam Domini, ipsa turba rursum dicit, Vocat 
yos Jesua Jam et hortatores fiunt, qui paulo ante corriplebant ut tacerent 

♦ Gregory the Great, {Uijm. 2 in Evang^) commenting on this request of tbeiri^ 
bids us to make request for the same, and in like manner to eoncenirate our petitions 
on the greatest thing of all : Non falsas divitias, non terrena dona, non fugitiyot 
honores & Domino, sed lueem qussramus ; nee lucem qua loco clauditur, quss tem- 
pore fioitur, qu» noctium interruptione yariatur, quie i nobis communiter cum 
pecoribus cemitur : sed lucem quseramus, quam yidere cum solis Angelis possimui^ 
quam nee initium inchoat, nee finis angustat 
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THE WITHERING OF THE FBUITLESS FIG-TREE. 

Maix xxL 17—22; Mask xl 12—14, 20—24. 

This miracle was wrought upon the Monday of the week of Passion. 
On the Sunday of Palms our blessed Lord had made his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, and in the evening, — since even now his hour, 
though close at hand, was not altogether come, — he retired from the 
snares and pcrQs of the city to the safer Bethany, to the house probably 
of those sisters whom he had so lately enriched with a restored brother, 
and there passed the night On the morning of Monday, as he was 
returning from Bethany to his ministry in the city very early, indeed 
before sunrise, the word against the fig-tree was spoken. That same 
evening he with his disciples went back to Bethany to lodge there, but 
probably at so late an hour that the darkness prevented these from 
marking the effects which had followed upon that word. It was not till 
the morning of Tuesday that *^ they saw the fig-tree dried up from tk$ 
roots" Such is the exact order of the circumstances, in the telling of 
which St. Mark shows himself a more accurate observer of times than 
the first Evangelist; — ^not, indeed, that this gives him any superiority; 
our advantage is that we have both narrations : — St. Matthew's, who was 
concerned for the inner idea, and hurried on to that, omitting ciroum- 
Btances which came between, that he might present the whole event at 
a single glance, in a single picture, without the historical perspective, — 
of which he at no time takes so much note, his gifls and his aim being 
different ; — ^and also St Mark's, who was concerned likewise for the 
picturesque setting forth of the truth in its external details, as it was 
linked with times and with places, as it gradually unfolded itself befiure 
the eyes of men. 
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But while such dificrences as these are easily set at one, and they 
who enhance them into difficulties are the true Pharisees of history, 
straining at gnats and swallowing camels, there are other and undoubted 
difficulties in this narrative, and those not unworthy of consideration. 
And this first, that our Lord, knowing as by his divine power he must, 
that there were no figs upon that tree, should yet have gone to seek 
them there, should have made to his disciples as though he had expected to 
find them. It might be anxiously asked in what way this was consistent 
with the perfectness of sincerity and truth. Slight as would have been 
the deceit, yet, if it was such, it would trouble the clearness of our 
image of him, whom we conceive of as the absolute Lord of truth. It 
is again perplexing, that he should have treated the tree as a moral 
agent, punishing it as though unfruitfulness was any guilt upon its part* 
This would be in itself perplexing, but becomes infinitely more so by 
the notice which St. Mark inserts, and which indeed our acquaintance 
with the order of the natural year would, without this notice, have sug- 
gested, that it was not then the time of figs : so that at the time when 
they could not seasonably be expected, he sought, and was displeased at 
failing to find them. For, whatever the under-meaning might have 
been in treating the tree as a moral agent, and granting that to have 
been entirely justified, yet does it seem again entirely lost and ob- 
scured, when it was thus put out of the power of the tree to be other- 
wise than it was, namely, without fruit. For the symbol must needs 
be carried through : if by a figure we attribute guilt to the tree for not 
having fruit, we must be consistent, and show that it might liave had 
such, — that there was no just and sufficient excuse why it should have 
been without this. 

Upon the first point, that the Lord went to the tree, appearing to 
expect that he should find fruit upon it, and yet knowing that he should 
find none, deceiving thereby tiiose who were with him, who no doubt 
believed that what he professed to look for, he expected to find, it is 
sufficient to observe that a similar charge might be made against all 
figurative teaching, whether by word or by deed : for in all such there 
is a worshipping of truth in the spirit and not in the letter ; often a 
forsaking it in the letter, for the better honoring and establishing of it in 
the spirit. A parable is told as true, and though the facts are feigned, 
yet is true, because of the deeper truth which sustains the outward 
fiibric of the story ; it is true, because it is the shrine of truth, and be- 
cause the truth which it enshrines looks through and through it. Even 
so a symbolic action is done cu real, as meaning something ; and yet, 
although not meaning the thing which it professes to mean, is no decep- 
tion, since it means something infinitely higher and deeper, of which the 
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lower action is a type, and in which that lower is lost and swallowed 
up; transfigured and transformed by the higher, whereof it is made 
the vehicle. What was it, for instance, here, if Christ meant not 
really to look for fruit on that tree, being aware that it had none! 
yet he did mean to show how it would fare with a man or with a 
nation, when God came looking from it for the fruits of righteousness, 
and found nothing but the abundant leaves of a boastful yet empty 
profession.* 

As regards the second objection, that he should have put forth his 
anger on a tree, the real objection lying at the root of this in many 
minds oftentimes is, that he should have put forth his anger at aH; 
that God should ever show himself as a punishing God; that there 
should be any such thing as the wrath of the Lamb, as the giving 
account of advantages, as a dreadful day. But seeing that such things 
are, how needful that men should not forget it : yet they might have 
forgot it, as far as the teaching of the miracles went, but for this one 
— all the others being miracles of help and of healing. And even the 
severity of this, with what mercy was it tempered ! He did not, like 
Moses and Elijah, make the assertion of God's holiness and his hatred 
of evil at the cost of many lives, but only at the cost of a single unfeel- 
ing tree. His miracles of mercy were unnumbered, and on men ; his 
miracle of judgment was but one, and on a trec.f 

* Augustine (Qu€Mt. Evang^ L 2, c. 61) : Non enim omne quod fingimus menda- 
cium est : sed quando id fingimus, quod nihil significat, tunc est mendacium. Cihii 
autem fictio nostra referiur ad aliquam significationem, non eat mcndacium, sed aliqaa 
figura yeritatis. Alioquin omnia qua k sapientibus et Sanctis viris, vel etiam ab ipso 
Domino figuratd dicta sunt, mendacia deputabunter, quia secundiim usitatum intd- 
lectum non subsistit yeritas talibus diotis .... Sicut autem dicta, ita etiam fiicU 
finguntur sine mendacio ad aliquam rem significandam ; unde est etiam illud Domini 
quod in fid arbore qusesiyit fructum eo tempore, quo ilia poma nondum essent Noo 
enim dubium est illam inquisitionem non fuisse yeram ; quiyis enim hominum sciieti 
n non diyinitate, yel tempore, poma illam arborem non habere. Fictio igitcr qus 
ad aliquam yeritatem refertur, figura est; qu» non refertur, mcndacium est Gil 
Berm, 89, 4 — 6 : QuaBrit intelligentem, non facit errantem. 

f Hilary (Comfn. in Maith., in loc) : In eo quidem bonitatis Dominica argumen- 
tum reperiemus. Nam ubi offerre yoluit procurat«e k se salutis exemplum, yirtutia 
BU£B potestatem in humanis corporibus exercuit : spem futurorum et anim» salatcm 
curis priBscntium cegritudinum commendans : . . . nunc yer6, ubi in contumaoes formam 
seyeritatis constituebat, futuri speciem damno arboris indicayit, ut infidelitatis perica- 
lum, sine detrimento eorum in quorum redemptionem yenerat, doceretur. Thus, too, 
Grotius : Clemen tiesimus Dominus, quum innumeris miraculis sua in nos aetema bene- 
fida figur&sset, seycritatem judicii, quod infrugiferos homines manet, uno dontaaott 
aigno, idque non in homine, sed in non sensurft arbore, adumbrayit ; ut oerti essemiis 
boQoram operum sterilitatem gratin fiBdcaxidantis ademptione punirL Tbeophylaoi 
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But then, say somei it was unjust to deal thus with a tree at all, 
since that, being incapable of good or of evil, was as little a fit object 
of blame as of praise, of punishment as reward. But this very ob- 
jection does, in truth, imply that it was not unjust, that the tree was a 
thing^ which might therefore lawfully be used merely as a means 
for ends lying beyond itself. Man is the prince of creation, and all 
things else are to serve him, and then rightly fulfil their subordinate 
uses when they do serve him, — ^in their life or in their death, — yielding 
unto him fruit, or warning him in a figure what shall be the curse and 
penalty of unfruitfulness. Christ did not attribute moral responsibilities 
to the tree, when he smote it because of its unfruitfulness, but he did 
attribute to it a fitness for repres^ating moral qualities.* All our lan- 
guage concerning trees, a goad tree, a bad tree, a tree which ought to 
bear, is exactly the same continual transfer to them of moral qualities, 
and a witness for the natural fitness of the Lord's language, — the lan- 
guage indeed of an act, rather than of words. By his word, however, 
(Luke xiii. 6 — 9,f ) he had already in some sort prepared his disciples 

brings out in the aame way the ^iXavBpcnria of thb miracle ; ^tfpalvei oiv rd SMpoif, 
Iva au^povlay dvOpunov^. 

* "Witsius {Meletem Leiden.^ p. 414) expresses this excellently well: At quid 
tandem oommisit infelix arbor, ob quam rem tarn Inopinato molctaretur exitic ? Si 
yerboram proprietatem sectemur, omnino nihiL OreatarsB enim rationis expertes, nti 
yirtutis ac vitii, ita et pnemii ac pcene, propria et strietd loquentes, incapaces sunt 
Potest tamen in ereaturis istis aliquid existere, quod, analogic^ et symbolic^ quAdam 
ratione, et yitio et poons respondeat Defectus fructuum in arbore cssteroquin gene- 
rosA, succulentA, bene plantatA, frondosA, multa pollicente, symbolic^ respondet vitio 
animi degenerantis, luxuriosi, ingrati, simulati, saperbi, verft tamen virtute destituti; 
subitanea arboris ex imprecatione Ghristi arefactio, quA tollitur quidquid in arbore 
▼idebatur esse boni, analogiam quandam habet cum jusUssimA Christi vindictA, quA 
in eos animadrertit, qui benignitate scA abutuntur. QuemadmodClm igitur peocata 
lata hominum verd merentur poenam, ita Kof dvaXoyiav did potest, arborem, ita uli 
descripsimus comparatam, mereri ezitium. 

f It is very noticeable that the only timet that the fig-tree appears prominently 
in the New Testament, it appears as the sjmbol of evil ; here and at Luke xiii. S. 
Isidore of Peluaium (in Ceaxxb'b CaUna^ in loc) refers to the old tradition, that it 
was the tree of temptation in Paradise. For traditions of impurity connected with it, 
see TKRTnLLiAK,i>tf PudieiL, c. 6. Bufibo calls it arbre ind^cept; for explanation of 
which see a learned note in Sepp*b LebenJuu, v. 8, p. 226, seq. Bernard (In Cant, 
SemLf 60, 8): Maledicit ficulneas pro eo quod non invenit in eA fructum. Bene ficos, 
qua bonA licet Patriarcharum radice prodierit nunquam tamen in altum proficere^ 
numquam se humo attollere voluit, numquam respondere radid proceritate'ramorum, 
generositate florum, fioecunditate fructuum. Male prorsus tibi cum tuA radice con- 
V0nit arbor pusiUa, tortuosa, nodosa. Radix enim sancta. Quid eA dignum tula 
apparet in ramis t The Greek proverbial expressions ovutvoc dv^^, a poor streogthp 
less man, ovkivti kKuuvpia, unhelpful belp^ supply ftirther pa r alleU 
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for understanding and interpreting his act ; and the not unfrequent use 
of this very symbol in the Old Testament, as at Hos. ix. 10 ; Joel i. 7, 
must have likewise helped them to this. 

But allowing all this, do not the words of St. Mark, ^^for tha Unu cf 
Jigs was not yet^^'* acquit the tree even of this figurative guilt ; does not 
the fact thus mentioned defeat the symbol, and put it, so to speak, in 
contradiction with itself ?— does it not perplex us as regards our Lord's 
conduct, that he should have looked for figs, when they could not have 
been there ; — that ho should have been as though indignant, wh^i he 
did not find them ? The simplest, and as it appears to me, the entirelj 
satisfying explanation of this difficulty is the following. At that early 
period of the year, March or April, neither leaves nor fruit were natu- 
rally to be looked for on a fig-tree, (the passages often quoted to the con- 
trary not making out, as I think, their point,*) nor in ordinary drcum- 



* Moreover, all the explanations which go to prove that, according to the natml 
order of things, in a climate like that of Palestine, there might have been, even at this 
early time of the year, figs on that tree, either winter figs which had survived tiH 
spring, or the early figs of spring themselves, all these, ingenious as they often are, yet 
seem to me beside the matter. For without entering further into the question, whether 
they prove their point or not, they shatter upon that oh ydQ ^ natpdc ovkov, of Si Mark ; 
from which it is plain that no such calculation of probabilities brought the Lord thither, 
but those abnormal leaves, which he counted might have been accompanied with ab- 
normal fruit. Four or five dealings with these words have been proposed, by whidi 
it is sought to make them not mean that which they bear upon their firont, and so to 
disencumber the passage of difficulties, with which otherwise, according to the ordinary 
interpretations, it is laden. To begin then with the worst, it is, I think, that whidi 
places a note of interrogation at the end of these words, and makes the sacred histo- 
rian to burst out in an exclamation of wonder at the harrenness of the fig-tree, — " For 
was it not the ti me of figs T But this sort of passionate narration — ^this supplying the 
reader with his feelings ready made, his wonder, his abhorrence, his admiraUoii — it 
that, the uniform absence of which is, perhaps, one of the very most striking features 
of the Gospel narratives, and which, therefore, it is impossible could have found place 
here. To pass on to one scarcely better, though certainly more ingenious ; it is that 
which Daniel Heinsius first proposed, and to which EnatchbuU, Gataker, and othen^ 
have assented. His help is in a different pointing and accenting of the passage, as 
thus, oi ydif $v, Koipdc, ovkqv ** for where he was, it was the season of figs," — in the mild 
climate of Judsaa, where, as we know, the fruits of the earth ripened nearly a month 
earlier than in Galilee. But all MSS. and ancient versions are opposed to this view 
of the passage ; and to express ibi loci by o^ ydg iv is a very questionable proceeding. 
Deyling (06m. 8ae., v. 8, p. 2*77) supports an explanation which is preferable to thia 
He makes ov := olirOf and Kotpoc = tempus colligendi fiructAs, the time for the gather- 
ing the figs. Their harvest had not yet arrived ; therefore the Lord could reasonably 
have looked for some upon the tree ; and the words will be an explanation, not of 
the words " he found nothing but leave$,* immediately going before, bat of hia earlier 
mentioned going to the tree, expecting to find fruit thereon. This explaoatioo hat 
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Btanoes would any one have sought them there. But that tree, by put- 
ting forth leaves, made pretension to be something more than others, to 
have fruit upon it, seeing that in the fig-tree the fruit appears before 
the leaves.* This tree, so to speak, vaunted itself to be in advance of 

Kuinoel, Wetstein, and others, upqo its side. The fiict of the remoteness of the words 
to which this clause will refer, is Dot fatal to this meaning, for similar instances might 
be adduced from St. Mark, as zyL 8, 4 ; and zii. 12, where the words, ** for they knew 
that he had spoken against them," are an explanation of the fact that they sought to 
lay hold on him, not of their fearing the people. Bat Kcupdc tuv KcifyirOv^ (Matt xzl 
S4, c£ Luke zx. 10,) on which the upholders of this scheme greatly rely, means the 
time of the ripe fruits, and not the time for their ingathering. 

That, however, which has found more &yor than any of these, and which Ham- 
mond, D*Outrein, and many more have embraced, would make Kaip6^=zK(updc el^opoc, 
and would understand St Mark to be saying, It was an unfayorable season (or figs. 
A yery old, although almost unnoticed reading, 6 yUp Kcupd^ oIk iv a6K(jv, would be 
still more favorable to this explanation. Tet still we want some example of KoipSc 
alone being used as == Kaipdc e^poct for Matt xiii. 80, Luke xx. 10, which are some- 
times adduced, do not satisfy. This, slightly modified, is Olshausen's meaning, and 
that of a writer in the Theol. Stnd. ufid Krit^ 1848, p. 181, wq. These do not make 
Kcupo^ exactly " season," since the season for the chief crop, whether good or bad, had 
not yet arrived, and therefore there would be no room for expressing a judgment 
about it ; but they take it in the senM of weather, temperature ; xaipoc = tempos 
opportunum. If there had been favorable weather, that is> such as had been at once 
moist and warm, there would have f)een figs on the tree ; not indeed the general crop, 
bat the ficus praecox, (see Flint. //. iV., 1. 16, c. 10,) the early spring fig, which was 
oountcd an especial delicacy, (*" the fig» that are first ripe,** Jer. xxiv. 2,) and to whidi 
Isaiah alludes (xxviil 4) as ** the hatty fruit brfore the mmmer^ which when he that 
looketh upon it seeth, while it is yet in his hand, he eateth it up" (cf. Hoe. ix. 10) ; 
or if not these the late winter fig, which Shaw mentions (Wnnca*8 Real Worterbueht 
a. T. Feigenbamn) as first ripening after the tree has lost its leaves, and hanging on 
the tree, in a mild season, into the spring. The writer in the TheoL Stud. u. Krit, 
has certainly brought a passage much to the point in support of this view of xatpSf 
as favorable weather. It is this, from the Secuba of Euripides, — 

OIkovp detviVf el yfi fthf kok^ 
TvxoOaa KMpov BeoOev, ei araxw ^pet, 
Xpttarij ^, dfiopToikf iv xp^^ abri^ rvxehf, 
Kaxdv diSoai Kopnov. 

Upon KcupoQ here, Matthio says : Quum «aip6c omnia complectatur, qose alicui rei 
opportuna e« consentanea sunt, hoc loco propria significat onmia ea, qu» agris, at 
fructus ferant, aocommodata sunt, ut pluviam, cobU conunodam temperiem, quo sensa 
accepisse Euripidem ex adjecto BtoOev patet Tet allowing all this, there is a long 
step between it and proving Koipbg o^kuv to be = tempos opportunum ficia The 
great advantage of the exposition given in the text is, that it requires no violence to 
be done to the words, but takes them in that sense in which every one, but for diffi- 
colties which seem to follow, would take them. 

• Pliny (if. JV; L 16, c 49): Si demom Mriat Mom naaoitar qoAm pomnm. 
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all the other trees, challenged the passer-by that he should come and 
refresh himself with its fruit Yet when the Lord accepted its chal- 
lenge, and drew near, it proved to be but as the others, without fruit as 
they ; for indeed, as the Evangelist observes, the time of figs had not 
yet arrived, — its fault, if one may use the word, lying in its pretension, 
in its making a show to nm before the rest, when it did not so indeed. 
It was condemned, not so much for having no fruit, as for this, that not 
having fruit, it clothed itself abundantly with leaves, with the foliage 
which, being there, did, according to the natural order of the trce^s de- 
velopment, give pledge and promise that fruit should be found on it, if 
sought. 

And this will then exactly answer to the sin of Israel, which under 
this tree was symbolized, — ^that sin being not so much that they were 
without fruit, as that they boasted of so much. Their true fruit, the 
true fruit of any people before the Incarnation, would have been to own 
that they had no fruit, that without Christ, without the incarnate Son 
of God, they could do nothing ; to have presented themselves before 
God, bare and naked and empty altogether. But this was exactly what 
Israel refused to do. Other nations might have nothing to boast of, but 
they by their own showing had much.* And yet on closer inspection^ 
the reality of righteousness was as much wanting on their part as any 
where besides. 

And how should it have been otherwise % ^^for the time of fign ww 
not yet;^^ — the time for the bare stock and stem of humanity to array 
itself in bud and blossom, with leaf and fruit, had not come, till its 
ingrafling on the nobler stock of the true Man. All which anticipated 
this, which would say that it could be any thing or do any thing other- 
wise than in him and by him, was deceitful and premature. The other 
trees had nothing, but they did not pretend to have any thing ; this tree 
had nothing, but it gave out that it had much. So was it severally with 
Gentile and with Jew. The Gentiles were bare of all fruits of right- 
eousness, but they owned it ; the Jews were bare, but they vaunted that 
they were full. The Gentiles were sinners, but they hypocrites and pre- 
tenders to boot, and by so much further from the kingdom of God, and 
more nigh unto a curse.f Their guilt was not that they had not the 
perfect fruits of faith, for it was not the season for such ; the time of these 

* It is not a little remarkable that it was with the fig-leaves that in Paradise 
Adam attempted to deny his nakedness, and to present himself as other than a sinner 
before God. (Oea iil 7.) 

f Wiia\iB(Mel€tem, Leiden, p. 416) : Folia sunt jactatio Legis, templi, cnlt^ 
cserimoaiarum, pietatis deniqne et sanctimoni«, quarum se specie valdd effierebant 
FVnctns sunt resipisoentia, fides^ maotitas, qaibua carebant 
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I ntyt jet ; but that, not having, they so boastiully gave out that they 
had, — not that they were not healed, but that, being unhealed, they 
counted themselves whole. The Law would have done its work, the 
very work for which God ordained it, if it had stripped them of these 
boastful leaves, or rather had prevented them from ever putting them 
ibrth. 

Here, then, according to this explanation, there is no difficulty either 
in the Lord's going to the tree at that unseasonable time,— -he would 
not have gone, but for those deceitful leaves which announced that fruit 
was there, — ^nor in the (symbolical) punishment of the unfruitful tree at 
this season of the year, when according to the natural order it could not 
have had any. It was punished not for being without fruit, but for pro- 
claiming by the voice of those leaves that it had such, — not for being 
barren, but for bdng false. And this was the guilt of Israel, a guilt so 
much deeper than the guilt of the nations. The attentive study of the 
epistle to the Romans supplies the true key to the right understanding 
of this miracle ; such passages especially as iL 3, 17 — ^27 ; x. 3, 4, 21 ; 
xi. 7, 10. Nor should that remarkable parallel, Ezek. xvii. 24: '^And 
all the trees of the field shall know that I the Lord . . . have dried up the 
green tree and made the dry tree to flourish," be left out of account.* 
And then the sentence, "iVb man eat fruit of thee hereafier for ever^^ 
will be just the reversal of the blessing that in them all nations of the 
earth should be blessed — ^the symbolic counterstroke to the ratification 
of the Levitical priesthood, through the putting forth, by Aaron's rod, of 
bud and blossom and fruit in a night. Henceforth the Jewish synagogue 
is' stricken with a perpetual barrenness ;f it once was every thing, but 
now it is nothing, to the world ; it stands apart, like a thiilg forbid ; 
what little it has, it communicates to none ; the curse has come upon it^ 
that no man henceforward shall eat firuit of it for ever.| 

* It Is potable, aad some haye tlioiiglit; tliat our Lord has another aUusioo to 
vfast here he bad done ia tbose other woMii oilim,**lS they do these things in a 
green tree, what shell be done io the dry T (Lnke zziil 81 ;) if Gk>d so dealt with 
him * a green tree,** full of sap, fall of life, if he thus braised and put him to pain» 
how should he deal with Israel after the flesh, a ** dry" tree, withered and dried up 
under the power of that curse whieh had been spoken against it t 

f Witsius (Meletem, Leiden., p. 416) : Parabolica ficAs maledietio significayit, fu- 
turum esse ut populus IsraSlitieus, justd Dei indignatione, omni rigore et suceo spiri- 
tualis fcBConditatis priretur, et quia fructus bonorum operum proferre isthoc tempore 
noluit, dein nee possit Ac reluti maledicUonie sententiam ficOs arefkcUo protUma 
ezcepit, sic et Judieorum natio, moz post spretum protervd Messiam, examit 

i Augustine brings out often and rery strikingly the figurative character of thia 
miracle ;— though, with most other expositors, he misses what seems to me the chief 
stress of this tMe*8 (symbolic) guilt, and that which drew on It 4he .carse, namely, its 
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And jet this ^for fver" has its merciful limitatioiif wben we oomf 
to transfer the cnrse from the tree to that of which the tree was as a 
living parable; a limitation which the word itself* ^rors and allows; 
which lies hidden in it, to be revealed in due time. N<Hie shall eat fhiit 
of that tree to the end of the present fioon, not nntil these ^ times (^ the 
Gentiles" are fulfilled. A day indeed will come when Israel, which now 
sajs, '^I am a dry tree," shall consent to that word of its true Lord, 
which of old it denied, '^ From me is thy fruit found," and shall be ar- 
rayed with the ridiest foliage and fruit of all the trees of the field. 
The Lord, in his great discourse upon the last things (Matt xxiv.) im- 
plies this, when he gives this commencing conversion of the Jews under 
the image of the re-clothing of the bare and withered fig-tree with leaf 
and bud, as the sign of the breaking in of the new aeon, which he does, 
saying, ^^ Now learn a parable of the fig-tree. When his brandi is yetf 
tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer is nigh : so like- 
wise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know that it is near, even at 
the doors." (ver. 32, 38.) 

It would appear from St. Matthew that some beginnings of the threat- 
ened withering began to show themselves, almost as soon as the word 
of the Lord was spoken ; a shuddering fear may have run through all 
the leaves of the tree, which was thus stricken at its heart But it was 
not till the next morning, as the disciples returned, that they took note 

mnniog before its tiine, and by its leayes proclaimiiig it bad fimit, when its tme part 
and that which the season would ha^e justified, would have been to present itself 
with neither. He, in the following quotations, otherwise so admirable, makes its bar- 
renness, contrasted with its pomp of leaves, to be the stress of its &ult, putting out 
of sight the vfUimelineu of those leaves and of that pretence of firuit which is the most 
important element in the whole. Thus (Serm. 77, c. 6) : Etiam ipsa qua & Domino 
ftcta sunt, aliquid signifioantia erant, quasi verba, si did potest, visibilia et aliquid 
sig^ficantia. Quod mazimd apparet in eo quod prater tempus poma quiesivit in ar- 
bore, et quia non invenit, arbori mAledicens aridam fiBcit Hoc fiactum nisi fignratum 
acdpiatur, stultum invenitur ; prim6 quasisse poma in ill4 arbore, quando tempos non 
erat ut essent in ullA arbore : deinde si pomonim jam tempos esset, non habere poma 
qua culpa arboris esset t Sed quia significabat, quarere se noo solilUa £olia, sed et 
fructum, id est, non wdLiim verba, sed et ikcta hominum, arefadendo abt sola folia in- 
venit, significayit eorum posoam, qui loqui bona possunt, £Mere bona nolnnt Of 
Berm, 98, c. 8 : Ohristos nesdebat^ quod rusticus sdebat t quod noverat arboris cultor, 
non noyerat arboris creator t Obm eigo esuriens poma quaaivit in arbore, significaTit 
se aliquid esurire, et aliquid aliud quarere ; et arborem illam sine fructu foliis 
plenam repent^ et malodixit ; et aruit. Quid arbor feoerat fructum non affsrendo t 
Qua culpa arboris infecunditas t Sed stmt qui fructum volontate dare non possunt 
Blorum est culpa sterilitas, quorum fecunditaa est voluntas. 

* Elc rdv tduva, 

t Or rather «Mfio«,*'$civ. 
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of the utter perishing of the tree, which had followed upon that word 
spoken, so that it was ^ dried up from the rooU^'* and called their Lord's 
attention to the same: ** Master^ behold the Jig-tree which thou cursedetj 
ie withered away^* Hie Lord will not let the occasion go by without 
its further lesson. What he had done, they might do the same and 
more. Faith in (rod would place them in relation with the same power 
which he wielded, so that they might do mightier things even than this 
at which they marvelled so muoh. 

* In the tone in which this obflenratioD was made, an interrogatioo was implied ; 
they would observe that it was so^ and ask of him how it was sa Tliis is yet men 
evident in St Matthew's **Eim soon u th$ fig^trf withtr^d owajfT by many mada 
an interrogation ; thus in Bishop Doyd's edition, who prints vOc irapaxpnf^ iinponfOif 
i avi^ ; but in that wQc there is not an express question, only an interrogative es- 
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THE HEALING OF HALGHUS'S EAK. 

I^TKB zzil 49 — 61. 

The cutting off the ear of the servant of the high priest by one o& the 
disciples, who would fain have fought for his Master that he should not 
be delivered to the Jews, is related by all four Evangelists, (Matt zxvi. 
51; Mark xiv. 47; Luke xxii. 50; John xviii. 10;) but the miracle 
belongs only to St. Luke, for he only tells how the Lord made good the 
wrong which his disciple had inflicted. And we may trace, perhaps, in 
this Evangelist a double interest which might have specially moved him 
to the including in his Gospel this work of grace. As a physician, this 
cure, the only one of its kind which we know of our Lord's performing, 
the only miraculous healing of a wound inflicted by external violence, 
would attract his special attention. And then, besides, there was 
nothing nearer to St. Luke's heart, or that cohered more intimately 
with the purpose of his Gospel, than the portraying of the Lord on the 
side of his gentleness, his mercy, and benignity ; all which so gloriously 
shone out in this gracious work in favor of one who was in arms against 
his life. 

The Evangelist, no doubt, knew very well, but has not thought good 
to tell us, who it was that struck this blow, — whether the deed might 
still have brought him into trouble, though that appears an exceedingly 
improbable explanation, or from some other cause. St. Matthew and 
St Mark equally preserve silence on this head, and are content with 
generally designating him, Matthew as ^' one of them who were wiih 
Jeeus^^ Mark as ^^ one of them which stood &y." And it is only fix>m 
St. John that we learn, what perhaps otherwise we might have guessed, 
but could not certainly have known, that it was St Peter, who in this 
way sought to deliver his imperilled Lord. He also alone gives us the 
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name of the high priest's seryaat who was smitten; *^ih$8ervarU*8 nami 
was Malchui^ The last may easily have be^i unknown to the other 
Evangelists, though it very naturally came within the oirele of St. 
John's knowledge, who had, in some way that is not explained to ua, 
acquaintance with the high priest^ (John xviiL 15,) and with the consti* 
iution of his household ; ao accurate an acquaintance, as that he was 
aware even of so slight a dreumstance as that one of those, who later 
in the night provoked Peter to his denial of Christ, was kinsman of him 
whose ear Peter had cut off (ver. 26.) 

Hie whole circumstance ia singularly characteristic; the word* 
bearer for the rest of the apostles proves, when occasion requires, the 
noor(^bearer also — not indeed in this altogether of a different temper 
from the others, but showing himself prompter and more forward in ao> 
tion than them all. While they are saying, *' Lord^ shall wt tmite toiA 
the sword P^ perplexed between the natural instinct of defence and love 
of their perilled Lord, on the one side, and his precepts on the other, 
that they should not resist the evil, — ^he waits not for the answer, but 
impelled by the natural courage of his heart,* and taking no heed of 
the odds against him, aims a blow at one, probably the foremost of the 
band, — the first that was daring to lay profane hands on the sacred per^ 
son of his Lord. This was " a servant of the high priest^s,^^ one there- 
fore who, according to the proverb, '' like master like man," may very 
probably have been especially forward in this bad work, — ^himself a 
Gaiaphas of a meaner staii^. Peter was not likely to strike with any 
other but a right good will, and no doubt the blow was intended to 
cleave down the aggressor, though by Grod's good providence the stroke 
was turned aside, and grazing the head at which it was aimed, but stOl 
coming down with sheer descent, cut off the ear, — the " right ear^^ aa 
St. Luke and St. John tell us,— of the assailant who thua hardly ea> 
caped with his life. 

The words with which our Lord rebuked tiie untimely zealf of hb 



* Joteplius dia»eterisM the OalilMUH as /iaxt/iovc. 

f ModeraexpositontretometimesagooddealtoohftrdiipoDihiideedof Peter^s. 
OdTin, for instanee, who has a great deal more in tius tone: Stolto rao selo Petrqa 
grayem infamiam magbtro boo ejusqne doctrioa imiaBerat The wisest word npoa 
the matter (aod on its Old Tettament parallel, Szod. SL 12) it to be fomid in Aogui- 
nmc, Com. Fmut, L 22, e. 70. He keept as fiur firom this immeasured rebuke as fkosk 
the afaemrdity of the Romish ezpositors, who many of them ezalt and magni^ this asl 
as one of a holy and righteous mdignatioo. Stella, for instanee (tw loe.), who likens 
it to the act of Phtnehas, (Nmn. zzr. 7,) bj wfaich he woo the high priestiiood for hia 
fiunily for cTer. Leo the Great, (Serm, 50, e. 4,) had already spoken of it in the sama 
way : Nam at beatus Petms, qui aoimosiore ooostantii Domino eohflBrehat» et oootia 
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disciples are different!/ given by different EvangelistSy or rather they 
have each given a differ^t portion, each one enough to indicate the 
spirit in which all was spoken. In St. Matthew they are related most 
at length. That moment, indeed, of uttermost confusion seems to have 
been no fitting one for a discourse so long as that which he records, not 
to speak of further words recorded by the others ; nor is it at first easy 
to see how he could have found opportunity for then^. But if we sap- 
pose that he gave this monition to his disdples, while the healing of 
Malchus was going forward, and while all were attentive to and won- 
dering at that, the difficulty will disappear ; not to say that his captors, 
who may have feared resistance or attempts at rescue on the part of 
his servants, now that they found his words to be words prohibiting 
aught of the kind, may have been most willing to suffer him to speak 
unhindered. 

Our Lord, when he joins together the taking the sword and perishing 
with the sword, refers, no doubt, to the primal law, ** Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed," (Gren. ix. 6,) as again 
there is probable allusion to these words of his. Rev. xiiL 10. But the 
application of the words, ^* All (key that take the stpord shall perith with 
the swardy^ has been sometimes erroneously made, as though Christ, to 
quiet Peter, were saying, ^^ There is no need for thee to assmne the 
task of the punishing these violent men : they have taken the sword, 
and by the just judgment of Grod they will perish by the sword."* But 
die warning against taking the sword connects itself so closely with the 
command, "^ Put up again thy itoord into his place,^^ and the meaning of 
the verse following (Matt. xzvi. 53) is so plainly, '^ Thinkest thou that 
I need help so poor as thine, when, instead of you, twelve weak trem- 

yioleiitorum impetus ferrore sanctaB caritatU ezErserat, in serTam prindpis aaeerdotum 
onifl est gladio, et anrem yiri ferodiis instantis abscidit Another finds in tlie words 
of the Lord, " Pttt %ip thy tword into the tkeaih^ a sanction for the wielding of the 
dril sword by the Chordi ; for, as he bids us note, Christ does not say, ** Put away 
thy sword;" but ** P%U up thy tword into the sAea^A,**— that is, ** Keep it in readiness 
to draw forth again, when the right occasion shall arriTiL** — ^Tertullian, in an opposite 
extreme, finds in these words a declaration of the unlawfulness of the military ser- 
yioe under every circumstance for the Christian (De IdoloL, c. 19): Omnem militem 
IXmunus in Petro ezarmando discinrit 

* Orotius: Koli, Petre consideratione ejus qua mihi infertur injuris condtatior, 
Deo prssripere ultionem. Lerta enim sunt vulnera qua i te pati poasunt Stat enim 
rata sententia, crudeles istos et sanguinarios, etiam te quiesoente, grarisaimas Deo 
daturas pcenas suo sanguine. This mterpretation la a good deal olda than Grottna. 
It is, I think, Chrysostom\ and Euthymini sees in these words a irpo^qrda r|f 
dia^opSf Tuv ineX96vTW abr^ lovdotiuv. 
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bling men, inexpert in war, I might even now* pray to my Fatiier, and 
he would give me on the moment twelve legionsf of mighty angels on 
my behalf P'l — that all the ingenuity which Grotius and others use, and 
it is much, to recommend the other meaning, cannot persuade to a re- 
ceiving it. 

The passage supplies a (ine jparallel to 2 Kin. vL 17; a greater than 
Elisha is here, and by this word would open the spiritual eye of his 
troubled disciple, and show him the mount of God, full of diariots and 
horses of fire, armies of heaven which are encamping round him, and 
whom a beck from him would bring ft>rth, to the utter discomfiture of 
his enemies. Possibly our blessed Lord, even as he thus spake, was 
conscious of the temptation to claim this help from God, — ^the same 
temptation as constituted the essence of the Temptation ; but it is one 
no sooner offered him, than he rejects it at once: for how then should 
that eternal purpose, that vnll of God, of which Scripture was the out- 
ward expression, "Ma/ thus it must 60," how should this be fiilfilled? 
(a Zedi. xiu. 7.) 

In St. John the same entire subordination of lus will to the will of 
the Father, which must hinder him fi'om claiming this unseasonable 
help, finds its utterance under another image; that of a cup which he 
needs must drink : ^ Tke cup which my Father hath given itm, shall I 
not drink itP^ The image is frequent in Scripture, resting on the thought 
of some potion which, however bitter, must yet be drained, since such 
is the will of him who has put it into the hands. Besides Matt xx. 22, 



* 'Aprc. ** £>eB now at tbe Uteet momeot, when things are gone so fkr, when I 
am ah-eady in the hands of mine enemies." — ^Ka2 Topatrr^aei /toe = et senritto meo 
sistet (Rom. vL 19 ; ziL 1.) 

f The phrase is remarkahle, when conneeted with the ezpressioQ 1^^^oc arpartaiQ 
oipaviov, Luke ii IS, and some other similar language. Without fidling in with the 
dreams of the Arec^Migite, we may see here intimations of a hierarchy in heaven. 
Bengel : Angeli in soos numeros et ordines divisi sunt 

X Jerome : Non indigeo duodeeim apostolorum auzilio, qm possum habere duode- 
cim legiones angelici exercitds. Maldonatns : Mihil quidem Terosimile videtnr Chris- 
tum angelos non militibus, sed disdpulia opponere, qui doodedm erant, ac propterea 
duodeeim non plures nee pauciores legiones norainisse, ut indiearet posse se pro duo- 
deeim hominibus duodeeim legiones habere. The fact that the number of apostles 
who were even tempted to draw sword in C9brist*s bdialf was, by the apostasy of 
Judas, not now twelve, but eleven, need not perplex us, or remove us from this in- 
terpretation. The Lord contemplates them m their ideal ecmpleteneu : for it was 
no accident, but rested on a deep fitness thai they were twelve, and neither fewer 
Dor more. He does the same, saying in another place, ** Te shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel," (Matt ziz. 28,)— when, in like manner, 
it was not Judas, hot his fttooeisor tikat shoald ait upon a throne. 
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23; xxvL 39, where the cup is the cup of holy sufferiiig, there is ofUn, 
especuJly in the Old Testament^ mention of the cup of God^s o^^, 
(lam. li. 17, 22; Ps. xi. 6; Ixxv. 8; Jer. xxr. 15, 17; zlix. 12; Lam. 
iy. 21 ; Rev. xiv. 10 ; xvi. 19 ;) in every case the cup having this in 
common, that it is one from which flesh and blood shnnks back, whidi 
a man would fain put away from his lips if he might, though a moral 
necessity in the first place, and a physical in the second, will not suffer 
him to do so. 

And the words thatibllow, ^^Sufir ye ihuefar^ are to be accepted as 
addressed still to the disciples : '^ Hold now ;* thus fiur ye have gone in 
resistance, but let it be no further ; no more of this." The other expla- 
nation, which makes them to have been ^)oken by the Lord to those 
into whose hands he had come, that they should bear with Irim till he 
had accomplished the cure, has nothing to recommend it. Having thus 
checked the too forward zeal of hb disciples, and now carrying out into 
act his own precept, ^ Love your enemies, .... do good to them XbtX 
hate you," he touched the ear of the wounded man, *' and healed Am." 
Peter and the rest meanwhile, after this brief flash of a carnal ooiurage, 
forsook their divine Master, and, leaving him in the hands of his ene- 
mies, fled, — the wonder of the crowd at that gracious work of the Lord, 
or the tumult with the darkness of the nighty or these both together, fr> 
voring their escape. 

* A eoBuna Bhoold fiad plaot afl« Mrt. 



XXXIII. 

THE SEGOSD MIfiACULOnS DBAUGHT OF FISHES. 

JoBN sd. 1 — ^88. 

It almost seemed as though St. John's Gospel had found its solemn 
completion in the words (ver. 30, 31) with which the preceding chapter 
ended ; so that this chapter appears, and probably is, in the exacteat 
sense of the word, a postscript^ — something which the beloved apostle, 
after he had made an end, thought it important not to leave untold ; 
which he may have added, perhaps, at the request of his disciples, who 
had oflen heard delightedly the narrative from his own lips, and desired 
that before his departure he should set it down, that the jChurch might 
be enriched with it for ever.* 

* The qaestion eoacerning the authenticity of this chapter was first stirred by 
Orotius ; not that he esteemed it altogether spurious, but added, probably after &M. 
John*s death, by the Ephesian elders, who had often heard the history from his lipa. 
Very unlike the other suspicious passage in St. John's Gospel (viiL 1 — 11), tho-e is no 
outward evidence of any kind against it Eveiy MS. possesses it, and there was 
never a doubt expressed about it in antiquity. He, thereflore, and those who haw 
followed him in the same line, Clericus, Semler, L&cke, Schott, {Ocmm. de indoU pap. 
«//. JW. Jok, Jen., 1826,) can have none but internal eTidences, drawn from alleged 
differences in style, in language, in nuumer of expression, from St John's eoofessed 
writings, on which to build an argument,— evidences frequently deceptive and always 
incondosive, but here even weaker than usual. Every thing marks the hand of the 
beloved disciple. Not merely do we feel the tone of the narration to be his ; for that 
might be explained by suppoeing others to be telling what he had often told them ; bat 
single phrases and turns of language, unobserved by us at first, and till we have sudi 
motives for observing them, bear witness for him. It is he alone who uses TifiepUif, 
daXaaaa r^ TiPepiadof (vL 1, 28), for the lake of Galilee ; or muSia^ as a word of 
address from the teacher to the taught (ct ver. 6 with 1 John il 18, 18); irio^eiv, 
which occurs twice in this chapter (ver. 8, 10), is met with only three times, save ht 
St John's writings, in the whole New Testament ; but ia to mooh a fiivorite with liii% 
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It was upon the sea of Galilee that this appearance of Christ to hit 
disciples, with the miracle which accompanied it, took place. Doubtless 
there is a significance to be found in the words, ^* Jesus showed^ or 
manifested *' himself^'* as Chrysostom long ago observed, — ^no other tJi^ 
this, that his body after the resurrection was only visible by a distind 
act of his will. From that time the disciples did not, as before, s€$ 
Jesus, but Jesus appeared unto or was seen hy them. It is not for nothing 
that the language is changed, or that in language of this kind all his 
appearances after the resurrection are related. (Luke xxiv. 34 ; Acts 
xiii. 81 ; 1 Cor. xv. 5, 6, 7, 8.*) It is the same with angels, and all 
heavenly manifestations: men do not see them, as though it lay in their 
will to do so or not ; such language would be inappropriate : but they 
appear to men ; (Judg. vL 12 ; xiii. 3, 10, 21 ; Matt. xvii. 3 ; Luke i 
11 ; xxiL 43; Acts ii. 3 ; vii. 2; xvi. 9; xxvi. 16;) are only visible to 
those for whose sakes they are vouchsafed, and to whom they are willing 
to show themselves.f Those to whom this manifestation was vouchsafed 
were Simon Peter and Thomas and Nathanael, James and John, and 
two other disciples that are not named. It makes something for the 
current opinion that the Nathanael of St. John, is the Bartholomew of 
the other Evangelists, thus to find him named not after, but in the midst 
ofj some of the very chiefest apostles. Who were the two unnamed 
disciples cannot, of course, be known. They too were not Improbably 

that beeides these, there are six instances of its use in his Gospel alone, (tiL 80, 8S, 
44 ; viil 20; x. 89 ; xi. 67,) to which may be added Rev. xix. 20. Again, iXxvo (ytr, 
6, 11) is one of his words (tL 44; xil 82; xviil 20), being found else bot oaee. 
Hie double dfinv at the beginning of a sentence (ver. 18), is exclusively St John'^ 
ooeuiring twenty-five times in his Oospel, but never elsewhere. The appellatioa of 
Thomas, Qtjftuc 6 Xryo/UvoQ Aidv/ioc (ver. 21, c£ xL 16 ; xx. 24), is also exdutively 
his. Compare, too, ver. 19 with xil 28 and xviiL 82 ; the use also of 6ftow^ (tct. 
18), with the parallel use at vi. 11. 'Chftdptov, too, and vuXtv devrtpov (ver. 16), be- 
long only to him (iv. 64) : and the narrator interposing words of his own, as a com- 
ment on and explanation of the Lord*8 words (ver. 19), is quite after the fiivorita 
manner of St John, (il 21 ; vi 6 ; vii 89.) And of these peculiarities many more 
might be adduced. 

* *E^av(poaev kavriv (see John il 11) is here ^w^ in the passages quoted 
above, which might easily be multiplied. 

f Thus Ambrose on the appearing of the angel to Zacharias {E^, in Ia»^ L 1, 
c: 24) : Bend apparuiue didtur ei, qui eum repente conspexit Et hoc spedaHter ant 
de Angelis aut de Deo Seriptura divina tenere oonsuevit; ut quod noo potest prasvi- 
deri, apparere dicatur .... Non enim similiter sensibilla videntur, et is in cujus vo- 
Inntate situm est videri, et cujus naturie est non videri, voluntatis viderl Kam si 
noo vult, non videtur : si vult, videtur. These are Chrysostom^s words : '£v ry elmiw 
k^ipoaev iavrbv, roitTo d^AoZ, Sti el ft^ i0eXe, xal ain-dc iavrdv did avy-KaTdfioffip 
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apostlea, disciples in the most eminent sense of the word ;* Lightfoot 
supposes that thej were Andrew and Philip. 

Peter's declaration that he will go to fish, is not, as has been 
strangely supposed, a declaration that he has lost his hope in Jesus as the 
Messiah, renounced his apostleship, and therefore returns to his old 
occupations, there being no nobler work for him in store. But it was 
quite in the wise manner of the Jewish teachers, to have a manual trade 
that thej might fall back on in the time of need, and thus not be depen- 
dent on their scholars for support; what good service Paul's skill in 
making tents did him is well known ; probably also they found it health- 
ful to their own minds, to have some outward occupation for which to 
exchange at times their spiritual employments. The words themselves, 
^I go a fishing ^^ are not merely a declaration of his intention, but a 
summons to his friends to accompany him, if they are so minded ; 
whereupon they declare their readiness; *' We also go with thee.^* 
During all the night, though that is ever accounted the opportunest time 
for fishing, they caught nothing. When at early dawn the risen Lord 
stood upon the shore, they did not at first recognize him. Nor even 
when he addressed them as " Children^ did they know that it was he, — # 
the mighty change which had passed upon him at his resurrection had so 
left him at once the same and yet another. (Cf. John xx. 14, 15.) 
When they acknowledged in reply to his question, " Have ye any meat P 
the ill success which had attended their labors of the night, he bade them 
cast in their net on the right side of the ship, promising that it should not 
be in vain. And they, though taking it even now but for the counsel of 
a kind and, it might be, a skilful stranger, were obedient to his word : 
^' They cast therefore^ and now they were not able to draw it for the mulU' 
tude of fishes:' 

As before, the Lord had made himself known in his higher char- 
acter through a marvellous success of the like kind, so does he now ; 
yet it is not Peter on the present occasion, but John, that first recognizes 
in whose presence they are. Thereupon he ^^saith unto Peter, It is the 
Lord:' Both the apostles come wonderfully out in their proper char- 
acters : he of the eagle eye first detects the presence of the Beloved, 
and then Peter, the foremost ever in act, as John is profoundest in specu- 
lation, unable to wait till the ship should be brought to land, throws 
himself into the sea that he may find himself the sooner at the feet ci 
his Lord.f He was before ^^ naked,'' stripped, that is, for labor, weaiw 

* St John does not know the word dnSaroXoc as a term for the twelve. He 
uses it btit once, (zUl 16,) and then generally for one that is ontsent. 

f Chryaostom : *0c 6i hrffimawf oMv^ iroAiy rd lAUiftara rihf oUduv kwiM^ 
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log only the tunic, or garment dose to the skin, and having put off fab 
upper and superfluous garments :* for the word *^ nakecT^ means no morej 
and is continually used in this sense ; but now he girded himself with 
hu fisher^s coat,t m counting it unseemly to appear without it in the 
presence of his Lord. Some have supposed that he walked on die sea ; 
but we have no warrant to multiply miracles, and the words, " east Asm- 
self into the sea^^ do not look like this. Rather, he swam and waded 
to the shore. J The distance was not more than about ** two hundred 
cu5fi!8,"g that is, about one hundred yards. The other disdples followed 



vwroi Tpoiriw ol fiodtfral Tihpoc koI 'Ifjowtjc ^ f^ 7^ Bep/i&repof, S 6i i^Aonpor 
iv Kol 6 [thf d^epoc iv, 6 6i dtopaTiK6repoc. 

* The word is of oontinttal lue in thia seoBe. Thui Virgil gires this advice to 
the ploughman, Nudaa ara» (c£ Katt zxiv. 18,) which he has horrowed from Heaiod^ 
who will have him yvftvbv aireipeiv, yvftv^ ri pouretv. So, too^ Cindimahis w« 
foond " naked** at the plough, when he was called to be Dictator, and sent for Ym 
toga that he might present himself before the Senate (Punt, if. iV!, L 18, cl 4) ; and 
Plutarch says of Fhocion, that, in the coontry and with the army, he went always 
without sandals and "naked** (ciWTrodif roc ^l ^^ yvfjvdg i^ddiCev): and Grotim 
quotes from Eusebius a yet apter passage than any of these, in which one saya,i|/ifr 
yvftvdc ^ r^ ^y^ ioBiJiMTi, The Athenian jest that the Spartans showed to for- 
eigners their virgins naked is to be taken with these limitations — ^with only the 
chiton or himation. (Mublleb*b Dotxcmm, L 4, c 2, § 8.) C£ 1 Sam. ziz. f 4 ; IsiL 
xz. 8 ; at the last of which passages the Deist Tlndal, in his ignorance, scolB^ aa 
though God had commanded an indecency, but which both are to be ezpUuoed in 
the same manner. (See Dxtung's Ohu, 8ac^ t. 4, p. 888, uq, and the JHeL of On 
Mnd Ram. Antt^ s. t. Ifiuhu.) 

f This seems to me the meaning; in Dejlinffs words (O&sa Sae^ t. 4. p 81K)): 
'Eirev6vTffv ad Christum Ituros sibi circumjiciebat, ne minus honestus et modestua in 
coospectum Domini venirei Others, however, as Euthymius, explain the paasaga 
differently — ^that this inevSviTfc was the only gument which he had oo ; bi^ as ra« 
garded even that, he was d^taaroc, and so, in a manner, yvfivoc. But going to tfas 
Lord, he girt it up; whether for comeliness, or that it might not, bemg left loosi^ 
hinder him in swimming. Thus Lampe. The matter would be dear, if we ooidd 
know certainly what the hFevdvu/c waSb Yet the etymology plainly points out that 
it is not the wtder garment or Test, worn close to the skin, which is rather ^ rodtf nff 
(see Passow, s. vy.), but rather that worn aver all, as (1 Sam. xviil 4) the robe wbkk 
Jonathan gives to David is called rdv hrevdvrtfv rdv inav6 (LXX) This is certain^ 
the simplest and preferable view of the words ; that Peter, being stripped beibr% 
now hastily threw his upper garment over him, which yet he girt up, that it migW 
not form an impediment in swimming. 

X Ambrose: Periculoso compendio religiosum maturavit obsequiuuL 

§ Ovid*s advice to the fisher is to keep this moderate distance : 

Nee tsmen in mediss pelagi te pergere ledes 
AdmoBosm, vastlqne msrii tentsre profVmdaiB. 
Jatar ninnaqiM tod Bellas modsrsbere llaemt fte. 
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more slowly, for. thej were encumbered with the net and its weight of 
fishes, which they drew with them to land. There tiiey find a fire kin- 
dled, with fish laid on it, and bread. They are bidden to bring also 
of their fish, and to uiite them for the meal with those already prepar- 
ing.* Peter, again the fi:)remost, drew up the net, which was &8tened, 
no doubt, to the ship, on the beach. The very number of the fish it 
contained ^ an hundred and fifty and three,^^ is mentioned, with also the 
remarkable circumstance, that although they were so many and so large, 
— ^ffreat fishes^^ — ^yet^ differently firom that former occasioD, (Luke y. 
6,) the net was not broken by their weight, or by theur efforts to escape. 
Now we can scarcely believe that all this happened, or that it was 
all recorded in its minuteness and its details, without some meaning more 
than lies upon the sur&ce ; indeed, the whole is told with an emphasis 
which will hardly allow us to rest content with such a suppodtioa. 
Rather here, as we have seen so often before, Qirist is speaking to us 
by his acts. Nor can I doubt that Augustine has rightly attributed in 
more places than one a symbolical meaning to this miracle ;f and that^ 
whether or not we may consent to every detail of his interpretation, 
yet in the outline and main features he has given the true one. He 
brings this miraculous draught of fishes in comparison with the other 
which fell out before the resurrection, and sees in that first, the figure 
of the Church as it now is, and as it now gathers its members from the 
world ; in this the figure of the Church as it shall be afler the resur- 
rection, with the great incoming, the great sea-harvest of souls, which 
then shall find place.{ Then on that first occasion the apostles were 



* The ahundanoe tnd the exeeQency of the fish in this lake has been oftea re* 
marked Thus RobiiMon (BiHiml IUmarehM9, t. % p 261): '^The lake is full of 
fishes of Tariotts kinds,** and he instanees staigeoo, diiib^ and bream, adding, ** We 
had DO difficulty in procaring an abundant supply for our eyening and morniqg 
meal, and found them delicate and wdl flavored* 

f Augustine {fierm, 248, c. I) : Nunquam hoc Dominus juberet, nisi aliquid 
significare vellet, quod nobis nosse ezpediret Quid ergo pro magno potuit ad 
Jesum Christum pertinere, si pisces oaperentur aot si noo caperentur f Sed ilUa 
piscatio, nostra erat significatia 

X Augustine (In Ev, Jok, TVaet. 122) : Sicut hoc loco quaiiter in seenli ftom 
futura sit [Ecclesia], ita Dominus alia pisoaiione significaTit Eodesiam quaiiter nune 
sit. Qu6d autem illud fecit in initio prsBdicationis suae, hoc Ter5 post resurrectionem 
suam, hinc ostendit illam capturam ptscium, bonos et make significare, quos nunc 
habet Ecclesia ; istam Ter6 tantummodo bonos quoa faabebit in cstcmnm, oompleta m 
fine hujus seculi resurrectione mortnorum. Deniqne ibi Jesus, non stout hte in littoce 
stabat, quando jussit pisces capi, sed ascendens in msm navim .... dixit ad Simo- 
nem, Due in altum, et lazate retia vestra in capturam .... Ibi retia non mittuntur 
in dexteram, ne aolot sigmfieent booos^ mc in dboMnm, m toloe malos; std mdifSs- 
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not particularly bidden to cast the net to the right hand or to the left; 
for, had he said to the right, it would have implied that none should be 
taken but the good, — if to the left, that only the bad ; while yet in tiie 
present mixed condition of the Church, both bad and good are indosed 
in the nets ; but now he says ^^Oast the net on the right Me of the eMp^ 
implying that now all who should be taken should be good.* Hien the 
nets were broken with the multitude of fishes, so that all were not 
secured which once were within them ; — and what are the schisms and 
divisions of the present condition of the Qiurch, but rents and holes 
through which numbers, that impatiently bear to be restrained in the 
net, break away from it ? but now, in the end of time, ^Jor all then 
were so many, yet was not the net brokenJ*^ Then the fish were brought 
into the ship, which yet was itself still on the unquiet sea, even 
as it is thus that men in the present time who are taken for Qiriat, are 
brought into the Church, still itself exposed to the world^s tempests: 
but now the nets are drawn up to land, to the safe and quiet shore <^ 
etemity.f Then the ships were well nigh sunken with their burden, for 
so is it with the ship of the Qiurch,— encumbered with evil livers till it 
well nigh makes shipwreck altogether: but nothing of a like kind is 
mentioned here.^ There it is merely mentioned that a great multitude 

renter, Lazate, inquit, retia yeotra in captoram, ut permiztoe inteUigamus bonoa et 
males : hie autem inquit, Mittite in deztram nayigii rete, nt dgnifioaret eoe qui sta- 
bant ad dezienun, solos bonoa. lU rete propter significanda sdiismata nxmpefaatar: 
hie verd, qaoniam tune jam in illA eumm& paee sanetorum nulla erunt aduamata, p«r- 
tinuit ad Evangelistam dicere, Et cian. tanti essent, id est, tarn magni, neo est aeiaaam 
rete ; tanquam illud respiceret ubi sdasum est, et in illius mali oomparatiooe oom- 
meodaret hoc bonum. Gf. Serm, 248 — 252 ; and also the Bret, OoU, eon JDonat^ L S; 
QucBtL 88, qu. 8 ; and Gregory the Great, (Etm, in Ewmg, 24,) who altogether fol* 
lows the exposition of Augustine, making indeed fiir more of Petex's part^ especially 
of his bringing of the net to land, which is easily to be aooonnted for, the idea of the 
Papacy having in his time developed itself ftirther. 

* This, because the right hand is ever the hand of value; thus, the sheep are 
placed at the right hand. (Kati zzr. 88.) Even the right eye, if needs is, shall be 
plucked out,— the right hand cut off. (Matt y. 29, 80.) Again, it is threatened thai 
even the right eye of the idol shepherd, the eye of spiritual understanduig, shall be 
utterly darkened. (Zech. zi. 11) Eaekiel lies on his left side for Israel, but on hii 
right for Jodah, (Esek iy. 4, 6 ;) and this because Judah with all its sins was not yet 
an apostate Church. (Hos. zL 12.) C£ Gen xlyiiL 17 ; 1 Kin. il 10 ; Ada yiL 6& 

f Augustine {Serin. 261, c. 8) : In ilU piscatiooe non ad littus adtraeta sait retia: 
sed ipsi pisces qui capti sunt, in navieulas fosi sunt Hie aiftem trazenmt ad Uttaa. 
Spera finem seculL Grotius has a glimpse of the same thought, when upon the wofdi, 
**Jesus ttood on the shore,** (yer. 4,) he adds: Significans se per Resnrrectioiiem Jan 
esse m yado, ipsos in salo yersari 0£ Gregory the Great, JSTom. 24 in Eeemg, 

% Augustine {Serm, 249): ImpUotor aayigiaduo propter popolos duos da oram- 
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were indosed, but here a definite number, even as the number of the 
elect is fixed and pre-ordained ;* and there, no doubt, small and great 
fishes, for nothing to the contrary is said; but here they are all ^^great^ 
for so shall they all be that belong to that kingdom, being equal to the 
angels.f 

That which follows is obscure, and without the key which the sym- 
bolical explanation supplies, would be obscurer yet. What is the mean- 
ing of this meal which they found ready prepared for them on the shore, 
with the Lord's invitation that they should come and share it % It could 
not be needful for him with his risen body, and as little for them, whose 
dwellings were near at hand. But we must continue to see an under* 
meaning, and a rich and deep one, in all this. As that large capture of 
fish was to them the pledge and promise of a labor that should not be 
in vain,^ so the meal, when the labor was done, a meal of the Lord's 
own preparing, and upon the shore^ was the symbol of the great festival 
in heaven with which, after their earthly toil was over, he would refiresh 
his servants, when he should cause them to sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom. And as they were bidden to bring 



dsione et prapatio : et aic implentor, ut premantar et poeae mergantnr. Hoe quod 
significat gemendom est Torha tnrbftTit Eodesiam. Quim magQum numerom 
fecenint maid Tiventes, prementes et gmmenUt [poead mergentes t]. Sod propter 
pifloes bonoB non stmt mena nayigia. 

* Aagufltine and others haye yery laborioni calealatloiis to show why thb nmii* 
ber of fishes was exactly one hundred and fifty and three, and the mystery that is 
here. But the significance is not in its being that particular number, for the number 
seems chosen to exclude that, in this unlike the hundred and forty-four thousand 
(12 X 12) of the Apocalypse, (yii 4 ;) but in its being a fixed and definite number 
at all : just as in Ezekiers temple, (ch. 40, seq.,) each measurement is not, and cannot 
be made, significant, but that it is all by measurement is most significant, — ^telling 
us, that here, in the rearing of the spiritual temple, no caprice or wilfulness of meo 
is to find room, but that all is laid down according to a pre-ordained purpose and 
will of Ood. To number, as to measure and to weigh, is a Diyine attribute. Com- 
pare Job xxyiil 26 ; xxxyiil 6 ; IsaL xL 12 ; and the noble debate in St Augustine^ 
{J)€ lAb, Arbit^ L 2, c 11 — 16,) on all the works of wisdom being by number. 

f Augustine {Serm. 248, a 8) : Quia est enim iU tunc parvus, quando erunt nquales 
AngelisDeit 

X Maldonatus: Missurus erat pftul6 post Christns diadpulos suos in omnem terra- 
rum orbem, quasi in altum ao latum mare, ut homines jHscarentur. Poterant insoi- 
tiam, poterant imbeciUitatem suam excusare, ae homines esse litterarum rudes, id est, 
piscandi imperitos, paucos prasterea et infirmos, qui posse se tot tamque grandee 
pisces caper e, tot oratores, tot tantosque philosophoe irretire et a sententiA dimoveret 
Yoluit ergo Christus example artis propria docere id ipsoa suis yiribus suAque indnstriA 
fiicere nuUo nu>do posse, idque significat quod totam laborantea ooctem nihil oeperanl: 
ipiins yero ope atqoe auxiUo fadllim^ fiMStoroiL 
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of their fish to that meal, so should the souls which they had taken fer 
life be their crown and rejoicing in that day, should help and contribute 
to their gladness then.* 

When the Evangelist tells us that at this meal ^ none of the discipln 
durst ask him, Who art thou f knowing that ii was the Lord;^^ this again 
is difficult ; for if they knew, where was even the temptation to make 
this inquiry 1 and yet it seems on the surface of the narration that they 
were tempted to ask such a question, and were only hindered by the 
solemn fear and awe whidi was shed on them by his presence. But the 
right meaning of the words, no doubt, is that none of diem dared to show 
so mudi of unbelief and uncertainty as would have been involved in 
the question ^ Who art thou /" There was shed over them such a mys- 
terious awe, such a sense of the presence of their beloved Master, wit> 
nessing for itself in the inmost depths of their spirits, that, unusual and 
unlike as was his outvrard appearance to that whereunto their eyes were 
accustomed, yet none of them durst ask for a clearer evidence Uiat it 
was he, even though it would have been a satis&ction to them to hear 
from his own lips that it was indeed himself and no other.f 

The most interesting conversation which follows hangs too closely 
upon this miracle to be omitted ; in &ct, as appears almost universally 
the case with St. John, the miracle is not recorded so much for its own 
sake, as for the sake of that which grows out of it. Here, after the 
Lord has opened the eyes of his apostles to the greatness of their future 
work, and given to them in type a prophetic glimpse both of their sue* 
cessful labor and their abundant reward, he now declares to them the 
one condition both of accomplishing this work, and inheriting this reward. 
Love to Christ, and the unreserved yielding up of self to God — ^theee 
were the sole conditions, and all which follows is to teach this : so that 
the two portions of the chapter are intimately connected, and together 

* Augustine (In Eo. JoK^ Tract 128) : Pitds attua, CSiristus est paasui. Ipee est 
et pants qui de oqbIo deteendit Hine inoorponitur Ecdesia ad participsiidam beati- 
tudinem sempitemam. Ammonius : Td, ArOre dpurrevaare, alviyfia ix^i 6 ^^yo(, Stt 
/urd Toifg trovavg diadi^trai rode aylovc dvdiravatc Koi rpn^ xat dir6Xaiwif, Gregory 
the Oreat (ffom, 24 in Evang.) notes how the number who here feast with the Lewd 
are seven, the number of perfection and completion. 

f Augustine (7f» Ev, Jok^ Tract, 128) : Si ergo sciehant, quid opus erat ni inteiTO- 
garent t Si autem non opus erat, quare dictum est, doq audebant ; quasi opins emrni^ 
sed timore aliquo non auderent t Sensus ergo hie est : Tanta erat eridentia writatii^ 
qu& Jesus illia discipulis apparebat^ ut eorum non solAm negara, sed neo dnbitare 
quidem ullus auderet : quoniam si quisquam duhitarei, utiqne interrogare debtrsi 
Sic ergo dictum est. Nemo audebat eum interrogare, Tn quis es : ae si dioeretar. Nemo 
audebat duliitare quod ipse esse! C£ Ohiyaostom*s atrikiag words In Jok^ Mmn. 87. 
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form a complete whole. When the meal was ended, " Jesxis said unto 
Simon Peter y Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these /" with 
an evident allusion to Peter's boasting speech, "Tliough all men shall be 
offended because of thee, yet will I never be offended," (Matt. xxvi. 33,) 
as is proved by Petc-rs answer, wherein appealing to the Lord, the 
Searcher of hearts, he affirms that indeed he loves him, but does not now 
cast any slight by comparison on the love of his fellow-disciples.* The 
main object of the Lord in his rejoinder, " Feed my shcep^"* " Feed my 
lambs,'^ is not to say, " Show then thy love in act," but rather, '' I restore 
to thee thy apostolic function ; this grace is thine, that thou shalt yet be 
a chief shepherd of my flock."f It implies, therefore, the fullest for- 
giveness of the past, since none but the forgiven could rightly declare 
the forgiveness of God. The question, "Lovest thou meT^X ^^ thrice 
repeated, that by three solenm affirmations the apostle may efface his 
three denials of his Lord.g At last, upon the third repetition of the 



♦ Au^stino {Serm. 147, c. 2): Non potuit dicere nisi, Amo tc: non ausus est 
dicere, plus his. Noluit itenim esse mondax. SufTeccrat ei testimonium perhibere 
oordi Buo : non debuit esse judex cordis alienu 

f The other, doubtless, is the commonest view of the connection of the words. 
Thus Augustine takes it a hundred times, as Serm, 14C, c. 1 : Tamquom ci diccret. 
Amas me \ In hoc ostcnde quia amas me, Pasce oves meas. But the view expressed 
in the text is that of Cyril, Chrysostom, Euthymius. Thus, too. Calvin : Nunc illi tani 
libertas docendi qu;\m auctoritas restituitur, quarum utramquc amiserat sud culpd. 

\ \K.ya-(fv and <^t7.£lv arc here so interchangeably used, that the Lord on his fin^t 
and second putting of the question to Peter says, uyaT^g fie; on the third, ^//rc/V. 
while Peter every time answers with the latter word, <fn?.cj ae. If there be anv 
significance in t)ie variation, our Tersion has lost it, though the Latin has at least 
marked it by using for the first, diligo ; for the second, amo, — words which Cicero 
more tlian once distinguishes, making the last to imply more of affection than the 
first. But there hardly is such here (see Augustine, I)e Civ. Dei, 1. 14, c. 7) ; not 
that ayarr^v and (pt?.€tv have not each of them certain meanings, which the other will 
not a^lrait, or that there are not places where the one could by no means be substi- 
tuted for the other ; yet here tliey appear indifferently used. (See Tittm.\n'8 Syn- 
onyms, c 4.) Still more confidently one may affirm the jSooKftv and ^rotficuveiv of 
these verses to be entire synonyms. 

g Augustine (/n Ev. Joh.y TrcLct. 123) ; Redditur negationi trinae trina confessio : 
ne minus amori lingua serviat qudm timori : et plus vocis elicuisse videatur mors 
imminens, qudm vita prjei^ens. Enarr. in Pt. xxzvii. 13 : Donee trina voce amoris 
solveret trinam vocem nogationis. ASerm. 285: OJit Dcus praesunitores de viribu* 
BuLs ; et tumorem istum in eis, quos diligit, tamquam medicus secat. Seoando quidem 
infert dolorem ; sod firinat po.stca sanitatem. Itaque re.Murgeus Doniinus commendat 
Petro oves suas illi negatori ; sed negaiori quia praesumtori. pcwtea pastori quia ama- 
tori. Nam quare tor interrogat amantem, nisi ut compungat ter ncgantcm I Of 
Enarr. 2* in P«. xc 12. So Ammonius: Aid rptdv tuv ipurjiaeuv kqI Karndheuv 

a 
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question, Peter was saddened, as though the Lord doubted his word ; and 
with yet more emphasis than before, appeals to his Saviour in his all- 
knowing and all-searching character, whether it was not true that indeed 
he loved him : ** Lord^ thou knoweat all things^ thou knowest that I low 
iheer* 

There does not seem any thing in the distinction which some have 
made between the two commands, ^^Feed my lamhi^^ and ^'^ Feed my 
sheep,^^ as though the first were the more imperfect Christians, the littie 
children in Christ ; the other the more advanced, the grown men.f And 
still more groundless and trifling is the interpretation made in the inter- 
ests of Rome, as though the " lambs*^ are the laity, and the " sheep^^ the 
clergy ; and that here to Peter, and in him to the Roman pontiffs, was 
given dominion over both. The commission should at least have run, 
Feed my sheep. Feed my shepherds, if any conclusions of the kind were 
to be drawn from it, though an infinite deed would even then have 
remained to be proved.^ 

But ^^ Feed my sheep^^ is not all. This life of labor is to be 
crowned with a death of painfulness ; such is the way, with its narrow 
and strait gate, which even for a Peter is the only one which will lead 
to eternal life. The Lord would show him beforehand what great 
things he must suffer for his sake. For this is oflen his manner with 
his elect servants, with an Ezekiel, (iii. 25,) with a Paul, (Acts xxi. 11,) 
amd now with a Peter. " When thou wast young, thou girdeat thyselfy 
and walkedst whither thou wouldest, hut when thou shalt be old, thou ehalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither 
thou wouldest not?'' There cannot, I think, be a doubt that there is 
allusion here to the crucifixion of Peter, since St. John himself declared 
that Jesus spake thus, " signifying by what death he should glorify God;^ 

i§a?.ei^ei rdg rpelc ^ovcif r^f dpwjaeuCi «ai ^i^ TJoyuv ln(Xvop$ot rd iv Xoyoic yrv6fuva 
TTTCuafiaTa. Not otherwise the Church hymn, — 

Ter confessus ter negatain, 
Gregem pascU ter donatam, 
Vita, rerbo, predboa. 

* Augustine {8emu 263, a 1): Contristatus est Petrus. Quid oontristaris, Petre, 
•quia ter respondes amorem t Oblitus eat trinum timorem f Sine interroget te Domi- 
nus: medicus est qui te interrogat, ad sonitatem pertinet, quod interrogat Noli 
tedio affici. Ezpecta, impleatur numerus dilectionis, ut deleat numerum negmtionia. 

f Wetstein : Oves istao quo tempore Pctro committebantur, erant adbuc teneri 
agni, novitii diacipuli k Petro ex Judsis et gentibus adducendl Quando verb etiam 
oves committit, sig^ificat eum ad senectutem victurum, et eodesiam constitutam et 
^rdinatam visurum esse. 

X See Bkenard, Ds Cotuid., 1. 2, c. 8. 
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and no tolerable ground exists for calling in question the tradition of 
the Church, that such was the manner of the apostle's martyrdom,* 
Doubtless it is here obscurely intimated ; but this is of the very nature of 
prophecy, and there is quite enough in the description to show that 
the Lord had this and no other manner of death in his eye. The 
stretched forth hands are the hands extended upon either side on the 
transverse bar of the cross.f The girding by another is the binding to 
the cross, for the sufferer was attached to the instrument of punishment 
not only with nails, but also was bound thereto with cords.J It cannot 
be meant by the bearing " whither thou wouldest not" that there should 
be any reluctancy on the part of Peter to glorify God by his death, 
except indeed the reluctancy which there always is in the flesh to suf- 
fering and pain ; which yet in his case, as in the Lord's, (compare Matt, 
xxvi. 39,) should be overruled by the higher willingness to do and to 
suffer the perfect will of God. In this sense, as it was a violent death, 
— a death which others chose for him, — ^a death from which flesh and 
blood would naturally shrink, it was " whither he would not ;" though, 
in a higher sense, as it was the way to a nearer vision of God, it was 
that at which he had all his life been aiming ; and then he was borne 
whither most he would ; and the exulting words of another apostle, at 
the near approach of his martyrdom, (2 Tim. iv. 6 — 8,) would have 
suited his lips just as well.§ 

♦ EusEBius, Hist. Ecel, L 2, c 26 ; L 8, a 1. 

t The passages most to the point in showing that this would naturally be one of 
the images which one, who, without naming, yet wished to indicate crucifixion, would 
use, are this from Seneca {Comol. <id Marciam, c. 20): Video istic cruces non unius 
quidem generis; .... alii brachia patibulo explicuerunt ; and Tertullian (De Pudic, 
c. 22) : In patibulo jam corpore expanso : who says again with allusion to the stretch- 
ing out of the hands in prayer ; Paratus est ad omne supplicium ipse habitus orantis 
Christiani. And the following phrase occurs in Arrian*s Epictettu, L 8, c. 26: 
iKTeivac aeavrbvy <l>g ol iaravpufiivoi. The passage adduced by some from Plautus, 

Credo ego tibi esse eundum extra portam, 
Dispessis manibus patibulam quam babebiSf 

is not quite satisfying; since this is most probably an allusion to the inarching the 
criminal along, with his arms attached to the fork upon his neck, before he was him- 
self fastened to the cross ; or perhaps not to be followed up by actual execution at 
all, but only as itself an ignominious punishment. (See Becker's Chlliu, v. 1, p. 
181, and Wetstein, in loc.) 

t So Tertulliax (Scorp., c 16): Tunc Petrus ab altero cingitur, ciim cruci 
astringitur; or perhaps it may be, as Liicke suggests, the girding the sufferer round 
the middle, who otherwise would be wholly naked on the cross. He quotes from 
ihe Evang. Nicod.^ c 10: 'E^ctJvtrav ol (rrpariurai rdv 'Irjaovv rd ifidria airov, Koi 
vepiH^uaav avrdv ?,evTi(f). 

g Chrysostom {In Joh.y Horn, 88) : 'Ow-ow oh BeXeic i^f ^ecjf \iyei rb ovfinadic Koi 
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Nor may we exclude the symbolical meaning, which we have found 
m the earlier parts of the chapter, from this part also. The " girding 
himself" is to be taken as the sign and figure of promptness and an 
outward activity, (Exod. xii. 11 ; Luke xii. 35 ; 1 Pet. i. 13 ; Ephes. vi. 
14;) and, in fact, our Lord is saying to Peter, "When thou wert young, 
thou actedst for me, thou wentest whither thou wouldest, thou wert 
free to work for me, and to choose thy field of work ; but when thou 
art old, thou shalt learn another lesson, a higher and a harder ; thou 
shalt suffer for me ; thou shalt no more choose thy work, but others 
shall choose it for thee, and that work shall be the work of passioD 
rather than of action." Such is the history of the Christian life, not in 
Peter's case only, but this is the very course and order of it in almost 
all of God's servants ; it is begun in action, it is perfected in suffering. 
In the last, lessons are learned which the first could never teach ; graces 
exercised, which but for this, would not at all, or would only have very 
weakly, existed. 

Thus it was, for instance, with a John Baptist He begins with 
Jerusalem and all Judea flowing to him to listen to his preaching ; he 
ends with lying long, a seemingly forgotten captive, in the dungeon of 
Machaerus. So was it with a St. Chrysostom. The chief cities of the 
world wait upon him with reverence and homage while he is young, 
and he goes whither he would ; but when he is old, he is borne whithe? 
he would not, up and down, a sick and suffering exile. Thus should 
it be also with this great apostle. It was only in this manner that 
whatever of self-will and self-choosing survived in him still, should be 
broken and abolished, that he should be brought into an entire empti- 
ness of self, a perfect submission to the will of God. 

And then the Lord, as he has shown him the end, will also show 
him the way ; for " when he had spoken this^ he saith unto him^ Jfblloto 
tne.'^'' Now these words do more than merely signify, in a general way, 
" Be thou an imitator of me." Such an explanation would show that 
we had altogether failed in realizing to ourselves this solemn scene, as 
it was on this day enacted on the shore of Gennesaret. That soene 
was quite as much in deed as in word ; and here, at the very moment 
that the Lord spake the words, it would seem that he took some paces 
along the rough and rocky shore, bidding Peter to do the same ; thus 
setting forth to him in a figure his future life, which should be a fol- 
lowing of his divine Master in the rude and rugged way of Christian 

T^f acLpKoc T^C (ivdyKijVf Koi 6ti dKovaa uTrofiftrjwTai tov aufiaro^ ^ ^xh- C£ Augus 
iine't} beautiful words, Serm. 209, and Serm. 178, c. 2 : Quis eniin vult mori t Prorsoi 
Demo : et ita nemo ut beato P^ro dioeretur, Alter te cingeti et feret quo tu noo via 
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action. That all this was not so much spoken as done, is clear from 
that which follows, which only is explicable so. Peter, " turning about^^ 
— ^looking, that is, behind him, — ^^seeth the disciple whom Jesus loved;" 
— words not introduced idly, and as little so the allusion to his femilia- 
rity at the Paschal supper, but to explain the boldness of John in 
following unbidden ;* him he seeth ^^/bllowing" and inquires, " Lord, 
what shall this man dof^ He would know what shall be his lot, and 
what the issue of his earthly conversation : shall he, too, follow by the 
same rugged path ? 

It is not very easy to determine the spirit out of which this question 
proceeded. Augustine thinks it is that of one who was concerned that 
his friend should seem to be left out, and not summoned to the honor 
of the same close following of his Lord.f Others, however, have often- 
times taken this question in quite a different sense ; that it is a question 
put more in the temper of Martha, when she said to the Lord, concerning 
her sister Mary, " Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath left me 
to serve alone ]" (Luke x. 40,) being not pleased that Mary should re- 
main quietly sitting at Jesus' feet, while she was engaged in active 
service for him. J Certainly the rebuke which here, as there, the 



* Bcngel : Ut autem in coen& ill& ita nnnc quoque locum quserebat, et se fami- 
liariter insiauabat, propemodiiin magis, qudm Petrus libenter perferret 

f Serm, 253, c. 3: Quomodo ego sequor et ipse non sequiturt This, too, is 
ChryRostom's explanation. Jerome*s (Adv. Javin.^ 1. 1, c. 26) is slightly different : 
Nolens (Icscrere Johannem, cum quo semper fuerat copulatus. In later times it was 
often understoood, as that in Peter's words spoke out the jealousy of the practical life 
for the contemplative, Martha's dissatisfaction with Mary. The first thinks hardly of 
the other, counts it to be a shunning of the cross, a shrinking from earnest labor in the 
Lord's cause, — would fain have it also to be a martyr not merely in will, but in deed. 
See the very interesting extracts from the writings of the Abbot Joachim, in Neandee's 
Kirch. OescK, v. 6, p. 440. 

X It is partly no doubt their general character, as developed through the Gkispel 
history, but mamly this passage, which has caused the two apostles, St Peter and St 
John, to be accepted in the Church as the types, one of Christian action, the other of 
Christian contemplation ; one, like the servanta, utorking for ita absent Lord ; the 
other, like the virgins, toaiting for him : the office of the first, the active laboring for 
Christ, to cease and pass away, because the time would arrive when there should be 
DO more need for it; but of the other, the contemplation of Gk>d, to remain (fUveiv) till 
the Lord came, and not then to cease, but to continue for evermore. Thus Augustine 
in a noble passage, of which I can only give a fragment or two (In Ev. JoK, Tract 
124) : Duas itaque vitas sibi divinitus praddicatas et commendatas novit Eoclesia, 
quarum est una in fide, altera in specie ; una in tempore peregrinationia, altera in 
sternitate mansionis ; una in labore, altera in requie ; una in via, altera in patriA ; una 
in opere actionis, altera in mercede contemplatioois;. . . .una bona et mala discemit, 
altera quae sola bona sunt, oemit : ergo una bona est, sed adhuc misera, altera melior 
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question calls out, implies that the source out of which it proceeded, 
whether this or another, was not altogether pure. Peter, understanding 
well what that " Follow wie," addressed to himself, meant, may have 
felt a moment^s jealousy at that easier portion which seemed allotted to 
his fellow apostle. 

This was most likely the thought, and then the rebuke exactly meets 
it. Peter had perceived what the leaving John, and bidding him to 
follow, implied. John was to " tarry ^"^ doing a still work in the Church; 
the rougher paths were not for his treading, but rather he was to be 
perfected by another discipline ; not borne away from the earth in the 
fire-chariot of a painful martrydom, but, tarrying long, he should crown 
a peaceful and honored old age by a natural death. It was not, in- 
deed, that he, or any other saint, should escape his share of worldly 
tribulation, or that the way for him, or for any, should be other than 
a straight way. Yet do we see daily how the sufferings of different 
members of the kingdom are allotted in very different proportions ; with 
some, they are comparatively few and far between, while for others, 
their whole life seems a constant falling from one trial to another. And 
our Lord's answer to Peter's speech is in fact this : " Hast thou a right 
to complain, if it be thus? What is it to thee how I apportion the 
lots of my other servants ? Nay, if I were to will that he should never 
see death — that he should altogether escape that narrow and painful 
passage into life, and tarry* till my coming again, what would that be 
to thee? Do thou thine allotted task ; follow thou mf."f 

St. John mentions by the way how these words of his Lord were 
misunderstood by some, who had from thence assumed that he was 
never to die, but to continue among the living until the time of Christ's 
return ; an interpretation which he anxiously disclaims, showing that 



et beata. Ista Bignificata est per Apostolum Petmm, ilia per Jobannem. Tota hie 
agitur iflta usqae in hujus seculi finem, ct illic invenit finem : differtur ilia complcnda 
post hujus seculi finem, sed in futuro seculo non habet finem. Ideo dicitur buic, 
Sequere me : de illo autem, Sic eum volo manere donee veniam, quid ad te ? Tu me 
sequere .... Quod apertius ita diei potest, Perfecta me sequator actio, informata 
meiB passionis exemplo ; inchoata ver6 contemplatio maneat donee venio, perficienda 
ciim venero. This view remarkably re-appeared in the twelfth century in connectioa 
with the Evangelium Etemum. (Neander's Kirch. Oeacfi., ▼. 6, p 440, seq.) 

♦ For the same use of fujveiv, see 1 Cor. xv. 6. 

f See a sermon by St. Bernard (/n Nativ. 88. Innocent.^ c. 1) : Et bibit ergo 
Johannes calicem salutaris, et secutus est Dominum, sicut Petrus, etsi non omni modo 
sicut Petrus. Quod enim sic mansit ut non etiam passione corpore4 Dominum seqae- 
retur, divini fecit consilii ; sicut ipse ait, Sic eum volo manere, donee veniam. Ac si 
dioat : Vult quidem et ipse sequi, sed ego sic earn volo manere. 
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the words conveyed no such meaning, and that only through an inaccu- 
rate report of them, or a laying upon them of a meaning far greater 
than they themselves would justify, could they be made to convey any 
such impression : ^^ Jesus said not unto kim, He shall not die, but, If I 
will that he tarry till I come, what is that to theef^ Yet this explicit de- 
claration that no such meaning lay in the words, was not sufficient to 
extinguish altogether such a belief or superstition in the Church. We 
find many traces of it at many times ; even his death and burial, which 
men were compelled to acknowledge, were not sufficient to abolish it. 
For his death, men said, was not really death, but only the appearance 
of death, and yet he breathed in his grave ; so that even an Augustine 
was unable wholly to resist the reports which had reached him, that the 
earth yet heaved over the apostle's grave, and the dust was lightly stirred 
by the regular pulses of his breath.* The fable of his still living Augus- 
tine at once rejects, but is more patient with this report than one would 
have looked for, counting it possible that a permanent miracle might 
there be finding place.f 

* In Ev. JoKy Tract. 124: Q^m mortuns putaretur, sepoltum fuisse dormientem, 
et donee Christus vemat sic manere, suamque vitam scaturigine pulveris indicare : 
qui puWls creditur, ut ab imo ad superficiem tumuli asceudat, flatu quiescentis im- 
pelli. Huic opinioni supervacaneum existimo reluctarl Yiderint eoim qui locum 
BciuDt, utriim hoc ibi faciat vel patiatur terra, quod dicitur ; quia et reverb non k 
leyibus hominibus id audivimus. 

f See Tertdllian, De Animdt c 60 ; Hilary, De Trinity L 6, c. 89 ; Ambrose. 
Exp. in Fs. cxviii. Semu 18, c. 12 ; Jerome, Adv. «/bvtn^ L 1, c. 26 ; Neander's 
Kirch. OescKt y. 6, p. 1117. This superstition aided much the wide-spread faitli of 
the middle ages, in the existence of Prester John in further Asia. Even as late as 
the sixteenth century an impostor was burnt at Toulouse, who gave himself out as 
St. John ; and in England some of the fanatical sects of the Commonwealth were 
looking for his return to revive and reform the Church. — The erroneous reading 8ie 
[for 8%] eum volo manere, which early found its way into the Latin copies, and which 
the Vulgate, with the obstinate persistence of the Romish Church in a once admitted 
error, still retains, must have helped oo the mistake concerning the meaning of Christ's 
words. 
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